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INTRODUCTION. 


GEKIPiAL BESCRIPTION OF THE PllOVIKCE, A BRIEF SKETCH OF THE 
CENSUS OPERATIONS, TOGETHER WITH A SHORT ACCOUNT OF 
TEE POPULAR SLIP SYSTEM AND COST OF THE CENSUS. 


1. On the night of tlio l.';t of March 31)01, for the fonrih iime in tho 

history of Dorar, a gcupr.al Ccnsu.s was taken. 

Introdactory. CcjiHiip, which was taken on the night 

of the 7th Isovenihcr 1S07, was a provincial one, but tho ]a.st three were 
taken siimiltancously throughout India ; the second one was taken on the l7th 
Fcbnian' ISSJ, and* the third one on tho Sfith February 3801. Ilcforc describing 
how the Census operations were conducted and considering the rc.sult.s of the 
present Census, I propose giving a brief description of the province, together with 
its history, so far as it aflects tlic land tenures, and through them tho condition 
of the people. 


Brief Description of the Province. 


2. Benar, othcrwi.«c otTicially known ns the Ilydorab.-id Assigned Dis- 
position. area and population, tricts, and commonly called ‘Nharhiid or Darad by 
&c. tho natives, i.s comparatively a small province, 

occupying a position which may be regarded as the n.avol of India, and lies 
between 39'30' and 21'4G' north Intitiidc, and 7G° and 79°13' east longi- 
tude. In outline or shape it resembles to some extent the mainland of Europe. 
Its length from east to wc.st docs not exceed 160 miles, and its breadth averages 
144 miles. The total area of tho province, according to tho latest survey, is 
17,709‘82 square miles, or ^Vnd of that of British India ; in other words, Berar 
is intermediate in size between Switzerland and Greece. According to the present 
Census its population is 2,764,016 or -shth of that of British India, or about three- 
fifths of that of London. iS'carly 86'7 per cent, of tho people are llindus, and the 
language of the province is !Mar.athi. The e.\istcnce of Ccr.ar as a separate province 
dates from 3853, when it was assigned for cert.nin specific purposes to the British 
Government by Bis Highness tlic Kizam ; and since that time it is officially 
known as the Hydenabad Assigned Districts. It finds a very obscure place in the 
pages of history. What little importance it pos.scsscs is cliiefly derived from its 
superior soil and big cotton marts. In other respects, it is either uninteresting 
or unimportant to the outsider. 


3. Berar is bounded on the north by the Satpura mountains and the 

Central Provinces ; on tho east by the Wardha 
oun ancs. river and the Centnal Provinces; on the south by 

the Painganga' and His Highness the Nizam’s dominions; on the west partly 
by Hjs Highness the Nizam’s dominions and the Bombay district of lOiandesh. 

4 The province is naturally divisible into three distinct tracts of land 
„ almost parallel to each other, vis., first, the Melghat 

Natural diviaions. the rugged mountainous tract on the no?th ; 

second, the Payanghat or the wide plain in the middle running from west 
to east ; and third, the Balaghat or the upland or hUly tract on the south, 
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5 On the extreme north of the proTince is the ifclghat tract, com* 

prising the Gawilgarh range, which is merely a 

^ ^ section of the Satpura mountains. In extreme 

length, north and south, this tract measures ^ mrlc^, and cast and west CO miles. 
It'is extremely rugged and broken into a 8ucce«»ion of lulls and rallcj s, which 
form cxtcn«iTe forests Tlus mam ndge of the Satpura mountains runs almost 
parallel to, and a few miles distant from, the middle wide plain of Berar Tlio 
highest summit on this ndge is Bairat, which attains a height of 4 200 feet abo\c 
the lerel of the ‘ca The plateau of Chikalda, the samtanum of Berar, stands at 
an elcration of 3,777 feet, and tho old fort of Gawilgarh at 3,G27 feet hlany 
nrers and streams take their from this tract, and the sccncn at some of the 
summits is the most charming in Berar “ The principal part of the whole range 
13 formed of compact ba'salt, Tcry much rc*eml)hng that of the Giant's Causewaj " 
Below this monntainoua range lies tho Payanghat, or a alley of the Puma 
nrer It IS in fact a wide plain, varying m breadth from 40 to'CO miles and 
running from wc«t to cast across the middle of the province It stands at an 
elevation of about 800 feet on the wc«t, rising to 1,200 feet on tho east above 
tho level of the sea This broad slnp of champaign country contains soil of re> 
markahly fme quality “It is full of that deep rich black alluvial soil calleil 
reyar, of almost inexhaustible fertility, and il undulates just enough to maintam 
a natural system of drainage " Trees arc ftw and far between, except near tho 
hills , and this tract po«v;«sc3 notlung of picturesque scenery 

Southward Itcjond the Payanghat valley hes the Ajanla hillj tract, which 
intersects the province from west to cast Tlie upland country above this tract 
IS known as the Balaghat, and forms the northern limits of the tableland of tho 
Deccan The whole of it has no unifonn features, and ils maximum elevation does 
not exceed 2,000 feet Tlic principal part of tlic Ajanta range Wing trappean 
region rre^ents a pleasing aspect with its exuberant vegetation ^Vater is rooro 
plentiful and nearer to the surface than it is at the Pajanghat vallcj 

G Per admioistratire |)urpo«e3 Berar » dnideil into tho following su 
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distnets and tvrenty two taluqs • 


Vutnet 

Amraeti 

Akoh 

I3hchpur 

Baldana 

^Vua 

Bav.a 


Talu^ 
Ammoli 
CTianifur 
* ” Mor»i 

Murtizapur 
r Akou 
Akot 

, ^ Ihhpur 
Jalgaon 
^ Khamgaon 
Whclipur 
, • liwapur 
M < hat 
Chii hh 
Malkapjr 
3Wikar 
^eotmal. 
lUrwhv 
K^Upur 
Won. 
Bvnpv 

. .• Mi-rail 
Pttiad. 
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7. Tlic cliiof rivers are four, ft;., tito Tapli, the Wardha, the Puma and 

the Painganga. Of these, the Tapti is the only first 
class river ; hnl it forms the northern boundary 
of the province only for 30 miles. All the other principal rivers arc in 
themselves tributaries. Of the rivers which maintain a ruiniing stream all 
the year round in the P.ayanghat there is only one, ft;., the Puma, which 
in itself is a tributary of the Tnpti. The Wardha and the Painganga form the 
eastern and southern boundaries respectively of the iirovinco. None of the 
tributaries of the last three rivers i.s of any great sir.e. The .supply of water they 
aflbrd is irregular. In rainy season they maintain a stream of water, but in 
.summer almost all of them arc dry. 

8. There is not a single frc.sh water lake in the province. In the 
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Lakes. 


Forests. 


south-western corner of the province, there is a salt 
water lake called Lonar, measuring .about three miles 
in circumference. It is .situated on the plateau of tlie Bal.aghat, and is supposed 
to be a big crater of an citinct volcano. I.<onar is considered to be one of the 
most interesting .and striking natural curiosilic.s. 

9. Berar docs not ito.sscss any magnificent forest containing really valuable 

timber trees. The principal one is to be found in the 
north, whore the tops and .skirts of the Gawilg.arh hills 

arc almost covered with eatensivo forests of tc.ak, tiwas .and bamboo trees. On 
the western hills near Buldana, the tc.ak in the form of a dense, low shrub c.vists. 
Moreover, there arc some forests of low wood on the length and breadth of 
the Ajanta range. The principal timber trees met with in the province arc 
tlic follomng teak, tiw.a.-;, babul, bamboo, siwan, mhowa, nim, mango, pipal, 
anjan, tamarind, temburni, khair and sondhi. The total area of Slate-forests, 
as given in tlic Admini.stration Beport for 1899-1900, is .1,170 square miles, 
or 23‘5 per 'cent, of the total area of the province, Tlicsc lands arc divided 
into three classes, class A being primarily reserved for the production of limber 
and fuel, class B for fodder gr.a'ss, and class C for pasture, 

10. The rainy season in Berar gcner.ally lasts from .Tune to October, and is 

* almost wholly due to the south-west monsoon. 

The average annual rainfall for the province for 
the last ten years (1891-1900) is 33’S2 inches, as .ag.ainst 3S-G5 inches in the 
previous decade. 'I’ho rainfall in each of the three natural divisions neces- 
sarily varies. In the Jlclghat tract it is the heaviest, in the Payanghat it is 
the lightest, and in the Bal.aghat it is medium. Ber.ar being an .agricultural 
province, the welfare of the majority of the people depends upon the scasonable- 
ness as well as the quantity of rain during each year. 

11. The climate of Ber.ar varies considerably in difTcrent localities. It is 

alway.s mild and temperate on the mountainous 
ilclghat tract. On the tableland of the Balaghat, 

the thermometer stands lower and the climate is generally more salubrious 
than tliat on the low-land portion known as the Payanghat. On the P.ayanghat, 
hot weather sets in as soon as the harv'csting is ov'cr. Prom the end of !March to 
the middle of June the weather is exceptionally severe here. For about a month 
and-a-half before the setting in of the rains, the sun is very powerful and many 
streams are dried up, and s metimes the temperatures registered arc found to be 
the highest of the day in tlic- whole of India. In rainy season, the air is moist 
and cool. The mornings ar.d nights of a certain portion of the cold weather are 
excessively cold ; but the heat in the day time, under exposure to the r.ays of the 
sun, is still great. On the Balaghat, and specially on its .western part, the 
climate is most enjoyable during the cold weather, as there are' no great extremes 
of heat and cold. 

12. The soil is generally very fertile and quite a variety of crops are grown. 

Agricultural produce. principl of which are cotton, jowari (great millet), 

wheat. Oil-seed and gram. The province is famous 
for its cotton, of which large quantities are exported every year. Out of the 
total of 6,820,124 acres of land under crop in 1900-1901, 36-84 per cent, -was 
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sown with cotton and 42-41 per cwiL with jowari or great milJet, which is 
the ordinary food of the ina««cs of the people. IVTicat flotir ia generally used 
by the wealthy clas'cs The area under wheat crop for (he same year was 
only 3 Go per cent of the land under cultivation. The other less impor- 
tant crops arc pigeon pea (tur), spiked millet (bajn), aisamum, rice, cl^s, 
tobacco, lac, safflower, lentils, peas, til and hemp, etc. 


13 The manufactures of the protince are confined chiefly to twist and yam, 
Miaafietiirts Md local iadns coarse cotton cloth and oil. Cotton presses and 

'ries. pnning facloriM worked by steam power are by 

far the most Important industries in the prorincc. Altogether there are at 
present 41 cotton presses and 105 ginning factories. The chief centres of 
cotton trade arc .Vmraoti, Akola, Akot, Khatngaon, Shegaon, Karanjn, Dhaman- 
gaon and Yeotznal £ach of the«c places pos«c«sc3 a number of ginning 
factories and cotton prcs«c3 At Badnera there is a cotton spinning and 
weaving mill In most of the viHages coarse cloths, called khadt and dhotar, 
an? woicn, chiefly by the lower clashes ; but the industry is on the dechne owing 
to the supply of cheaper and better cloth from the mills. At Karanja jind Kbola- 
pur ailk-weavmg still goes on though on a very small scale Tlicro arc four oil 
mills in the province, which arc worked by steam power Two of them arc at 
Amraoti, one is at Akola, and Ibo other b at Shegaon. Carpets are manufactured 
at Akot, Cllichpur and BaJapur, but their number Is not as largo nor aro they as 
famous as they once uscil to lie. Dlichpur, Xer-Parsopant (in Wun) and llisod 
(in Basim) aro notcil for their dyes 

14 A portion of the Great Indian rcoinsula Railway runs right through 

_ , „ the middle of the pronnee from west to east and 

CoBEwairttiaai. covers a distance of 15'> miles. Besides this, there 

are two small branch lines connecting Amraoti with Jhdnera, and Khamgaon 
with Jalamb. Tlio iengths of tl:e«c lines arc six and eight miles rcsj)cclitely. 

A glvnce at map Xo I will show that in every district and in almost every 
taluq there arc at prc'cnl good metalled roads eslablisluag easy communication 
between places of more or Io»s importance 


lf» nil the middle of the hst century the lenure of Jmd, except by gnat, 
„ . was very loo’c m Berar Tlic first regular revenue 

p«itu4tmrstUsd tvsma pcUlcmenl in Bcrar is said to hive bwn made in 
1C12 by Malik Awlnr, who confirme^l his ryots in the formal possession of 
tlio rpccific fiehU According to Grant-Dull, ho levirtl a faeu ns«ossmenl 
on the cslimatcsl produce, commuted (o money value The hereditary revenue 
officers of Ikrar, however, s-vy that the as«**-«n)enl wsa on quality of ’the land, 
at so much per S(wn after the death of Mahk AniWr, this province was 

a^am sulyugoled by the Moirhab, and suITimJ very much from thcjrjyjfrm 
of rack-rcntinB vs will ns from the plundcnnc ejpnhtions of the Maralhaa Tlie 
neat eighty yevrs winch fol[owc«! (tc, from ir.'l to IbOl) may be descnljctl as a 
penol of ifvuhle p)\cn]mcnt (**1)0 AmU"), and as might I'C ripixtetl, were full 
of anarchy and confa’.'JH- l,vmb were gmeraUy held on n yearly ln«c. A nan 
coull not alwsys Ix^tu^nlh or ahenito bis toldirg without the anlherjty of the 
oflicials, ami alt 'durildo n.:hls Rradually dmppeared Xcit followed a prrioil of 
alioul 4'» Tears, during which Berar was order the wde severe grty of the S'lratn. 
Land revenue wss dunrg iLii ivrjoJ genervljy finned out m ’pulhrars, who 
aevrr the ii’uaS ratrs, bat squeezed as* much a.s tier could gv I out of lb« 

p>ir cultiiatirx In some places la*-?! rrvenne was rcgulvrlv s*)t 1 I»t auction, and 
not leir - rintmt with thi«, it is Mi I that llaja CJiardu Xzvl d.qwKcd of tl e sarw* 
coctracts to S'-n ral ihrcrmt Inyrrsal tlesan.e l.me So that wl rn, ly the trratv 
of JVA, the j r>*»n'V came oedrr )Sn:.>h •dniri*tr3{i'’n, a portr^v of jfe bed 
irice rat of culqvali on aci-o ;nt of Ike eviU of rnck-rrntirg and tie i'‘»ecnntT of 
t! e pr>!^T! cf tl.*’ roiL The Iar.4 revenue fiir that year amomilcd to onlv 
UvU'l\37i* ^ 


Aw Cmtim*, f. 73 
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The folloOTng paragraph, extracted from the Berar Gazetteer^ briefly sums Introduc- 


up the characteristic features of the present land tenure in Berar : — 

“The English Government has now (1869) placed the tenure of land in Berar on a 
“ stable foundation. After some hesitation (for a settlement on the North-West Provinces model 
“ was first actually ordered) the Bombay system of Survey and Settlement according to fields 
“ has been adopted. The whole country is being surveyed, marked off into plots, and assessed 
“ at rates which hold good for thirty years. Subject to certain restrictions, the occupant is 
“ absolute proprietor of his holding ; may sell, let, or mortgage it, or any part of it; cultivate it, 
“ or leave it waste, so long as he pays its assessment, which is fixed for the term of the 
“ settlement (usually thirty years), and may then be revised only on general principles ; i.e., 
“ the assessment of an entire district or village may be raised or lowered as may seem expe- 
“ dient, but the impost may not be altered to the detriment of any occupant on account of his 

“ own improvements Thus in fifteen years the Berar cultivator has passed from 

“ all the evils of I rack-renting, personal insecurity, and uncertain ownership of land, to a safe 
“ property and a fixed assessment.” 

The passages given below (abridged from the Berar Administration Report for 
1892-93) throw further light on the subject. 

The land tenures of the province may be divided into (i) ordinary land 
tenures and ( 2 ) exceptional tenures. The ordinary land tenures are by cultivation 
occupancy, which may be thus classified : — (a) Khatedars or registered occupants 
holding feect from Government, the flelds being registered in their names ; 
(b) co-sharers and co-occupants possessing interests somewhat similar in kind to 
those of the registered occupants ; and (c) tenants or lessees of Khatedars, co-sharers 
or co-occupants. The three exceptional kinds of tenures are Jagir, Izara and Inam. 
The Jagir is any rent-free holding^of one or more whole villages, generally granted 
by past rulers. The Izardar is the lessee of an integral waste village farmed out 
to him by Government on a lease which may be granted for any term not exceeding 
beyond the next settlement of the taluq in which the village is situated. For the 
flrst three years no rent is paid. From the fourth year a nominal rent is levied, 
which goes on increasing year by year until the full revenue assessment is reached. 
The term “ Inam ” is applied to fields just as Jagir is applied to villages. Inams 
were sometimes granted for religious or charitable objects, and were sometimes 
personal by origin. 

The &st settlements introduced in 1862 expired in 1891, when revision 
operations, chiefly co nfin ed to corrections and inspections of the boundary-marks, 
commenced. Year by year proposals for the revision settlement of a few taluqs 
are being sanctioned by the Government of India and the rates are proclaimed. 
With the exception of three taluqs of the Wun district the revision operations of 
the province came to a close in 1901. 

The land revenue demand in 1900-1901 was Rs.77, 76,687-2-9 as against 
Rs.69,71,980 in 1891-92, shoving an increase of Rs.8,04, 607-2-9, which may be 
attributed partly to the increase in the area under cultivation and partly to 
enhanced assessment 'made after the recent revision survey operations. The chief 
grounds for justification of the increase in the rates on revision were, a better value 
of land, improvement in the prices of food-grains, increase in the agricultural stocks, 
etc., and improvement in communications. The fact that the rates have not fallen 
heavily on the agriculturists is evident from the speedy recovery of the province 
from the effects of the two recent famines, an account of which will be found in 
Chapter II, paragraph 76. 

Brief Sketch of Census Operations. 

16. For census purposes each taluq was divided into Charges, and these were 

again subdivided into Circles, and circles into Blocks. 
Each charge consisted of a group of circles and was 
placed under a Charge Superintendent. The circle was 
a compact group of 10 to 15 blocks or about 500 houses, under a Supervisor. The 
block Avas the smallest unit, containing 30 to 50 houses, in charge of an Enumerator. 
Each Charge Superintendent was ■ supplied with a copy of the map showing the 
extent of has charge and also a list of the villages in it, and he went with the 
Supervisors over their respective circles, and examineddhe list of villages and also 
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the map of bia cliarce The Supem^ors then dm<lctl their circles into hlochs, each 
containing from 30 to SO hou'cs, and ^hmitted their report'^, piing the requisite 
information for the preparation of the General Rccistcrs for rural and urban areas 
The Census thri«ions and the maps thus made vrerc then carcfullj reuaxl and ■where 
nece««arv> corrected b\ the Deputy Coinmi««ioners. Tlie Genen! Kegi«ter» were 
prepared for each taltiq m the district, and thej formed the Uasis of tht prchminara 
ccn®u3 operations Tlic Sapcni«ors numbered the hoii«cs in each village «wa after 
UiP rams, and prepared the Cirrie and IIoa«e Lists About the same time meetmes 
of the superior census agency, sudi as Tahaildars and Cliargc Suj'>cnntcndcnts, 
etc, were held at the hcad-quartcra of each, distnct for giving them the neccs 
’’ctr} instructions supplemented bj actual demon'trations of the vra\ m which 
the «chedules were to be fillwl up. Tliey in their turn instructcal the fcopen i«ors 
raw that the latter instructed the Enumerators and made them actually nil up the 
Echeilulea for some persons of different ca«tc3 and religions Bj the’ mKidle of 
h’ovcmhor the census form® were distributed through the Supervisors to all the 
Enumerators, uho prepared the JJlock Lists from tlio IIou«c Lists Tlie«c li«ts 
senwl as their guide to the hou"»cs and places thej had to visit Tlie prehmi* 
nara enumeration was made m rural areas between the 35th and 31 st Jatiuan, 
and* in urban areas Ixilnccn the l»t and lOlh rehruary In this enumeration tlie 
Enumerators filled up carefully beforehand all the entnes m the enuineraiion 
books fir all persons wlioonlinanh lived in and « ere likely to bo there on the 
night of the Ist of Jfarvh Bv this step their onerous duties on the Ctn'U® night 
were reduccil to a minimum* thc^ had tlicn simplj to go round each hou*c and 
enquire whether anj new comernas pre*ent or if anv person nJrcadj enumerated 
was no longer there. If the fonnCT, the) had to make a fresh entra, and if tlm 
latter, simplv to cancel tho entry already made If neither was the ca«c, (licy 
had Simply to wend tlicir nay to another hou«e and there again follow the same 
procedure In special tract® such os the Mclghat taluq and llic hilh jnrt® of tho 
leotmal and un taluq®, tlic final Census was taken on the morning of the 2nd, 
m»tcad of on the night of the 1st, March, nevertheless the result was made 
svnehronous bv entering only tho«o persons vrho were pre«ent on tho previous 
night Clo'‘e®t supervision ofer the Enuincntors’ work was e3prcj*ial not only 
hv Supen i®ors and Charge Supenntendents, but nl«o by Tah*ildars, Taluq OTictrs, 
licjiuty Commissioners and other »nT*ccling officers. 

On the 2ftd of March all the Fnumcrators met their Supervarera and prr 
rsr<xnhoiral>str>ct« showingihe numl<T of oceuped hon«nt, male* and females 
in their ns|>ectivc block® Tho Supervi-orsaflrr cheeking llicm pirparwl thur cirri" 
fuiiimanes bv coiiilnnuig the bWk totals vntbm thnr re«prvtiTe cirrles and for* 
waiaival < r pervuiallv took them to the Talrnl hr®, who witli the a»*i«tance of the 
Cliarge Supeniilciulenta prcqiarval tho charge fumnuincs and rrporlcal tho tolalv f w 
their talu js to tlie Ivcputv toTnnn®*ioner« Tl e«e totals were roml irnl tinder 
the siijicmuon of a Gvetted O'^ierr, wjio felegraphotl the district totals to tl-e 
I’rorineial Pupennten'Ient ef Cenms aad the tVn*us Otn/ni*®i-mrr /or Tnln 
by the 7lh of .Vanh at the Jate-t In rue*) totals wen, tclrgrapheJ fn»ro 
>otnedi«tncts eleven davs arul fnmt one district as Late as eighteen elays after tie 
Cer®Tw It mar I®® nientwmal that m Aegwt lt*U, wl en the final or cr-rreeted 
lotah werr amvialat it was fyurd that the fir*! totals for occnpieil house® were 
ovcrslale^I tv 3dJ and lho*e <f the total pipulalion und« rstatial In 1 C‘’M or Otf^S 
per cv III ‘I’irwv rl ght t{iff.’rence«s wrrerfa Co the firt that the figrmrs for the 
at talc I m tie JHlielipur tli*tne!. cwing to iLseitrrme rrmo'enr*® eoull 
rot reach n tine /or jnrJo^s-jj in the lUslnct r jjrniarr, is •Inch tie hdaJj pre- 
parnl fnen ll e | rvlnurary rreonl of that taluq hvl tl’ereforr tj \ir tlilirnl 
-v^er the Cc'-saswas orcr, lie Tal sjUar* eollreUal all the i-imn'ratieo 
ifllsir n'aj'^cUve laljqs and forwanlal them to l)e ernms at Amnoti 
Th" rmihs given la the c-uni«Tat.aa took* are hehcTPl tv Ihstrvl to l« 

fv’fr ftemrat" Tbe fact that ti is tiow the work ofclxeking tie j reUmirarar 
r-ac'-ir'i*'* n was cojpled with theef ipl nrnml ct a more r^'^erl 

j» »,er*cy, ftw to cvfi'lsJe U St tic joargia ®f error W3i scjlhf in 
* n 1 “ a“y w' tic pmruj * 
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Abstraction and Tabulation. 


17. Tlie enumeration books were subsequently abstracted on the slip system, 

adopted on the present occasion by order 
Abstraction and Tabulation. of the Census Commissioner for India, in lieu of the 

tick system. It was a modification of the system adopted in the Bavarian census 
of 1871 by Professor Von Mayr. It will not be out of place to give here a brief 
description of the two systems and to briefly contrast them. A detailed descrip- 
tion of the slip system and its merits null, however, be foimd in the Administrative 
Volume. 

18. Under the old or tick system the entries in the schedules were abstracted 

on what were called the abstraction sheets by marking 
Tick sys em. ^ stroke or tick for each person enumerated in the 

appropriate column against the right age period of the sheet. The totals and 
cross totals of the strokes on the sheets gaA>-e the block totals for religion, sex, 
civil condition and age periods. These after undergoing certain tests and a certain 
percentage being re-abstracted ad iniiio, were entered in the tabulation registers, 
where the block totals were combined into village totals, and the latter into those 
for town and taluq. Tliis system oftered to the abstractors a strong temptation to 
fudging, as the difficulty of ticking in the right column against the appropriate age 
period w’as gi’eat. The checking work had to be'done very carefully, which often 
necessitated re-abstraction and on some occasions the enumeration books had to be 
re-abstracted a second time. 

19. The slip system, as the name suggests, is a sj'stem under which the full 

Census history of eveiy pei’son enumerated in each 
e E IP sys em. block is copied on a slip of paper. The slips that were 

used differed in (i) colour, (2) top shape, and (3) size ; colour showed religion, top 
shape sex, and size civil condition, thus : — 


Wales. 


Married. 


Females. 



Unmarried, 



Introduc- 

tion. 

Para. 19. 


Widen ed. 
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Thus a complete slip rcprc'cntcd a male, while the one with the nght hand top 
corner cut off represented a female Posters were told to remember that just as 
persons arc ordinarily unmarried when thej arc young, married when thev prow 
up, and widowed towards the end of hfe, «o the imraamcd slips were the "liortest, 
the mamed longer, and the widowed the longest of all Tcllow slips were u«ctl 
for ILndus , tho«c of whitcy brown for Musalmnns , red ones for Jams , green ones 
for Animistics, and lho«c of blue colour for other religion^, sucli as Chnstim, 
^roaslnan, Sihh, Ac* Thus each ?lm by itself and without the help of an> thing 
el«e showed the the religion and the ciril condition of the per^n it repre^nted 
Tlic process of abstraction or writing on the shps and sorting them will now bo 
bnell) de«cnbcd 

20 An abstractor or slip poster has before him n set of thirty pigeon holes 
con«Mtmgof sii honrontal and f»c acrtical row^ in 
^mof»bstrMtloa«adUJm ^hich slips of a anous colours and "hapes arc placM 
Utioa r» p* according to the prescribed arrangement lahingthc 

enumeration book he looks at the first entrr, and it the person entered be a Hindu 
mamed mile, ho takes a jcllow eomploto slip from the sppropmle pigeon hole and 
entera on it the rcfjmrcd entries from the schedule and lajsitdown face upwanls 
and goes on to the next person and deals with him in the same manner, and ^ on 
till his cnumcnlion book is all written on to shps. The following is an illustra- 
tion of a slip imttcn by a po«tor — 

of this slip, which mi) bo assumed to bo of yellow 
colour, "how tint the slip represents 
a mamctl Hindu female TIic nnme 
Slurtuapor, on the extreme left hand 
top corner of the slip, js the Dime of 
the tilufj to which the enumeration 
book belongs , if* means that the book 
under abslncJion bears the number 
of 132 and (hat the scnal numlcr of 
person abstracted is one Tlicre three 
Items are wnttca to \ enfj an) giren 
slip or to replace a slip that his l>cen 
lo«l Tlio rcm.iming entnes, winch aro 
wntten on the right hand side of tho 
sbp, show that the woman M of Smarth 
sect, SbieiTs old, Brahmin b> casle.tio 
pnnctpal occupation (since a blink Imo 
means thil Ibo corresponding column In 
the schedule IS left bbsk). Ro«Qb«i(]iary 
occupation, is dependent on a patwan, 
was wm in the AVola district, talks 
Mantlii at home, is also htento In 
that language, and does not know 
English InfirtniUcs aro wntten on 
separate slips A certain percentago 
of the slips copied W abstnctori arc 
chcckct! Iw cl cckf rs* with tho ongin.il 
entnes wCilc th'-y are Icing po«tril 
aid also after tho completion of the 

srork. Tie slips refemog to ercry 

Week are made up Isle a hurdle The lurdica of slips for a pirn unit 
are then pTra out for Iwicg sorted If it U wanted to know the numlcr of 
tnaW and females of each relipoo m a town, the slip aro sorted by relipon ard 
U m It sete^. I e, acrenhpg to cobor ard Urn sl ape of the shf Jf It m farO:^r 
mic ftu to knew the rnmlcr ef the urnamed, mamed ard wulowtil of each cUr* 
the slip* are sortetl serenliag to tbnr rttpcctire sues a-d ma^lr Into Lurdlrs of 
ICO earh and the UUaee trto oac of Ires ttai one hordrtd slips. TI r f ! ps arc 
thus a-rted accerdmg to the icadtSS* nnnj e««J Ulles. This work 

• 4 tlTfcyr*—: t* « «• lU t«i U (t« 
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is also cheeked by a staff of chcclccra The total number of slips of each Icind Introduc- 
are counted by the bundles and the result is put down in tabulation registers tion, 
having tlio required headings. From these registers, in most of which the taluq 
is the imit, the final census "tables arc compiled. 

21. The decided advantages which the present system has over the former 

tick system will now be noticed. In order to collect 
entries, it is no longer necessary to keep the 
* enumeration books circulating from hand to hand until 

the abstraction for all the sheets is over and probably long after they are torn to ‘ 
pieces. In the same manner it is no longer necessar)* to sort males and females, 
by running the eye over a crowd of males and females enumerated in a schedule 
or to sort professions from a column containing a long row of several names of 
professions. In adding up the information sorted, the worker’s eye has not now 
to run over the rows of strokes of the old system until it gets weary and pos- 
sibl}' puzzled. If the sorting has been done c.arcfully, the sorter maj^ trust to his 
fingers more than to his eye as he counts. Except for a few tables it is no longer 
nccessaxy* to combine the block totals into village or town totals and the latter into 
taluq totals ; the taluq is ordinarily the unit of t.abulalion. Adding up small 
figures is now a thing of the past : we now add by hundreds generally and only rarely 
by smaller figures. The new system admits of effective checks being applied with 
the greatest ease and thus prevent fudging. There cannot be two opinions as to 
the advantages of the new system both of abstraction and tabulation, as it has 
proved remarkably successful in'point of simplicity, speed aiul accm-acy, 

22. For the first few weeks the Avork of posting slips Avas done slowly. 

On an UA'cragc a poster Avrote 275 slips in a day ; but 

E&te ofproErcjs. average increased to 350 slips per day, 

and a good poster aatoIc as many as 550 slips p'er day. 

23. Tlic Avork of abstraction Avas commenced on the 18th ^larch and finished, 

CompirUoa of the period Md togftlicr Avith its cheeking, on 6th June 1901, i.c., it 

cost required for abstraction and took 2 months and 17 days. On an average 110 
tabniatton in 1891 and 1901. postors per day Avere employed on this Avorlc. In 
1891 it Avas finished in about three months by an average of 188 abstractors per 
day exclusive of checking, for Avhich information is not available, though I know 
that a number of hands Avere employed for some months to test the Avork of 
abstraction. The tabulation (sorting) Avas finished in 6 months and 10 days (from 
6th June to 17th January 1902), by 60 AA’orkers per day on an average, In 1891 
it was done in about seven months and a half by 44 tabulators on an average Avork- 
ing per day. The cost of abstraction in 1‘JOl Avas Rs 7,057-0-3 and that of 
tabulation Avas Rs.l3, 005-15-11. Both the costs cannot be compared with those of 
1891 as they are not shoAvn separately but lumped together Avith that of com- 
pilation in the statement of account given in the Census Report for that year, 

24. Such were the lines on which the general plan of the taking of the 

, present Census and also that for the preparation of its 

Admmistrutxvo volume. adopted. The various stages of the 

operations, how they Avere carried out and also the points AA’hich called for remark, 
have been dealt Avith more fully and their utility discussed in the Administrative 
Volume. The latter also contains the Provincial Census Code and copies of the 
important circulars, etc., issued and specimens of the various forms used in the 
census operations. It is hoped that the A'olume will prove at the next census 
a rehable vade mecum to the census officers. 

25. A detailed account of the census expenditure will be given in the 

Administrative Volume. The cost of the actual 
os 0 emus. Enumeration or the taking of the Census was only 

Rs.3,800 or Re.1-6 per thousand of population, as against Rs.4,454 or Re.1-8 
per thousand in 1891, Approximately the total cost of the whole undertaking, 
including the printing of the Report and Tables, etc , would, however, come to 
Rs. 66,000, of which Rs. 3,000 have been incurred on account of the enumeration, 
abstraction and tabulation of the records of Secunderabad, the Hyderabad Resi- 
dency Bazars and the Hyderabad Contingent Stations and the Railway population 
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vnllim llic Kiz-im’s Dominions as arunH DO 5^0 in 1801 Tlie totil expcndi 
turc for Bcrar mil amount to about Ra 63,<XX), of which R3.717 mil be contnbufed 
from Mumcipat funds. If we deduct the receipts from the &ile of furniture, waMe 
paper, A.C, which would amount to about R^GOO, the net co t would cone to 
JlaCl,700 or Rs 22 G G per ihou'^nd of population as niriinst Rs.41,377 or Rs.1-1 
I cr thousand of population in 1891 The present cen'^us expenditure cannot bo 
jccuntch comparcil either with that of lS9i or ISSI, ns thir l*oth pave onlv 
extra co«t as shown in the Hnance ami Rci enue Accounts Ihe lai^ osce«!3 of 
' expenditure on the prC'ont occasion is chicilv due to two causes, n: — (i) DifTtr 
cnee in the procedure of dchitiDp the salaries of census ofDrcrs in 1881 and 1891 
the «ahnc3 of all Goi ernnicnt ofliccrs employed on census w cro charged to ordinary 
administrative heads and not debited to CcD«us as has been clone now, and this 
clifTtrcnctt in the procedure is alone rc‘‘pon‘»ib!c for an incrcaae of Ra.lGOOO 
(‘')The increase in tlie number of volumes to be printed for the «vhe of convenience 
and uniformity throughout India, this Report and the one on the Adimnistration 
of Census, and al«o the Imperial and Provincial Tables have been printed scparatcl) 
and bound into four separate volumes In 18S1 and 1891 both the Sables wero 
compressed and bound with the Census Report into one volume, owing to which 
the printing and bmding charges in tlio^c years were compintnelv small 

2G. Sattadt or certificates of difllrent clashes were pranttvl to suljonJmato 
.1 oflienU (other t?nn Ttihstia™) oittl iton-omeiili for 

mSend ty osuilii and Bon-oa specially goml work done in connection with the rnu 
mention 1 now take this opportunity of rconliDg 
jiiv obligations to all Deputy Commissioners and other olTicials, 'Ac , who Imvt 
assisted me Wien the prchnimarv amnp^mcnts wore taken m hand, the firmer 
were hard prc««ed with fimmc work and the Census ncw'anly threw extn work 
on them, yet tlicy gave tlicir cordial co operation In each disinct nn Kvtpv A?«is 
tant Commi««i(incr was appointed to Ikj in general charge of Census operations 
sir a B eav« ABifMti under tlie control of the Deputy Commissioner Tlicir 

, V (« ptoi»v.f Av«u. names arc given in the margin My sj'ocial acknow 

Z « as»'loS,‘'clu'.U.'*^ leilgTOcnls arc due to them and to (he Dqiutv Com 

jTii e4j>»j8f v 0 >*,»*/ n-fli. missioncrs, as it is mamlv duo to their c/r.(rl5 tint the 
>lf t U UfMjrs twl*. A il.ft It , ..K 
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CHAPTER I. 


Chap. I. 
Para. 27. 


DISTRIBUTION OR POPULATION 


(TABLES ij Iir, IV AND V.) 

Area. 

27. The total area of Berar. according to the latest survey, is 1 7,709*82 square 

miles. In the Census Report for 1891 it is given as 
17, 717*87 square miles. This difference is not, however, 
due to any change in the limits of the province, but to the revision of survey field 
operations. In point of size, there is no other province or state in India which is 
equal to Berar. Compared with the small countries in Europe, however, it is a 
little larger than Switzerland. 

28. The average area of a district in Berar is 2,952 square miles, and only 

the Basim district is in reality of about this size. The 
largest district is Wun, with an area of 3,909*84 square 

miles, which comprises the eastern portion of the southern hilly tract of Balaghat. 
It is sparsely populated. In point of area the six districts of the province 
stand in the following order: — (1) Wun 3,909*84 square miles, (2) Basim 
2,949*26 square miles, (3) Buldana 2,803*81 square miles, (4) Amraoti 2,769*20 
square miles, (5) Akola 2,677*39 square miles and (6) Ellichpur 2,606*32 square 
miles. 


District areas. 


29. 


Changes in the areas of 
tricts since 1891. . 


dis- 


Since 1891 there has been no change in the areas of the Amraoti and Bul- 
dana districts. The difference of 18 square miles in the 
areas of the Akola and Ellichpur districts is due to the 
transfer of five villages from the Melghat taluq in the 
latter district to the Jalgaon taluq in the former district. The decreases of 
6*66 square miles in the area of the Basim district and ] *39 square miles in that of 
the Wun district are due to the corrections of measurement. 


Population. 

30. The total population of Berar by the j)resent census is 2,754, 016,* or about 

half of that of the State of Mysore, or about three- 
opu a ion. fifths of that of the city of London. In the Census 

Report for 1891, it was observed that in population Berar was rather larger than 
Sindh, Kashmir or the Baroda State. But after an interval of ten years and three 
days these remarks no longer hold good, save as regards the Baroda State. The 
population of this Province is now nearly half a million less than that of Sindh, 
about a hundred and fifty thousand less than that of Kashmir, but it exceeds that 
of the Baroda State by nearly eight hundred thousand. 

31. Imperial Table I shows the area, houses and population of each district. 

District population. Provincial Table I gives the same information by taluqs. 

stand thus : — 


Arranged in the order of population, the six districts 


(1) Amraoti 

(2) Akola 

(3) Wun 

(4) Euldana 
<6) Basim 
(6) Ellichpur 


Total 


Population. 
. 630,118 
. 682,640 
. 466,929 
. 423,616 
. 363,410 
. 297,403 

..2,754,016 


» 0£ these, 1,394,300 are males and 1,359,716 females. 
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32. It will bo seen that the Amnotl district heads the list It contains 22'9 
. , .... per cent, of the total population of Bcrar. Next in 

iiittlrt to Akola, with a perceiitaj;o of 21-2. Its popula- 

tion is nearly double of that of Ellichpur, which district 
is the last in the list, and contains only 10-8 per cent, of tho total prorindal popula- 
tion- Wun comes third in rant. It has a population of a few thousand more than 
Ibo average district population of Berar (159,002) The rcmainiDg two districts of 
Buldana and Basbn contain IS'4 and 12-8 per cent- rcspwtively of the total popu- 
lation of the province. 

* 33. In population, the Amraoti district is nearly equal to that of tho Boinh.ay 

district of 8urat (637,017) or to tho North-'Westem 
of (ral,053)i Ak* to Ike 
^ Central Provinces district of Chanda (601.53^; Elhch- 
pur to tho Bombay district of Broach (291,763) ; ^Von to tho Central Prtvinccs 
district of Saugor (471,046) ; Buldana to the North-Western PrOTinccs district of 
Garhwal (429^)00) and Basim to tho Bombay district of Thar Parkar (363,89-1). 

3-1 Of tho 22 taluqs into which tho six districts aro divided, that containiog 
_ , ^ the greatest number of inhabitants is Chandur in the 

ncpevnia ea. Amraoli district Its population is 192,603, which is 
larger than that of the little province of Cooig by about 12,000. The taluq con- 
taining tho emallcst population (3G,C70) is Mclghat in the ElUchpur district It 
comprises the mountainous tract on the extreme north of tho prorincc. With 
reference to population, the 22 taluqs may be grouped thus 

Cclvcen 175,000 Asd 200,000 ... ... Cbafidar ud Amncli. 

Do. 150,000 and 175,000 ... ... UaUcapar, D&rvht, Baiim and AkoU. 

125,000 and 150,000 ... ... Ellitbpar, Monf, Akot and ChikhCi. 

Do. 100,000 and 125,000 ... ... Yeotmal, Mehkar, Mortitapor, Dar^a- 

pur, l*o>ad, D^par, Kriapor and 

Do. 60,000 tai 100,000 ... ... 3!an;ni>, Jalnoe and IVuo. 

Under dO.OOO ... ... ... ilflgtst 

Density. 

35. Tiie relation between area and nopuUlion will now be considered. Tho 

population of Bcrar being 2,754,016 and its area 
17,709 82 square miles, tho number of persons to the 
square mile is 155, as against 103 in 18M. Map No. II shows how the density 
varies from taluq to taluq at tho present census. 

36. Taken as a whole, Bcrar is not thickly popubted. Ilis, Loweter, more 

thickly popobted tJiaa jls neighbouring countries, nV., 
CvavartKa *tOi ettn prvrb- (>Dtral Provinces, the Bonday Presidency and 
llyderalnd Territorj'. Il b below the North-Meslcm 
ProTinccs, Bengal, Madras or INinjab. It is, bowever, more closely popubled 
than ^tbnd or Irebnd. Tlic denaities of eomo of tho prormces tn Intlb and 
Great Britain and Irebnd are given hero for purposes of comparison 


Bmr 

IVjtataT 

Cmtraf Pwrism ~. 
Jfortfc-Wrttfra Ptotiswa 


lljdmb*! (IWvae)... 
Uffwt ... 

Kaihalr 
lUnda 


rsslaal 

vr*:M 


510 
... Vit 


lr*!«sd 

SvitawUtJ 


lii 

144 

r77 
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37. The density of each district is shown in Subsidiaiy Table I, which is given Chap. 
. ...... at the end of this chapter. Arranged in the order of 

Density in dis nets. density, the six districts stand thus : — (1) Amraoti, 

(2) Akola, (3) Buldana, (4) Basim, (5) Tl^un and (6) Ellichpur. Amraoti, which 
stands first, has a density of 228 persons per square mile. Ellichpur occupies the 
last rank in point of population and density (114 persons per square mile), but this 
is due to the abnormal Melghat taluq which tliis district contains ; it is a taluq, 
the largest in area (1,631 square miles), but thinnest in population (36,670). 
Excluding this taluq, the density for tho district is 268 per square mile. 


38. The high figures for the Amraoti, Akola and Ellichpur districts (exclud- 

^ ^ inq the Melghat taluq) may be explained by the fact 

Causosof divereencemdensity. ^ 

villages, and by the comparative absence in them of unculturable areas and 
hilly tracts which characterise the southern districts of Berar from the northern 
ones except the Slelghat taluq. Such lully tracts materially contribute to vary 
the density in different districts. These causes are also applicable to the variation 
in density in different taluqs which make up tho six districts of the proiince. 


39. The present census, which was taken after an interval of ten years 

and three days, shows that tho population of Berar has 
decreased by 143,476 or by 4-9 percent. With the 
decrease in the population, there has been a general 
decrease in the density during the decade. It is noticeable in every district except 
Akola, where the increase is, how’ever, very slight (nearly three persons per square 
mile). The causes of these variations will be considered in the next chapter on the 
movement of population. Subsidiaiy Table I compares the mean density of iiopu* 
lation per square mUe by districts and also by taluqs since 1867. Its last column 
shows that there has been since 1867 a net increase of 30 persons per square mile 
in the density of the population of Berar. The increase is visible in eveiy district 
throughout the province, ranging from 7 to 47 persons per square mile. 


40. Taking now the taluqs, Ellichpur is the most densely populated, having a 

density of 311 persons per square mile. It equals 
accord- .jhat of Gloucestershire. The most sparsely inhabited 
taluq in the province is Melghat in the EUichpur 
district with, a density of 22. It is slightly higher than that of the Scottish county 
of Inverness. The density of the remaining taluqs ranges from 86 to 267 persons 
per square mile. For the purpose of classification, the 22 taluqs are shown on the 
map in six groups according to their density per square mile, thus : — 


(1) Densely populated, i.e., having a density between 

250 and 311. 

(2) Fairly densely populated, i.e., having a density 

between 200 and 250. 

(3) Average densely populated, i.e., having a density 

between 160 and 200. 

(4) Thinly populated, i.e., having a density between 

100 and 150. 

(5) Sparsely populated, i.e., having a density between 

85 and 100. 


Ellichpur, Akot and Amraoti. 

Khamgaon, Morsi, Daryapur, Chan- 
dur, Malkapur, Jalgaon and Akola. 
Murtizapur and Balapur. 

Darwha, Basim, Mangrul, Yeotmal 
Chikhli and Mehkar. 

"Wun, Kelapur and Pusad. 


(6) Very sparsely populated, i.e., having a density of Melghat. 

22 . 


It wiU be seen that the 12 taluqs of the first three groups have their densities 
above the mean provincial density: they are the taluqs which comprise the 
Payanghat valley or the central plain tract. The nine taluqs of the next two 
groups are situated on the Balaghat or upland tract of the province ; their 
densities are much below that of the provincial average. The remaining taluq of 
the last group comprises the mountainods forest region on the north of the 
province. 
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Agricuttupal Statistics. 

41 A reference to Subaidiaij Table II Tnli sliow that in Borir 9" 2 per cent 
of jt3 cultarable hnd is already under cultn-ation as 
tiMto^^uuoa aiiainst 93 1 m 1891. On an arcr^, each individual 
of the total population la Berar has 2’9 acres of 
cultiratcil land. Very nearly the same aiera^ conics also for the total culturahle 
laniL Of the distncts Amraolj, Akola, Elhchpur (Tvithout Mclghat) and 
Buldana have hardly anj landaTailableforcuU»ation,thepcrccnta"o of land under 
cultivation in them being from 99 C to 09 0 Tbo average number of acres of 
cultivated and also that of cuUurablc land per beau in the first three districts 
l)Cing 2 4, 2 5, and 21 respectively anj further increase m the agncuUuralpopu 
htion in them mu«t, therefore, *‘be' atlendal by a decrease m the means of sus- 
tenance falhng to the lot of each indmduaL" In the Melghat taluq there is about 
30 per cent of llic cuUurable land still not taken up for cultivation In the Ilanm 
di«tnct the margin of land available for cultivation is very small, being only about 
2 per cent It is m the remaining distncl of un that the area of culturahle land 
not taken un is comparativclj large, *c, 9 per cent As this district is spar*ely 
inhahitetl, tuo density of popubtion to the 'quaro rode being 119 there is some 
nrobabditj of an incrcaso in the population But 131 047 ncres of tho cullurabte 
land not taken up lie in the W uo, Banvha and KcUpur lalnqs, wlucli are in the 
midst of hilly tracts and consequently incomcmcnt or unprofitable to cultivate. 


Towns and Villages. 


42 In Ccrar there are m all il towns and 5,710 inhabited Tillages, as against 
. . 39 and 5,783 rc«poctiicIy m 3891 In 1881 there 

Towa* ud vuuit* were 34 toiTos and 5/>51 vdlaces Tlio details for each 
distnct and taluq arc given in IWincial Table! The towns and villages ara 
broadly groupoil according to sire in Table HI Table IV gives tho population of 
towns with variations since 18C7 


43 Hie term ‘ ullage’ denotes the area which has been demareatwl by 
survev for retenue purpo'cs as a noti’a ofkaiha 
* TUi*c««4a qq,e na'ras or livnlcts contained mlhm the area of 
a village arc treated for census purpo»ca as parts of it 
A "town" includes every mumcij»abty of whatever sue, all civil lines not in 
eluded mlhm mumcipaniimts, every cantonment and nil places inhabitctl by not 
less than 5000 pcrvins. Tlie«o dcnmlions will slow that the distinction retained 
l)ctwccn a villace and a town is inostlv m the nuintjcr of population and not in its 
respective charactcnsbc* n jiignculturslornon agnndtunil population. Sirm 
jknrwef«entiallj an agricultural province, an I each of ib towns, haringa largo 
culJursble area, conlainj a high proportion of cultirat rs, very few plaoM wouhl 
have been reckoned as towns if the definition of a town had ucco so framed as to 
depcntl cntiirl^ on tl e non agricultural element. Under the«e circumstances the 
definition pTcn above, tl ough aoraewbat arbitrary, is the most suitable for itatis 
tical purposes and also for comparison with other prormees. 

14 TIjc total nuraher of lowos and villages ihowu m Tal Ic 1 will not ncces 
aanly tallv wUh that given in the revenue rtlum as 
uDinhalitfl villages a^, altfvgrther cteluled from 
IheTsUc, M bIvo a town or village, co»SMtifg < f two 
or n T revenue villsgev, the files cf which are lalcmiixr’l with or contiguous bv 
I* e litn of c’ er villa,,e3 is treated as one town or village {n the TsI le 

43 As eomparwl with tl e previous census tl ere has l»een a net iccrraw of 
frclowrik Tie fallowing t'ghl placn have rwn to 
ta Ut ttaWt H theraakofVwnsiacelb.il -^In tie Amrs^U dii 
Inet, (I) Murtirapur, (2) Chao lar an I (3) Dattapur , 
n nicipir, (I) Chandnr E-iar, la BoIJata, (I) Clikhh *sJ(2) Buhiari , o-nJ 
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in Wun, (1) M’un, and (2) Darwha. Of these, Bnldana has less tlian 6,000 in- Chap. I. 
liahitants, Init having a invniici polity, it is included in the list. Tho following 
three places, which Avere towns in 1891, haA'o been excluded from the list, ns each 
of them has now less than 6,000 ijihahitants : — (1) Pusla,and(2) ISTandgaon Petit in 
the AinraoU district ; and (3) Umarkhed in tho Basini district. 

46, The total nnmhcr of villagc-s has decreased since 1891 by 76 ; as com- 
pared with tho census of 18S1 it has, hoAvevor, incrcas- 
of j^y i 59 _ Qjjj, (Ijq decrease of 76 Aillagcs, 6 arc 
on account of their having become toAvns,"^Avhilc tho 
rest, 70, arc duo to village-sites having been deserted, as will be seen from Subsi- 
di.arv* Table III, which shows the number of villages deserted and Hint of 
inhabited in each of the talugs since 1891. 


47. In Table HI all the villages have been arranged in four groups according 
„ to their sizes. Tlio first group contains Adllagcs of the 

Classification o. villaaci. smallest size, i.c., c.ach having inhabitants from 1 to 

500; the .'jocond 500 to 1,000 ; the third 1,000 to 2,000 ; and the fourth 2,000 to 
6,000. The first group contains 4,284 villages, Avhich number exceeds that for 
1891 by 80. This .apparent increase docs not mean tliat so many jiew villages 
have been inhabited since the last census ; itshow.s mostly tho reduction of villages 
of larccr size into this group. The talnqs in Avhich such villages have increased 
appreciably arc ; — Basim (32), Morsi (31), Mchkar (23), and Amraoti (12). The 
aggregate population of the villages of this grouj) as compared with that of tho 
same group for 1891 has, however, gone down by 4,412. Tlic largest number 
of such villages is found in the IVun district. Eivch of tho remaining throe 
groups shoAvs"^ a decrease in the number of villages and .also in population. 
The villages of the second group, which nnmhcr 954, .appear to liaA'O sutfered most 
during the last decade, as their number has been reduced by 116, and population 
by 93,387. This decrease has tended to enhance tho number of villages of tbo 
first group, J.C., those containing from 1 to 600 inhabitants. The decrease is 
marked in the folloAA’ing taluqs : — ^ilchkar, M.alkapnr, Basim, Pusad and IMurtizapur. 
There are noAV 303 villages in the third group, against 400 in 1891. Tho small 
reduction ofnincA-illagcs during the last decade in the fom'th group, Avhich contains 
110 ATllagcs, is chiefly due to tho formation of ncAv toAvns, Avhicli must liaA’c heon 
evolved from A'illages of this group. 


Proportion of population in vil- 
lages of different groups to total 
mral population. 

pages 24 and 25, TV, 10 
to 12. 


48. Out of the total rural population of Borar 37-6 per cent, litm in the smallest 

A’illages, vi:., those containing inhabitants from 1 to 
600. Their proportion is highest for tho A^felghat 
taluq (89-1 per cent). IMorc than half the population 
of Kclapur and Wun taluqs is also to he found in 
villages of this size. 48’8 per cent, or nearly half of 
tho rural population reside in villages Avhich haA’e 
inhabitants above 600 and beloAv 2,000. The percentage is about the' same for 
all the districts except for Ellichpur, Avherc it is comparatively less (40’2 per cent.), 
OAving to the inclusion of the mountainous Mclghat taluq, the people of Avhich, as 
observed above, mostly live in the smallest villages. A littlo less than one- 
seventh of the population is' found in larger villages, each containing inhabitants 
from 2,000 to 6,000. Their percentage is the highest in tho Amraoti district (21’3), 


49. From Subsidiary Table IV it will be seen that in Borar the average 

population of a toAvn is 9,633 and that of a village is 
average is tho highest in the Akola district 
both per toAvn (12,416) and per village (474). It 
is the smallest (6,905) per toAvn in tho Buldana district, and (296) per village 
in the Ellichpur district. 
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Para. 50 


60 In the ivhole province 15 2 per cent of the total population is returned 
Oito III rail tiofoitlom. “ naidmg m towns nnd 84 8 m I ilUges In IBill the 
oi a ft- T^r 1 proportions were 12 5 and 87 5 per cent re«pcctive- 
pagC3-l and .o, U, 4 Those of the aeighhounng provinces ore as 
““•IS Mows— ‘ 


Lrb&a Panl 
popalation popatatiaa 

Bombaj Praidencj 19 81 

Centnl Provinces 8 3 91 7 

Iljderabad SLste 191 89 9 


51 TahiD" the relative proporbons of the urban and rural population by 
districts, Amraoti. Ahola and Dhclipur, which com* 
nirsi pn«e tho northern part of Bcrar, como together with 
“ nearlj the same proportions, i e , about 21 5 and 78 5 
per cent re«pcct»elj Jn 1891 the projiorlion of the 
urban to the rural population in these districts was as 18 to 82 The yroporlions 
of the remaining 3 districts distinctly show how far tho rural clement is stronger 
m tho •outhern than m the northern parts of Bcrar Among the taluqs Lllicbpur, 
Amraoti, Ivhamgaon, Akola and Balapur haro the highest proportions of urban 
population In Mclghat and Kchpur there are no towns Mchhar is the only 
taluq where the urban population is under 5 per cent 


Pr«T>OTtloss of or^ia tod 
popoUUps tij dlstrieU 
Ulsat 


52 Columns 12 to 17 of Imperial Table III give the classiScation of towns 
Of the 4 1 towns, three arc larjcc ones, i e , each of them 
ttSSSi” ilk SSa“'‘ “ W'hlw" 0 . cr SO mi ind dO 000 , 

they are Amraoti Akola, and Klhchpur Ten towns 
have each a population of above 10,000 and below iO •KX) Bach of (he remaining 
thirty one towns contains from 5,000 to 10,000 inhaliLants The 11 towns ofBttar 
arc situated thus '—15 in the Amnoti district, 10 in Akola, C each m Mhchpur 
and Buldana, 4 m un and 3 in tho Bastm district, riofr Imperial lable "N 

63 Out of 2,751,010, the total population of Bcrar, 110,151 persons hae m 
« , . towns Tlicir number has increa'cd since 1891 by 

PeysliUen is tewti 58,7lOor 103 i»crcent Tina pcrrentipe would nae 
to 35 7, if the present town population bo compared with that of 1891 llie 
incrca«e is chiefly due to improved communication«, the ctp.an«ion of cotton trade 
and the erection of steam cotton pttaamg an I pmntng fnctoriM, which have 
attracted many lalionrcrs and traders to (owns from villages nnd other countnes. 
In \own% of 1km Wvwnctenl tW prwaiX tt-nsna \\ steam coWon prr'sra 
and 8G panning factories, of winch 21 presses nnd 52 pinning hictonea were 
erected during the decade Tlio increav* jn the |>opulation is alao atlnbutahle t 
some catent to tho inclusion of the populatioo of thp«o places, which arc now new! 
rankol as towns 

51 About onc*fifih of the town people of the province live in large town 
contammg a population of over 20000, alxmt one 
fnf«^n trp«ni»^lcaiaAJ (htrd.m towns each pofl»e»»ing from 10,1)00 (« 20,00 
sSStlea**** * ** ^ inhabitants , ard the rest in thow of the s mallml »ii< 


55 S'dcc 1891 the town population Jas increased in theWun district b 
_ _ , . , , 1 11 2 jwr cent, in BuHana It 17 per cent, in Akol 

%Tt 4 uaS ** **^ *^^*^” by 153 per cert, and in Eliichpur and Amraoti b; 

64 and 63 percent, nwpectively In the Ilavtl 
dis*r}''t there has leen a doereaK* of OC percent, sthWi iitfue to ll e c*clu»ioi 
of Uie populaljon of UmarVhed. whicli, having dccrea*cd m pipulalion ilunng ih 
deca-Ie, las row erased to tie cU»y^ as n town. TIjc low prftvmUge of increa.*' 
m thr Amraoti distnct IS alwi due to tie erclu'on of tie ponuIatiJ!} of IVil 
ani Nardgaoa IV’h, each of which ha* now Ins U an 5W) intabitvnls 


fiG. 'niirtT.<r*e cf 0 c to«Tv»how anic'Wtaw*, varying from 23 to 1*3 1 prrcrnl 
_ in thnrpopuUli m Tlrt/mr* wl j< h hare tTt/wnni< r 

b KTibij. ,1 1831 _v,.,taul (03 I ent] 

IHttspar (COS pr» rent ) Milksps' (42 1 per rmt ) 
Murtitapur (5S 7 p^r cent), Akola (3G 4 per cent ), Shegaon (SI'S ceatk IVai. 
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(31 per cent.), Bulilann (27-5 per cent.), Cliikhli (26 per cent.) and Wun (26-8 per Chap. I. 
cent). The incrc.nsc .nt Bal.apnr is the least, heinp; only 2'3 per cent. The remain- °° 
ing thirteen towns show a falling olT in their population. The decrease is the high- 
est at Shcndnrjana, 31-6 ])or cent. ; atls’cr Pinglai it is 21 per cent, and at Anjan- 
gaon 17 per cent. It is the lowest at Wadegaon, being only -8 per cent. 

57. In the towns the proportion of females to every 1.000 males is on an 

avera!ic aslow as 933, nhilc in the villages it is 983. 

Proportion of sexes in towns, p^'roportion is very low in the towns of Wnn (742), 

2ylnrli7..apur (803). Ahola (826), Paralwada (841), Buldana (859), Amraoti 
(869) and Yeotmal (901). This is what we naturally expect to find, as a portion 
of the town population consists of immigrants, who come to towns generally from 
villages and other provinces for trade or service, mostly without their families. 

In the ease of "Wun the low proportion of females is, however, due to a fair which 
w.as held there at the time of the Census, and where the males far out-numbered 
the females. In Paratwada it is due to the military population. Generally 
in small towns, most of which are, really speaking, overgrown villages, the 
proportion is nc.arly the same as that in villages. In the following five tornis, 
however, the females considerably exceed the males, their number per 1,000 males 
being as m.arkcd .against c.ach : — NVadegaon 1,064, Iliwarklicd 1,051, Barsi Takli 
1,030, B.alapur 1,029, and Ellichpur 1,019. The fir.st three towns have more of 
agricultunil than industrial or commercial element in them. The last two arc the 
old towns, which, as wilt be noticed shortly, had their importance in the ^loglai 
times. Ivluch of their trade having fallen off, few immigrants arc attracted there ; 
and to this cause may chiefly be attributed the preponderance of the females to the 
males in these places. 

Chief towns. 58. Each of the chief towns of Berar will now be briefly described. 

Ajnraoti, the first town in Bcr.ar, has maintained its rank since 1891. 

It is the head-quarters of the province, and has now a population of 34,216, being 
an increase of 5,270 persons or 22 per cent during the decade, although there has 
been a decrease of 681; acres in its municipal limits. The population of this area 
cannot he ascertained, hut it must be small, as a large portion of the area thus 
transferred contained waste laud. The town is steadily increasing in population 
since 1881, when it stood second on the list of towns. During the last two decades 
' it has seen an increase of 10,066 persons or 45-2 per cent, a result which is solely 
due to its commercial development. It “ is the richest town of Berar with the 
most numerous and substantial commercial population.” It jiosscsscs a hr.anch of 
the B.ank of Bombay, and has the largest cotton mart, where on an average 80,953 
Iq/as of cotton are brought and sold annu.ally. It has .also a large grain market 
and has 8 cotton presses and the same miinhcr of ginning factories and 2 oil 
mills; of these 2 presses, 4 ginning factories and 1 oil mill were established, 
within the decade. Since on the present occasion the occupations of town people 
are not separately tabulated, the statistics regarding the agricultural, industrial 
and commercial classes of town population cannot be discussed or compared -with 
those of the previous census, when only 10 per cent of the people of Am raoti w’cre 
returned as engaged in agricultural pursuits. The male population of this town 
exceeds that of the female by 2,374. This shows that its trade has attracted many 
male immigrants from other places. 

Akola. Owing to an increase in its population from 21,470 to 29,289, this 
town has risen in rank from the third to second town. The r.ate of increase is 36-4 
per cent. Previous to 1881 Akola was not a great commercial town, but since then 
its flourishing cotton and grain marts have materially contributed to increase the 
population by 76-2 per cent., which is the highest percentage except that for 
Yeotmal. Here the males preponderate the females in a very high degree, vizi, 

1,000 to 826. Owing to its being on the railway line, and its possessing facilities 
of good made roads to Hingoli and other places, it has become a centi-e of cotton 
and grain trades. Here, too, there is a branch of the Bank of Bombay. In the 
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CU&p. I last COnsus Report a further increase m its population was n;;htlv predicted j 
®8 and even now, its flotm«hing trade leads one to expect a further increase until 
the projected railway line from Khandwa to nmgoli rid Akola is opened, when 
it 13 believed that a laige portion of its trade mil be diverted to lJa«jm and 
ILngoli 

EUiclipnr, ‘ which was the Moglai capital of Bcrar ’ and once tlio ino«t 
populous town IS gradually falhn" off m its population In ISO? and aI«o in 1881 
It had stood first on the hsL In IbDl it became «ccond,ondnowit ranks as the third 
town. Its downward movement was anticipated in the previous Census Report, 
and the returns now show that its population has dccrca«ed b} 655 persons or J per 
cent Unlike Amraoti and Akola its female population that of male bj 

254 It can hardlj boast of being a large commercial toToi Formerly it powssed 
the largest number of weaver*, djers and oil sellers Vs obser\ed in the last 
Census Report, a branch ruliroy line to this town is sure to pcsloro to some extent 
its former importance During the last famine such a project was under 'cnous 
consideration, but somehow or other it has been left over 

Tniflvn peftw the second cotton mart m the pronnee, is progrc*»irg 
stcadilv In^popuiation it has nsen higher than Akot> which in 1691 stood fourth 
on ibo list , but now Khamgaon takes its place with a population of 18,341, which 
shows an increase of 2,743 or 17 6 per cent Since ISSl its population has increas^ 
by 43 per cent There are C rteam cotton presse* and 9 ginning factories, of which 
2 prestos and 3 pinning factories were esl^lishcd since 1&91 The trade rclurns 
show that annuallv on an a\ crvgo 46353 iojos of cotton arc brought into the cotton 
market of this town It has a largo commercial and Industrial population 
In 2801 onlj 11 per cent of its people had returned IhemseJrcs as agncul 
turi'ls. 

Akot one of the chief cotton marts of Bcrar Although its popula 
tlon has increased from 16 905 to 16,252, i r , 14 per cent, yet tlie rate of tncrca«c 
Is not as high as that of Shegaon or Khamgaon Its cliief local mdustra , carpet 
making, for which the town was once famous, has now fallen off considcnblj It has 
A largo agncuUural population Smeo 1891 Iwoncw cotton presses and 5 pnmng 
factoncs hare Uxn established, making up a total of 3 presses and 7 ginning 
factories 

Saraaja, although suth on the list, is the second town m the Amnoli 
district Irhad lost 7 per cent of its population m tl c pcno»l from 1667 to 1881, 
GuC owing to tfio remaf of ifs cotton trswc ffio popufjtion has mcreaseif in ffc fast 
two decades bv 5 012 or 51 3 per cent There arc 4 cotton pre^'cs and 5 pnnmg 
factonc', of winch 2 presses and 3 gmmng factonca wero cstallisled dunrgtle 
decado. 

Sheg^Oa, which was in 3567 ‘simply a large 8!:*ncuItoral vflbge,' 
is now one ox the chief cotton marts of Bcrar It showcil a low rale of incrrw 
in its population at the pn. nous census, but br its rapid growth It lias now 
nwn one step higher on tho list of towns The incmse of nopalatjon mthm 
tl c decade amounts to 31 8 per cent, most of whom are immigrants attracM 
1) trade 

S&dsi owes its importance ctielly to its Icing on a high road from 
Ifmroti to Akola, to which place cotton ar 1 seeds are brought m very large 
fjuantitics. This Iowa ihowi aa increase of 11 5 per cent. 

Zff&IkapST, which Las wit! n the decade incrrased in population from 
9222 to 13 1 12, is the U-gest town in tie Bullana distnet Tl e increase amonnti 
to 42 1 per cent, and u due to the develohment of ill cotton trade, wl ich witl, ro 
d'lult, atdl ecsl sue to iecitaac its popuUUon. Two colloa prcuca and 4 ginning 
fartcres Lave l*rca csUhLiheJ here mace ISOI 

3iiat?a 1* steaddr growiag a" I shows aa Increase of 95 prr cent 
• ace tr ace 1831 increase, lowcTcr. amounts (o C8 per cent. It owes 
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its importance partly to its being a railway depot and shnnting station and partly Chap. I. 
to the existence of ft large cotton sinnning and weaving mill. A steam cotton Para- 59- 
ginning factory has also been cstablislied in tbi.s town recently. 

Ycotmal is the hcad-qnarlcrs of,_ and the largest to'vn in, the Wnn 
district. Since ISOI its population has increased from 0,404 to 10,o45, or by 
63-1 per cent, which is the largest incro.asc in the towns of llcrai'. Since 1881 it 
amounts to 137 per cent., which is also the highest in the ])rovincc. The increase 
is entirely duo to the expansion of its coUon trade, which will, no doubt, still 
encourage the growth of the population of tliis town. There .arc 1 cotlo)i press and 
.5 ginning factories, of which the former and 3 ginning factories were established 
since 1891. 

Balapur 'Vhich “was the chief military station of the iMoghal rulers 
of Ber.ar after Elliehpur,’’ shows a poor increase of 23G i)cr.sons or 2-3 per cent, 
in its population since 1891. Compared with 1881, it sliows a decrease of 994 
persons. The decrease is duo to much of its cotton trade having been <livcrlcd to 
the neighbouring towns of Shegaon ami Kh.'ungaon, which have the advantage of 
being railway stations. 


Paratwada, ''hich is the head-quarters of the Elliehpur di.strict and the 
only military station in llerar, has increased in population by lo G )icr cent., though 
in i891 it showed a decrease of 4 0 per cent in its population. The ]n-oportion of 
females to 1,000 males here is as low as 811, and is due to this town containing a 
large number of military population. 

59. Imperial T.ablc V showsthc towns of Berar arranged territorially with popu- 
lation bv religion. Sub-sidiary Table V gives the nro- 
Rciicions of Utiian popuUtion. pQ^iions of the population of (iin'erent rcligion.s in every 

10,000 persons in urban and rural areas. It will be seen therefrom tli.at the Hindu’s 
are partial to village life, hut that they arc iti this rosjiecl. fir excelled by the Animis- 
tics. The proportions of other religions, .specially *Mu.salman and .Tain, arc much 

higher in towns. Although the projiortion of Hindus 
living in towns is much lower than that in villages, yet 
more than 76 per cent of the urljan population of Berar follow this religion. The 
percentage is, however, much less in the following towns : — Kholapur(6G‘l percent.), 
Mangrul (62T per cent.) and Bnl.apuv (51'8 per cent). 

In xillages generally, there arc on an average 536 Mnsalmans to e\'ery 
__ , 10,000 of the population, but in towns tlicir proi)ortion 

llnsMmans. 2,099. 86,786 or nearly 41 per cent, of the 

^lusalmans of Berar are found in towns. Tlieir number exceeds 5,000 in the 
following three tornis only; — Akola (7,484), Elliehpur (7,244) and Amraoti (6,295). 
In the following towns they exceed 30 per cent, of the population of the town, 
though numerically their numbers arc not large : — Balapur (42), Mangrul (36), 
and Kholapur (31), In Akola, Amraoti, Malkapur, Akot and Basitn the ]\IusaI- 
mans have increased appreciably, tbc increase ranging from 556 at Basim to 
1,334 at Akola. 

Tbc Jains, who on an average number 163 in every ] 0,000 urban population, 

are scattered throughout the province. 6,864, or about 
one-third of their number are confined to towns, 
where they are engaged in trade. TJioy are numerous in the towns of Karanja, 
Amraoti and Balapur. 

Of the Christians, 1,874 are found in towns. They muster strong in Amraoti 

Ota'Btians ^‘'‘3 358, Yeotmal 195, and 

Badnera 367. 

There are 1,449 Sikhs in Berar, out of whom only 304 or 20 per cent, are 
Siklis. found in to^vns. 


Out of 630 Zoroastrians or Parsis in the province, 489 live in towns. TJieir 
- - Parsis largest number, 133, is found in Badnera. Akola 

baa 83, Amraoti' town and Oamp 63, Khamgaon 46 
and Shegaon 31. In other towns they are found in small numbers. 


f 
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ara^ 60 


Houses. 

CO Pronncial Table I al^o «bow3 the number of occupied hou«c3 in tomis and 
, a^llage3 of each talutj and district At the previous 

census the following was the definition of a hou«e in 
rural as well as urban areas —“The dwellinir pl^ ol one or more familic*, tnlh 
Ihcir resident servant" having a separate principal entrancefromtho common Tray." 

For the present census, the «ame definition was followed in villages and 
, , , , . small towns with a "hght modification, ii:, theex- 

pre3«ion common waj was cxpmdeil into “ common 
waj , "pace or compound " so as to avoid misapprehension In largo town", i e , 
tho’"c containing ot cr 20,000 inhabitants, a liou«e was, how ever, on the present 
occasion defined as ‘ an\ building separitcly a"3e"«c<l to mumcipal taxation Tlic 
object of adopting this delimtion was to obtain statistics for ascertaining as to whe- 
ther there was overcrowdiDg m such towns, and for this purpose the unit adopted 
for a hou«e was structural, and not social Tlic«e definitions were not at first 
torrcctlj understood by the ccn"us agenev , but later on, when thc> were eiplame<l 
to them at the district headquarters and tab"!! mcetmgs, the nnsLihcs were 
rectified and the hou«c3 were numbered accordingly Jn the Census Ilcport for 
1891 it IS mentioned that tho definition was notatricti) adhered to in some localities 
Under thc"o circumstances, It IS not safe to place much reliance on a comparison 
of tho figures of this and the last census, specially with regard to the number of 
hou<ca in towns 


G1 Tho total number of occupied Uou«eswSGT^>10, of which 60,741 arc m 
, , . towns Tlic absolute dccJTa«c is 23 0')^ and Ihorrli 

Keabefefp«fi«*to*h««*. decrease IS 30 per cent Thisdecrcasc is atln- 
hutablo pirtir to the dccrca«o in population and partly to tho change in the 
definition of a hou«o m large towns There are now, on an aicragc 1 8 persons to 
a hou«c ai comparc<I with 4 9 in 1S'>1 

G2 Tliorc IS more hou"e accommodation in the province now than what it 
« . .V was m 18 sl, when aUhougli tho population was !e*" 

bj 8i,3-l3, Uicavengo nunil<cr of i)cr"ona occupying 
a bou«c was 5 7 In the villap,c" tho dcnsit) of 
txjpuUtion per hou"c ann<'" from 4 I in tho Jalgaon taluq to 6 0 intlio ilel 
ghat, and in the towns, from 3B at Faratwada to 7 4 at wWola. Tlie lait 
IS one of the three large towns in the province, and the den«it\ is naturally 
high tl ere In the other two large towns, Ainraoti and niichpur, tho density 
isG-tianl4 7 ia«]'OvtiTclj One is not | reparetl to find at Amraoti tho density 
as low as 6 9 jicp«<'ns per liouv ns npparently this loirn contains a large 
nunil<*r of hoascf, winch arc as much, if not more, crowdisl as thoio at AVola 
IVrhaps the I 'w airrago mas U due to a large nutuUr ff but", rarh if 
wlii<-h IS pcrcrally occupied bj'a small number of j'cr^Dns ta tho suburbs of this 
town 


C3 Sub* lurs Tallc M conparcstl eaT<Ta"erminhrrofpcr"i!is per bouse and 
ll e B» cra^e number of bouses per rnusro mile as found 
Artfttt tuxM desjJty ef at tie prevri ccMUS with thrse for 1891 anl IS^iI 
t«n<a*r«ra *,!•- q-j^, aviraccdistnetslc'-tils of pir«>nsi'cf bouse vanes 

from 4 7 in lie \mra>t« arJ Ahola dis’ncts tsfi 1 in the lU'mi du’ncL 

Cl The cuml-rof botj"^ i>er square mile fjr the pforirre is 32 

Tl >• Anraot* »!i«*net bea Is list Among 1} e talu i* 
Vjws »*f this aserag^ sane* from 4 in U e Mr^lai to bt 7 in 
•'**^*"* niebjur Tie IwrJre ta!oj* o' the plu-j t,T tie 

Fasarjhat salW shew a I igif' average (f >5 (tcrtcc uj Li"i talu ji. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

Densifij of the population. 



Ainas DKSsiTT i-nn equAnn Minn. 

Vahutios isci-.EAsn (+) on 
BRcnnAsr. (— ). 

N'et vnria- 

Distmct asd Talcq. 

1001. 

1F.01. 

1881. 

1607. 

1891 
to 1001. 

1881 

U) 1891. 

1807 
to 1881. 

tion 1807 to 
1001 (+) or 
(-) 

1 


3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

■nifTnicTs 

Aniraoti 

£29-'l 

237-0 

20S-5 

181-7 

-0-2 

+29-1 

+2G-8 

+4C-7 

Akoh 

ono 

£14-8 

21C-C 

1707 

+2-8 

—1-8 

+30-9 

+37-0 

Elliclipur . . . • 

im:: 

121-2 

1203 

1070 

-7-0 

+-9 

+ 13-3 

+7-2 

BuldAna , . . . 

ir-o-o 

171-2 

lOG-S 

130-C 

-20-3 

+14-4 

+2G‘2 

+20-3 

Wun 

llQ'l 

120-5 

100-4 

62-9 

-1-1 

■ +20-1 

+17-5 

+30-5 

Baf im . . . . 

1108 

131-3 

121-3 

03-5 

—14-5 

+ 13-0 

+J7-8 

+EG-3 

Jlean for Province 

lOfi-O 

1C3 

1500 

135-8 

—7*5 

+12-1 

+25-1 

+29-7 

T.anQ-j. 

Amraoli . . • • 

£01-0 

273-2 

213-2 

207-8 

-11-0 

+30 0 

+35-4 

+53-8 

Clwcdur 

£20-8 

231-7 

£09-7 

149-3 

—5-0 

+31-0 

+51-4 

+70-0 

Mori . . • • 

£31-0 

244-8 

£03-5 

£03 0 

—13 8 

+30-3 

+-6 

+23-0 

Murtiupur ,, <• 

103ri 

109-3 

181-3 

171-0 

—5-8 

+ 18-0 

+0-7 

+21-9 

Akotft 

£03'5 

lEG-7 

163-7 

148-4 

•flO-8 

—2-0 

+40-3 

+551 

Akot 

£C0B 

2CC-4 

278-5 

230-8 

+•4 

—12-1 

+41-7 

+30-0 

BaUpur . . • . 

18(-0 

178-7 

168-1 

155-3 

+5-3 

-0-4 

+32-8 

+28-7 

Jalgaon .. •• 

212-7 

23S-5 

£58 9 

203-7 

• -25-8 

—20-4 

+55-2 

+ 9-0 

Khatngaon . . 

232 0 

225-2 

218-1 

174-0 

+7-7 

+7-1 

+44-1 

+58-0 

Ellichpur 

311'4 

311-G 

315 7 

291-1 

.n 

—4-1 

+21-0 

+20-3 

Darrapur . . . . 

227-1 

242-0 

243-8 

203-0 

—15-5 

—1-2 

+40-2 

+23-6 

Melghat . , < . 

22'0 

£8-7 

25-9 

24-7 

—0-2 

+2-8 

—12 

—2*2 

Chikhli .. • 

128-4 

148-C 

138-8 

114-8 

—20 2 

+0-8 

+24-0 

+13-6 

Malkapur • . . • • 

210-0 

2-24-7 

213-3 

183-0 

—5-7 

+11-4 

+29-7 

+35-4 

Mchkar , . 

110-0 

151-8 

■ 130-0' 

105-0 

—31-0 

+21-2 

+25-0 

+14-9 

Tcotraal . . . . 

13G-G 

130-9 

118-0 

07-4 

—-3 

+ 18-3 

+21-2 

+39-2 

Barwlia ‘ • 

1477 

147-5 

■ 1250' 

op-1 

+-2 

4“22*5 

+34-9 

+57-6 

Kclapur • - 

95-0 

07-9 

73-0 

07-0 

—12-0 

+24-0 

+0-0 

+28-9 

"Wun- . .. 

90-0 

98-4 

84-8 

78-3 

—2-4 

+13-0 

+0-5 

+17-7 

Basim . , 

14G-0 

1C9-4 

150-0 

110-5 

, -22-8 

+10-4 

+33-5 

+30-1 

Masgrul . . . • ■ 

144-5 

129-7 

120-1 

99-0 

' +14-8 

+9 0 

+20-6 

+44-9 

Pusad , . t - • 

85-7 

108-G 

98-0' 

j 71-5 

! —22-0 

+10-4 

+26-7 

+14-2 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 


Shotciup minher of villape sites deserted <t»d the number inhahited since 1891. 






Village 

Villngo 

Village 

Village 


District. 


Taluq. 


aitra on- 
iiibabitcd 

aitca 

dt.crtoil 

sites 

inlmbitcd 

sites un. 
inhabited 

Bemarks. 





in 1891. 

aince 1891. 

since 1601. 

in 1001. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

fi 

C 

7 


r 

Aniraoti 


Cl 

4 

3 

02 



1 

Cli.mdur 


84 

n 

3 

83 


Auraori 

..y 

Slorsi 


lOG 

G 

l.G 

07 




ilurliMpur 


■S9 

11 

C 

51 




Total 

... 

300 

23 

27 

200 



( 

Akoli 


f.3 

11 

C 

68 



1 

Al:ot 

... 

31 

i " 

4 

i 


Akow 


B.ilapur 

... 

2D 

! 

... 

1 33 




Jnlgaon 

... 

40 

14 

! 

2 

62 



1 

Kliaiogaon 

*.* 

14 

1 

3 

12 



1 

Total 

... 

170 

30 

15 1 

‘ ini 



( 

Ellichpur 


71 

9 

C 

74 


tliuciircr. 

\ 

«. ^ 

Dai7,apur 


17 

' 0 

*** ! 

o.> 



1 

V 

Meigbat 

... , 

149 

] 

14 ■ 

40* 

131 

■ Of these, 11 are in- 
habited on new vil- 
lage sites. 





Total 

... 

237 

28 

40 

2.70 


f 

Cbiklil! 

*». 

33 

9 ! 

1 

41 


EotDASA 

1 

-1 

llalkapur 

... 

35 

9 

... 

47 



1 

1 

Jlebkar 

... 

33 

13 

0 

44 




Total 

... 

104 

31 

3 

132 



( 

Ycotinal 

... 

84 

17 

12 

89 



1 

Danrlia 

... 

C3 

10 

5 

68 


•ffos 

1 

Kclapur 

... 

90 

10 

12 

04 



I 

Wun 


103 

24 

12 

115 




Total 

... 

330 

07 

41 

350 



f 

Basim 

... 

14 

2 

3 

13 


Babiu 

I 

Mangrul 

.*• 

40 

10 

o 

60 



I 

^ Pusad 


40 

0 

2 

60 




Total 

.«• 

100 

24 

7 

123 




Ghand Total 

/ 

... 

1,240 

209 

139 

1,328 
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CHAPTER IT. Chap. ii. 

Para- 65- 


]\[OVEiMENT OF TTIID POPULATION. 


(TAlUiKS II ANP XI). 

Co. Thi? chapter is essentially the most important one in this Report, since it 

_ , .... discu.«.=es the variations in the population, and as also 

cner.-\ cons cn ions. striking feature of the present Census is the 

disclosure of a very large decrease in the ]iopn1alioit (hiring the decade, amounting 
to 143.475 persons. But before examining in detail the stati.slic.s regarding the 
vari.ation in the population, it will ho well to consider in general the main or inde- 
pendent onuses which have a tendency to produce the tlucluations iii the number of 
population, null next to determine how far any one or more of these causes have 
acted or counteracted in bringing about the result in this province unthin the 
decade. Among the causes which chielly aflect the movement of the population 
arc : — gain or loss by births and deaths, and also gain or lo.ss by migration. 

6G. In civilized countries, it is found as a fact that in times of prosperity, 

when living is chc.ip and tlic conditions of life arc 
dcaits.'* affecting births and favourable, a greater number of marriages takes place 

amongst the ma.'=.sc.s of the people, and as a consequence 
the rate of birth is also increased. On the other hand, in times of agricul- 
tural and commercial depre.-^sion, when living becomes expensive, the number of 
maiTiagcs celebrated is as a rule less than the average, and the birth-rate also 
naluraily declines. This jirojiosition, however, docs not concern the ricli, on whom 
such Y.iryiug circumstances li.ardly produce an cflcct in this respect. On a little 
reflection, it will he found that to some extent the .same rule holds good as regards 
the nmnber of marriages in India also. Bov, in spite of the fact that amongst 
a very large section of the people of this country, vh., Hindus, marriage is considered 
as a sacnament or religious duty, which must be performed at all events, altliough 
it cnbails a large expenditure of money, still famines, agricultural depressions and 
other cognate circumstances must necessarily jiroducc a deterrent olicct on the 
number of marriages. Among the adult married population the liirth-ratc declines 
considerably some nine months after the commencement of the distress of a famine 
or great scarcity, owing to several causes, among wliicb llic following are the princi- 
pal ones: — (a) ‘‘ x’ital powers of tlio pojmlation bemg reduced, owing to diminished 
quantity and poor quality of food,” and (t) large number of men leaving their 
homes and going abroad in search of work, while the women remain in their iBlages 
or in the neighbourhood. An improvement in the birth-rate does not take place 
xmtil nine or twelve months after the above causes have been removed. Cwteris 
paribus, mortality too varies according to the cbai-actcristics of the period, being high 
in times of famine and epidemics, and low when otherwise. It takes time for a coun- 
try to recover from the effects of famine, as gcnci’ally, during and after famine the 
mortality does not decrease perceptibly till some time lias elapsed. This is chiefly 
due not to actual starvation, but to deaths from ordinary cUscases resulting from 
the debilitated state of the people. 

67. The chief causes which affect migration arc : — (1) distress from famine, 
„ . . wJiich drive the masses of the people from one district 

Causes affecting migra ion. or province tc another in search of food, (2) demand 

for labour elsewhere on public cr agricultural works, (3) attraction for trade, 
industry or agriculture in certain localities, and (4) interchange of marriages, which 
stimulate considerably the movement of the population ivitliin the province from 
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one diatnct to another or between the neighbouring districts of diflcrent provinces. 
Among the immigrants of the hat claM the females generally predominate the 
males 


68 I “hall now proceed to consider the statistics of Provincial Table H 
^ This table shows the yanalion in population “inco 1867 

T«i.u» ta ih. p.pd.tlon ,nd distncts \t llio pronous census, i c , 

on the 26th February 1891, tbe total population of Bcrar n-as 2R97491,on 
the Ist of March 1001 it was 2,754 016, thus ■howin<’, after an intcra-il of ten 
years and three days adecrcaoc of 113475 or per cent Tlie males have 
decreased by 97 526 or 6 6 per cent , and the females bv 43 949 or 3 3 per cent. 
Comp ired with 1807 and 1881 the prc“cnt total population shows an increase of 
520 J02 and 81 343 or 23 6 and 3 per cent respectively 


69 It Will bo interesting to compare the actual decrease and its pcrccnlaM 
on the total population of Bcrar with tho“c of tho 
V»rt»tt8n In Efrar co«p»rtd principal provinces and states m India Tlio requisite 
iH ipifiV ” * ** dgures are pven below, from which it will bo seen 

that amony the eight provinces and states which have 
dccrca“od m their population Ilcmr comes fourth acconhne to its percentage of 
decrease Each of its ncighbounng province^, n- the Central Ihronnces Ilyder 
abad State and the Bombay Prest lenev, al*© shows a decrca«c: Tiro pcrcenbgo of 
the first IS nearly double of that of Ikrar Tlio'o of tho Bombay Prcsidcnca and 
Baroda State aro also higher by 6 and 14 3 rc«pccli\cly , but those of the 
Ilyderaba I State and Rajpufana aro smaller than tint of Bcrar by 15 and 3 
respectively Each of the remaining provinces and states shows an increase m its 
population 


ProTioen and Stale 

Variat on. 

Percenlag# of vanatioa 
(merfue + ord«rea#a 

Berar 

-143 475 

— 1 ia total pepuiatiofl. 

— 4'9 

Ccotrat rrevieecs 

—1 0*1 77C 

—83 

Bofnhoy 

—1 45* »07 

—33 

llydertbad • 

— 35U59 

—34 

Eenpal 

+3 S19C13 

451 

ItAji'otam 

—2 267^03 

— l-O 

Curma 

+ U’»5CI3 

+ 1-9 

bofth PraTtB?#i sod Oudb 

+7SCWI 

J-l T 

A'iacn 

+723 7TC 

+3-0 

Main* 

+247* etc 

+ 71 

Uir»ia 

-462 *01 

—19 1 

Tracaaeor# 

+ 391 431 

+15 

Coofg 

+T4-3 

+4 3 


70 The decrea-c of 4 per cent in t! •• population m the dceailc, 1801 1900, 

n tl e mo“t "igmfirant in ll ii Uep^ni It m mainly doe 
AjSj 48# u U# |o U e rfliTti <fll e two famines wl leh wiHlicdcvrilKsl 
hter on in iJi# chi[t r anMoli h mirblty and 
dinnpt“’ <^1 1 irt’i ratra in wnc ot! t yrars. Tl c rffarli are nitlo al lo m every 
Tabli. o'lfc rrr^Tit lUioovt, tut epoaallr c« n*j ru us in lie ono showing 

ll <• ago3 of U (• poj uhlion 

71 In t aler to exj lain o"e of tl e rau«ea of findnationi m population !*rtirirj) 

tl e I mrim# an I prrHal CoTs«a*«'# i* is noeo* arv lo 
1 ^ 4 *” ^ •****" w Irncly ll o el arae'er of tl o ten yrara w1 h-h 

I avr intrrrnjrJ Iivlwcm l! •ri ®ol » l\ry Tatta I 
f -ra h TMr t’o lovl pg vital stat tl" ra a- J (I o j n rs of tl r 
»*ap’" f »■»! an J ll " f IV wii'g anneal chr« nj*’" prrs In'^v a" I in a mnrr^inst 
tl" rat cf It" »*-asc£S atd t. h cicala ai Lave atTccteJ the fiuduatws 
15 the p^pu’it -s 
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Annual Chronicle. 


1891. — E.xcess of birth-s over deaths, G, 10 7. Rainfall below the quinquennial average and 
unseasonable. Khanf unci rabi crops suffered. Public health bad ; mortality high ; cholera 
and bowel complaints of an unusually severe typo. Prices of staple food high. 

1892. — Excess of births over deaths, 31,510. Rainfall excessive and unseasonable. Both 
crops suffered. Prices considerably high. Public health good. 

1893. — Excess of births over deaths, 18,973. Rainfall nearly normal, b.ut unseasonable 
in Akola and Wun and in parts of the Basim district, and deficient in the Ellichpur district; 
crops suffered in those parts. Prices fell. Public health not good. 

1894 — ^Excess of deaths over births, 24.802. Rainfall above the average and somewhat 
unseasonable. Both crops were damaged. Prices same ns in 1893. Public health very bad. 

1895. — Excess of denlhs over births, 35,985. Rainfall very deGcient and badly distributed. 
Kharif crops good ; rabi crops failed partially. Scarcity of water was keenly felt. Prices of 
wheat, gram, and rice slightly high, but that of jowari fell slightly. Public health worse than 
in the previous year. Cholera," dysentery and dinrrhena enhanced the rate of mortality abnor- 
mally. 

1390 . — Excess of deaths over births, 15,774. A very bad year. Famine of high prices 
and nreat, though not universal, distress. Second year of scanty rainfall resulting in the 
Ciilure of the kharif to a more or less extent and a diminution in the area under rabi crops. 
Prices nearly doubled from September. The Melghat taluq suffered most severely from 
famine. Distress was severe in parts of the Akola, Buldana and Basim districts. In 'the 
remaining di'-tricts there was distress from high prices, which was felt all over the Province 
till October 1897. 

1897 . A year of the highest mortality since 18G8, save in 1878. Excess of deaths over 

births, 3G,858. Rainfall fair, though very scanty in October and November, which proved un- 
favourable to rabi crops. The kharif crops were, however, excellent. Price of jowari fell con- 
siderably from October. Prices of wheat and rice remained nearly the same as in the previous 
year. Public health fair. Mortality excessively high, due to famine or local scarcity and 
high prices caused by the partial failure of crops in the preceding year and to starving immi- 
grants from the Central Provinces. 

1898 . A. year of prosperity. Excess of births over deaths, 22,608. Rainfall fair, though 

extremely scanty in October and November, in consequence of which the rabi or spring crops 
were very unsatisfactory. Prices fell considerably. Traflio increased greatly both in volume 
and value. Public health excellent ; no epidemics. 

1899. Famine throughout the Province. Excess of births over deaths 30,042. Rainfall 

exceptionally scanty, only 13 inches and 37 cents, being 15 inches and 79 cents less than in the 
previous year. Complete failure of both the kharif and rabi crops. Water-supply very deficient. 
Price of jowari, the staple food, rose considerably. Public health bad. 

igQQ. 4 calamitous year. Exceedingly low birth-rate and highest mortality. Dis- 

tress throughout the Province till November, owing to the failure of crops in the previous 
year. Excess of dcaf/is over births, 146,720. Rainfall fair. Kharif crops good; ra6i crops 
suffered. Prices of staple food exceptionally high till the end of October. The maximum num- 
ber of ' persons relieved was over 601,424 or 20-8 per cent, of the total population. 
The birth-rate fell from 50-5 per mille in 1899 to 31-3, and the death-rate was 82-7 as against 
39-9 per mille in the previous year. The exceptionally high rate was due to famine, influx of 
moribund people from the Hyderabad territory, cholera, which alone carried off over 28,000 
persons, and to dysentery and diarrhoea. 

72. the foregoing resume it will he seen that in the decade there was an 

excess of births over deaths for five years, viz., from 
Eeview of vital statistics and 1891 to 1893 and 1898 and 1899, amounting to a net 
crops during the deoa e. increase of 109,336 persons; while in each of the 

remaining five years the deaths exceeded births by 260,139. Thus in the decade 
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one distnct to another or between the naglibounng districts of diflerent provinces. 
Among the immigrants of the Iwt cla«3 the females generally predominate the 
males 


G3 I shall now proceed to consider the statistics of Provinaal Tabic IT 
_ . ... Tins table shows the variation in population •>inco 18G7 

TtrU oa In a popnla ca. taloqs and districts the prenous census, < e , 

on the 2Cth February 1691, the total population of Bcrar was 2897491, on 
the 1st of March 1001 it was 2754016, thus showing, after an interval of ten 
years and three days a dccrca"o of 143 476 or 4*> per cent The males have 
decreased bj 97 620 or 6 5 per cent , and the females by 43 949 or 3 3 per cent. 
Comp ired with 1807 and 1851 the present total population shows an increase of 
620 and 81,343 or 23 G and 3 per cent, rcspcctircl} 


69 It will bo mtercsting to compare the actual decrease and its pcrccnta«s 
on the total population of Bcrar with tho<‘c of the 
y»riitloa in B«rir coapiwd pnncinal provinces and states in Iniha Tlio requiajto 
la Lidii.” ^^*^*** *” Ogares aro given below, from which it will bo seen 

that among the eight provinces and states which have 
decreased m their population Bcrar comes four^ according to its percentage of 
decrease Each of its ncighbounng provinces, ti the Central I'roTmces Il^dcr 
abad State and the Bombay Prewdonev, aloo shows a decrease. TJie percentage of 
the first la ncarlj double of that of Ik rar Tlio^o of the Bombaa Presiucncy and 
Baroda Stale arc also higher bj 6 and 14 3 respective!} , ^ut those of the 
Iljdcraba I State and Rajputina aro smaller than tlat of Bcrar bj 1 6 and 3 
rcspcctiTcI) Each of the rcmaming provinces and stales shows an increase m its 
population 


rrarincv and State 

\ anat on. 

percentage of vsnstioa 
(increaae + ordecreafe 

Berar 

-143 475 

•«}Istotatpofal3t oa. 

-4D 

Central ProTinee* 

— 107t “76 


Bombay 

— 14?** 107 

—55 

llyderahad 

^05 m 

—54 

EengnI 


451 

Baj] ntam 

—5 287,205 

—1 9 

Bu ma 

■ft 52? on 

4>l-9 

botth tVeitern Prorlceef and Qcdb 

+ 7P090I 

4-1 7 



^3 9 

Ms'trai 

+2g72CI6 

+ 71 

Buola 

-«•» “01 

—19 1 
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there was a net lo-'S of 160,603 per^jns b\ excels of ilcatlis over birtlis It is to he 
remembered that cliolen was prevalent m all the years cacepl m 1803, winch 
the Tear of pr03pcnt\ It was nrolcnt in 1895 to 1897 and in 1900 Tlierc was not 
a single Tear in wluch both the Lhanf and rah crops were good , llie former were 
good onl} for four 5 ear«, but in none of tlie«c a ears were the latter crops 8 ati«fac 
torv owing to “canty rainfall m October and jSoiembcr In the remaining six 
^cars both the crops suflered more or Joss owing to gcneralJj seanta or un^ea 
Eonablc rainfall fho'c m 1896 failed partiallv, wlule tho«o m 1890 failed 
completelj, thus causing two famines following each otlier within about two jears 
Prices of staple footl were high for six vears , out of the“c the^ were exccptiODally 
lugh for four jTars, 1 < , in 1696, 1897, 1899 and 1000, owmgto the failure of 
crops and export 


73 TIio«o causes will at once maVc it evident wh\ the population of tlio prov- 

„ ince instead of increasing as it did dunng the intervals 

of the first three cen*u“cs, decreased so considerably 
witl m the decade It is morcoaer, to be rrnicniljcrcd that Berar is essentially an 
agncuUural proamcc, 73 2 per cent of its population arc pnmanU dependent on 
agnculturc and its couuncrce and its cl icf industries arc mainly dependent on the 
products of the soil TIic most aaluabic crop 13 cotton, while jowan is the most 
important staple footl, on atlnch the majority of the pcpulation hie Both Uio 
pnncipal crops co\ cr in fairly c<|ual proportions aliout 70 per cent of llie entire 
cjltiaatetl area Tlic majority of the agnculliiral population, and specially tlic field 
lal)ourcrs, rro Ixith poor and ignorant Tlicy arc ca.sily ntreclcd ba failure of rain 
Tlic majonta of the urban population which represents 36 2 per cent of the total 
jvipulation suficr from rise in prices Tims in a year of drought or famine, 
the bulk of tlic poj Illation is tliroam out of employment and rcduecti to nb«o!ufo 
want ns it is generally loath to moac oJ«cwhcro nor knows any other induslry to 
Vl Tlic condition of the majority of the poojde, thereforr, liccomes a cry 

on such occasions Add to the«e ttio inMiiitaiy conditions of ninl and 
'f ninl the gcnenl Ignorance of the j>eoplo to the most clementnn rules 

* »i\tion, and as a natural sequence cliolcra or some cj iJetiuc follows ami raises 
tbo ^hitormalU 
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flipht. In tho Amrju'tJ nnil Wnn districts nmlin'dio plnin tnluqa of tlio IClnchpur cbap. 11. 
district there wns distress from hipli prices. In Atipnst 180(5 the price of jownri, Para. 7 C. 
the staple food of the ]>eople, was L’Oi seers per rupee, hut it rose ns high as 10,5 
seers per rupee in Noveinher next. Tiie total munher of pcr.«oiis supported by the 
relief works cluring the f.unine was 4,0!k.*.27(», Towards (ho end of the yc.ar, 
notably in I)eeonil>t'r, when the etl’eets of (ho famine had time to show tiicm- 
selves,* the b5rth*nde fell considor.ably Isdow the «lecenninl mean (3Ssj). TJic 
total mun!>er of deaths registered in 1897 w.as lo0,~32 again.sl 121,787 in 
the previous year and 112,272. the mean of the previous five years. The 
dealh-rato in' this year amountetl to 52 G per mille against an average of 
37‘G for the pn'ceding five years, nitd h.ad only been exceeded once since 
ISGS. In the Amr.tuti district, the rate of mortality rose ns high as 01*1 
per mille owing to a large mtmlter of ludO.st'irvod jm’migranfa from the 
Central Provinces, most of whom wore “ too fitr gone front the «jfiect.s of chronic 
starvation to bo saved by food.” 

76. Tlic second famine of 18994900 was the Fcvorcst that ever visited Ber.nr 

fur very many years. It alTccfed the whole i)rovincc, 

Efccna Fisslne- tliouuh* its intensity was not felt fii tlic IVuii and 

Kel.apur taluqH of the IVun <lislrict till May IJMK). Tlic rainfall from June 
to SoptemlH'r 1899 was fitful and extremely .scanty, in all 12 inches and 02 
cents .against the decennial nvemge of !l3-82 inehc.s. Tim nnfnmn crops failed 
completely in all district.s e.xccpt Wun, njul .aa the nuns Htnpj>ed entirely from 
al> 3 ut the 20lh 8'*ptcml>or, “little or no spring crops wore, sown, and most of 
what was sown altogether failed.” The normal nnnn.al^ outturn of crops of tlio 
preceding ton yc.ar.-', exclusive of the ‘year 1890-97, as given in the Berar Famine 
ileport, vr.as 9,890,031 mounds, while the actual untttirn of lSn94!500 was 251,931. 
in.ounds. In other word.**, (ho actual priubu'e was only 2*5 per cent, of the u.«ual 
quantity. It was not merely a failure of crops, hut also a fodder famine, cottplcd 
xvdth great scarcity of water, resulting in great inorlalily among cattle. “Tlio 

fin.ince 3 of the province were disorganized ; tra<le languished ; crime 

rose to abnormal figures, and (he jnil.s were filled to overcrowding." 'I'lie price of 
jonari, tlm staph? food of (he province, *' rose nipidly in October ami November 

1899 to 10 and 9?. seers ncr rupee Tim .«(ock.s in the country, 

notwithstanding considendne crporL®, were largo ; n?ul heavy imports of Bengal and 
Burma rice Htcadicsl price®, c.specinlly along the line of railw.’iy." I'lic average 
number of persons relieved per dav during tlm poriotl of famine was 205,711 or 9*2 
per cent, of the total population ; but the mnximutn number was readied in .Tuly 
lOtX) when it wa.s 601, •12-1 or 20-8 per cent, of the total population. The birtb-rato 
fell from 50'5 per mille in 1809 to 31*3 in 1900, the iowc.s(, except that of 1898, 
for over 20 j’car.?. It was the lowc.st in the Buldana district, 2G-9, and was, of 
course, duo to famine and its attending cficct,«. The dcnlh-ratc wa.s 82*7 as against 
39-9 per millo in 1899. The Basim district w.as the worst in this respect, the rale 
there being 110-8 per mille. The total immber of dcntlis recorded in this year from 
all causes was 236,022, which is tho largest on record, I'he manner in Avhicli tho 
collection of land revenue was .su.spcnded and subscipicntly realised from the cultiva- 
tors, and how the province regained its normal condition at the next harvest after 
the famine, can be seen from tho following extracts from the Borar F-aminc Report 
of 1809-1900:— 

“Although no general orders of snspenpion were pursed at tho beginning of tho fainino 
“ period, yet a largo proportion of tho wholo land revenuo domand, which- nggregates nearly VSJ 

“ lacs, was allowed to remain with occupants till the end of July 1000 and even later Directly 

“after the kharif harvest of 1900 had fairly begun, voluntary p.aynients of tho arrears of tho 
“ famine year flowed in rapidly. Tho cotton crop, which is well known ns tho rent-paying crop 
“in Berar, was good, and realised unusually high prices. On tho Ist March 1001 tho outstand- 
“ ing balance of the famine year was Ic.'s than four Incs, nnd sinoo then it has been farther 
“ reduced. The suspensions granted up to tho year 1002, or later, amount to Es.92,6Gl, and tho 
« renuEsionj to Its.130,010." 
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Qjj- j j “ It may be wfelj i4id of Ibe protiace u a «bo1e that the baU of the land revenne demand 

“ for the famine year has been recorered with ease, and that this faet is a striking proof of the 
“general prosperity and the healthy temper of the agncnltoral classes in Berar, who had enjoyed 
“ np to the famine a long and almost tmbtolcen snccession of good sea-sons combined with a 
“light assessment ” 

“ It may be confidently asserted that the agncnltoral classes of Berat, representing “5 per 
“ cent of the whole popnlation hate recovered in a very remarkable manner from the recent 
“ famine Fxcept lo limited tracts in the south of the ^sim and Bnl tana di'tncts, where the 
“ crops sown in the year 1000 have been poor, it sronld be diificalt to detect signs that the people 
“ lately endured a great agricnltural calamity " 


77 W c liatc thus con'idcrcd bow farb-ul seasons and the two famines during 
„ the decade contnbuted to decrease the population "Wo 

Gainbyrnitn ea, «hMl now notice hon fir Immigration and emigntion 
affected the movement of the ])opii]atton during the decade There arc no special 
statistics kept in tJ o pronnee for showing how manv persons came into II nr from 
other proiincca and hon man) left it during the decade Imperial Table XI nhich 
shows the population according to birthplace howcier, throws ■some incidental 
li,ht on the numbers of the immigrants and emigrants Prom this table wo 
find that 438 075 persons in Ilorar liaic been retumcil at the prc«cnt Census ns 
bom outside the prounce This nitmlicr, hoirei er, does not represent the actual 
number of per ons nho immigratctl info the proiincc within the decade, but it nl«o 
inclu Ics those who came hero before IBOl biimhrl), the tabic for the last Census 
shows that 450 015 persons in Berar wtre rotumcil as bom out«ido the proiincc. 
Tlus nt first si^ht woulil mean that there has licen no fresh immigration But 
such IS not the ca^e a large number of immigrants enumenfwl in 1801 must ) aie 
died hero and aomc rctumM to their rc3i>octa\o tiroimccs or cl«cwhcre and most 
of the aacancica thus cau«c«l mu-t haio been filunl up b) fresh immigrants sineo 
tint )car On the whole houeaer the prc«ent Ccn«us di«cIo«es n decrease of 
12 MO immigrants on that of 1801 Similarh, os reganls emigrants from this 
j ro\ inco we tind that on the present occasion the nnml>cr of jaer«ons l)om m B'mr 
out ctn*u«<al ebowhero 13 87 "O'! as against 11 1 8.>I found m iBOl Tins shows 
that a rt mpantiuK «miU numlicr left the prounce, an I that conse«iurnth a pm 
of 27^*5." [ler^ons his rc«id(c<l iXcsIucting from this figure the h>»»of J2M0 
Bustaincii b\ tin. filling iilT in the numWr of immigrants no get U^lo which 
rrpre-* nts roiighU the net pm to the |mn»icc ns comparcil with tl o h^t Census 
I urtl cr details rcprdint, the iimnlor or i»encntage of immigranti nnd ctnigranls 
ard thiir variations m the saicral districts will bo di“cussed later on m this 
cLait r 


78 I rom the limited data at our di«po«al it is almost impos.siHe to fin! 

D *«Ur ta ctfrractJrtstiBit out the cf rrx'ct numl^r of immigrants an 1 enni,nnts 
i£i ta« le«t er r*ia ftra tuts during the d«*ad« nn 1 eon^Cfiucnlh the raresi of 
tai«**sUiiki the one oier the other dunng tin same In 

chipJerll j 1 1 of fJ e la«t l<n««s fl<|wrt, a rou.h eTtifiwte of tie immigrants 
at I lUitgrints dtinng l^bl IHOl was male bi n|pKarg a certain d utli rate to 
111 r( turns if tie*!* tw » of j>en<ms fotm I in l^Sl and Irdnlucting tl o 

simnimfr m the re«i>s'ctiie returns i f But as Ij nltpting this imthivi 

wi bait tnoMrI>V fcn ral iinj>orIsnl faitors cntirrh out of Bce» unt, it basnet 
r w 1»s n altemj tisj In the J r»i pJsr^ tJ e difliulti ansi's m fijjng tl e jr^Uil 1' 
drath rate t » lie ajjlfsj i » tl rsr cb»^s < f p r^n* ar I this dilTIruUy is |ntni«i 
f » 1 la tl e firx tliat ilun~g tl e two famines nl i h tl e dm le hvs fe» n, tl e death 
rates tirn quite aM rmal in B car an I in miTsI oti »T pTOiinces, ‘avi-lb, 
tie rurit«r «f immigrvnts gnTralh aanes from dav tndav sjimallc dtirir* n 
fjtnt'-e n ere tni I* a cw“» ! nil numtwr rf intnigrintii wlo jnu«* lave 
tctirreilti ll irn«i'er*iai o>t ntres at tni linetlun ^ ll c b't t<n smr» lul 
i'' tl e al^ e V if anv ►tst •* r* as t » curh jnr* wc nl all Ijve t > ertirriy dit* 
tTvarlU n m ver iJeimngra' a tt ay Ink j ?i<t { > a prat cjirrt at lie 
m"' lb « ' B* ll c m !*f It c dervie 'n<-^ean*es taiujlnl with tilers, 
p t*> ew tl s* i* is al " I t !• to aserrtan tie re der tf Imn an I 

rtn d»n*g tic dccvfc Iv frp*n tie ital.»*t<a rvfard rg liftti twtn. 
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7f>. Tiir viial of a ]>rovioi'o form ono of llio rluof ]ielpR in npccriaining Chap. 11. 

llto r.uiso? of IhiotnafiouH in Ilio popiilnfion. Tlioy nro of I-’ftra. 79. 
pci'iiliar intoroat in Iho iIooikIo ninior reviow, ina.‘<iuuch 
{hoy throw l•ons^(h'railh' lif^hi upon llio tlcoroasc 
of the poinilation <,hVolo«('il hv (ho priva-iit Coiisii.m. TIu' following hnVf .“kofoli of 
(ho ^v.'tons of oolhvtiny vital !>{a(if.{ios in Itorar in, thm'foro, trivon in this chapter 
rtNjnins! hy tho CVn^iH ^on^nli^.'‘ionor for Imlia. 
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^P- K Supcnntcndont of Police compiles a monthly statement, giving tho totals for each 
zit, eu gjjjj rural circle m the district, and from these district returns, after they 

have been examined and criticizeil by the Civil Surgeon, the provincial statement 
for the month is compiled in the Samtary CommiMioner’a office for publication m 
tho Hyderabad Residency Onlers. Still births are separately rccordctl in the 
n^ter of birtlis and deaths, but tbcir number is not included m the provincial 
returns. Their total number by sexes and proportion, dc, arc given for tho 
province in tho Samtary Commissioner’s reports, from which Subsidiary Table II 
has been prepared It will be seen that annually on an avenge 2, Old male and 
2,170 female still-births touk phcc in Bcrar during the decade, and that the 
average proportion of males to 100 females still-bom came to 133 8 

SO In his report for the year 1894, the Sanitary Commissioner has mentioned 
that the svstem of registration of births and deaths 
cm^eenSL’coBwed ^ works smoothly and is furly complete and efrcctive la 
the Administration Report for 1897-93 it is also observ- 
ed that ‘*on tho whole vital statistics in Benrarc now rccordetl with a very fair 
approach to accuracy ” It will bo seen from the following rough calculations that 
the results of tho present Census generally point to nearly tlio same conclusion. 
Registration of births and deaths is not, however, still m force in the Mclghat 
taluq of tho Dhchpur district, and tho calculations have therefore been based 
accordmgly — 

rapalAlioB ucordiog to the Ceom of 1691 . ••• 2,897,491 

Dedaettbe popoUtion of 1691 for the Metghat talat], for which Ihers 

u DO regutration of birthi and deaths . ,,, 47,031 

ropaUtlon of Bemr fw,lhoot Melgbal) la 1991 . . . . 2,85O,4C0 

D«(iaet eic«» of deathiorer births (1991 to 1900) . .. 120,603 

PopoUtioo of Denr (eteladiaz Melghat) as It sboold be la 190t, 

* witboat takiog mtgretioa (Torto; the decade into aecoBDt . 2,C99 667 

AdJtbeilelghatpopoUttoaof tool . .. ... 3C,C70 

Total popnUtioQ of Herar as It tboaM tie Id 1901, wilbeot taVisg 

mlgratioa iato arcoQBt ... .. > 2,739,337 

Add the pmeot fiet rua br migratioa om that of 1691, ai arrlrrd at 

in para 77. . ... 14 315 

Berar popalatioa as it iheaVi be IB 1901 . . .. 2,750,513 

IXi, da according to tha Ceains of 1901 ... 3754,019 

I Tbci the actual ppaUtios of Ilenr It greater than the one ntloated 

inas Tital staliiUcs, Ac., bj ... 3,474 

Thus it will be seen (hat tho excess of 3 174 persons is scry ihght and u 
probably duo to (1) bolter emunernlion, (2) defocUre returns of immigrants and 
emigrants and (3) to a s cry slight extent defective vital sta'istics As regards Iho 
lattiT, defects, ifanj, may bo largely attnlnited to the two famines during which 
the slatistius nro Ijeliercil to bo le^s accurate by rcawn of the general divirganiss- 
lion of executive arrangeoi'mls and tho tendency of people to wander about and 
dio in unusual places. 

81 lu fiubBiIiary Table III tho actual population is compared by dliln^ 

. . . . . wtlIj,(aIthatesttmatc«lfn>nititalilalisUcs,(5llhatfruBi 

(kg ronnal rale of iacTra»o found in lU-nr during 
tio previous dccado (l&'jl*lS24ij, at 8|1 pff 
aTl", an 1(f) aceordmg to iLo rate of l-crrvwj fir tl.« whole of In I.a given la 
TalV Ml. |*vge irg;, VoUmo II of IL** (lecrral Tables of lI.eCcn»is of Irdi-s 
far 1 * 1^1 fbe va-mleiM Irtwrea iLe actual pf»| uUt*oi asj lie one eatimalftl front 
viUl itaLsUas of raab d.i’nct will to eons !cre<] later on b the iljtnet 
aralj>ci. He priTinc.al totals, Lnwevtr, alow a djrcftaco cf 7A^ perama, w , 
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Chip- ir and 22 per cent, arc the mount'kinoa«« or hilly ones, an<l aro found amoni; the first 
Para. 84 , three groups shown in mip Xo. II as the thinly, sparsely and veiy' sparsely populat* 
cd talu<j3. Tlio taluqs, Tillich shown dccrea-e of nioro than 30 iKT cent arc either 
in the south bordering on the Xizam’s Dominions or in the north adjoining the 
Central Pronncc«, except Jalgnon, which, though in the central plain, adjoins tho 
Jlelghat Mo'>t of the tahiqs which show a dccrca«e of Ic-s than 10 |»er cent, form 
the eastern portion of the province, which adjoins the Central Provinces. It will Lq 
further olj«er\ed that the five taluqs in which some increase is pcrccptihlc an) 
generally located ia tlie centre of tlic province. , 


8-1. Tlio movement of the population, judged from the table of hirth-phees, 
will now becon«idcretl. Subsidiary Table V "hows tho 
^ number of persons in each taluq bom in other districts 

in Berar. Read honzontilly it shows the number from each district found in the* 
different Uiluqs of other districts. Re.id vertically it gives the total pypuhtion 
that each dMnet has contnlmtcil to the rest of the province Among the taluqs, 
D.vrwha has rcceivcil the Largest numlier of immigrants from other districts of the 
province, clucfl) from the adjoining districts of Amrnoti and Basim Daryapurand 
Jlurtizapur have also received a large ntimlierof immigrinfs from the adjoining 
diatnets. Similar movements are noticeable in taluqs which arc on the borders of 
UifTercnt chstnets, and are mo«tU due to intermarriages, as in tlic'c and nl«o in 
most of the other taluqs the female immigrants from the other districts of Bonr 
prcjKindcratc Tlie taluqs which receive very small numl)cr of immigrants from 
the otlicr districts of Berar, arc Melghat and \\hin. The net gain or lo-^ to each 
di«tnct b\ migration witiiin the province is sliown in Subsidiary Table VI, from 
which It will be ■*oen that with the cxteption of Wun and Kllichpur all the districts 
liave sufTcretl a lo'vs in their popuhtion In the exchange, Biihlana and Amraoti 
losing hcavilv, nr., 5 003 and r>,Dfl2 re^'pcctively; wlnlc. on tho other hand, the 
gam of jHqmlation to tho \\ nn di-^trict amounts to 17,483 Blhchpur gains a 
female population of 1,23(3 bv tho interthange. 


So Subsidiarj Table 1‘li rliows thovanition in niignfioD, or rather among the 
(hitricl bom j»opuhti'm Since 16f)I It will U« seen 
ifai***^*' ^ single diitrict slions any men i“e in its 
indigenous or the <h*tnct liom po]»uljti>Mi since Ibhlj 
nic indigenous jiopuLation of Bervr lias decixaseil by 118,12(3 oro3 js-riTiit 'ibo 
Buldana district shows the largv'st decn"!*^ (3(3,711), vvlulo the un district shows 
the smallo^t drcrea*o in it* mdigenoua }«)puIvtion. Akola is the only 

diitmt whuh «liows a smaJI incrca*e of 1 |«» r cvnt m the total p'ljuiUlion, 
thutigh It has lost 11 g.’()7 of its indigenous iiopuhtion. As obvrvnl Uforc, tlic-to 
Tarutiun-? are due not only to natural cau«c«, but abo to gain or loss by 
iiiigratjori. 


8*3 Sub'idiary Table \ III gives by districts and taluqs tlie pro^>ortions of the 
iiidcmous and non-indigvnous |xq>uIatiuQ. It will 1« 
^ IH'r'Ons 8, jljfi 

vven* Ixim in the province, i.e , 7,*»1S in the didru t of 
entiniTation and 7(»l in the other di*tncts of the provirce. whil'' the n maining l/.f'l 
wvn' Ijoni out'idc the jinivirce, on 1 o*n»c»iucnHv they mijlil l>e nganlial as rondn* 
ili«'> jwji or iniinunMs .\mi n,; lln*^|l"•lnct^ ALoIv has tlielvrgi si | rrqxirto'n of m* 
du'crous ]>i]>ii1vtion while in Arnrawti it is tlirnaallcst (7,723), m IhiMvi a, 

I JIjc! pur nwl it is aUn» tl e avmge for the pMvii it Taking tee faluq*, 

Jlihj ur Las tho Largest proi»rrti'm(!»,rU). whileia Yisilinalit ii l! o niuallr^t (7,«'lOj 
He jinp>rtiyn sf irdu’T jus p>pulilpnin th*' (.han lur, Arnraotl, Morri, 
KrUpsr. Kbafi,;vua, .MeLd at ard Pl'-w! talujs isUI m il \t for iJ e| ruvi-cr 'He 
( nr ;pvl ti jeu.-rv"!# into Ikrararr from lie rmtigtious temtorh's ard a!»» 
Ip -» IJ e X ;rt}.-\\ t •*! rn Ppjv letvs and U« lb, UajputAra and tV-Jral Irda. Tl cir 
iP{>ort '"ite c'.adrrs laen-ry r»*r-s arc --1‘rurr ll e ts strvl I'p/vm'-m 

• .V, , Hi hr'vta I p'jtf 31 j ,tl ^ v» Pfin lerey 273, rthAVrit/-n» rr"ii*a-i 
ail 0«4h ri>, ail f?vii lUjjjUaa'aLd Cvctnl laXa llB. The ntitaUf ol 
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immigrants -from other -.provinces and states is comparatively very small. Tlie’ chap. IL 
Percentage of immignmts. Percentage of immigrants to total population of the Para. 90. 

province is 23 ; those for the male and female immi- 
grants are 22 and 24 respectively. The latter percentage is larger than the 
former owing to a large luunhcr of intermarriages with the persons of the neigh- 
bouring provinces on the border taluqs of Bcrai', where the proportion of female 
immigrants prcjiondcratcs appreciably that of the male ones. The percentage of 
immigrants of each district will be noticed later on in the district analyses. 


87 . Subsidiary Table IX compares by districts the number of immigrants from 
v.'Lriation in tlio immigrants territories contiguous to Berar and also some of 
from the contiguous and some of the non-coiitiguous territories with those found in 1891. 
the non-contiguouB territories. It will be seen that these extra-provincial immigrants 

have, on tlie whole, decreased by 12,567. Tliosc from the Bombay Presidency and 
Central India and Rajputana have increased by 15,317 and 636 respectively. The 
increase among the former is very marlccd in the Ahola and Amraoti districts, 
amounting to 10,68S and 5,546 respectively. Those from other provinces have 
diminished in all by 28,154. Those from the Central Provinces and the Hyderabad 
State have diminished considerably. The decrease among the former is very 
marked in the Amraoti district, where they have decreased bj" 8,753. The decrease 
among immigrants from the Hyderabad territory amounts to 15,892 and is 
noticeable in the Buldana, Al’un and Basim districts, while in the AJ^ola district 
they show an increase of over 5,000. Q'lie net decrease in the immigrants from the 
Central Provinces and Hyderabad State is due to a largo number of moribund 
immigi'ants having died in the Amraoti, Buldana, Basim and Alfrn districts during 
the two recent fiimines. 


88. Subsidiary Table X shows for the whole province the number of persons of 

both the sexes received from and those contributed by 
Interchange of popiJatipn with -[o other provinces or states iii India, with the 

net gain or loss of population to it. Altogether 525,248 


difierent provinces and states. 


persons would appear to have taken part in the interchange of provinces, resulting 
in a net gain of 349,650 persons to Berar, The following are the net gains and 
names of provinces with the interchange of which Berar has gained considerably ■ 
the Central Provinces 148,092, Bombay Presidency 70,932, Hyderabad Territory. 
71,894, Rajputana 27,463. Central Lidia 3,571 and North-'NVestern Provinces and 
Oudh 24,085. It will be "seen that in almost every case where the population has 
been interchanged, Berar is a gainer. In the case of Assam, Cochin and Burma 
there has, however, been a very small loss of 59 persons. 


89. Emigration per 10,000 of population cannot be shown or discussed by dis- 
° tricts, inasmuch as the returns received from the different 

Percentage of emigrants. provinces or states showing persons born in Berar but 

censused in those provinces or states do not generally show the figures by districts. 
In some of the returns they are shown by districts of Berar, but the figures of even 
such returns are comparatively small. The majority of the persons shown therein 
are returned as born in Berar. The emigrants from this province, or rather 
the number of persons born in Berar but cpnsused in the different prorinces and 
states in India, will be found in Subsidiary Table X, columns 5 to 7. In all they 
number 87,799 and then- percentage to total population born in Berar comes to 3'6. 
Their 'number riven above cannot be said to be quite accurate, as returns from 
some of the distant provinces, such as Goa and the Andaman Islands,. &c., have 
not been received; their total number, however, must be exceedingly small.’ 
Emigrants into one district from other districts of Berar are already shown in 
columns 4 and 5 of Subsidiary Table ^HH, 


District Analyses. 

90. In the foregoing paragraphs the chief local variations in population and 
their movement have been reviewed by the light thrown upon the subjects by _the_ 
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Citp n Table of birthplaces I noTv proceed to discnss the actual and nitnral variations in 
Para- 91 each district and to ascertain the caa^es of the ranatiuns mosti} from the di-tnct 
census reports and also from an examinatioivand comparison of the number or per* 
centage of immigrants into each dirtnct id 1891 and 1901, and also the number or 
percentage of persons bom m it, but found in other districts of Berar, or in other 
word* the inter provincial cmisrants from each distnct For reasons gnen in tho 
fori^ing paracraph the numher of extra prouniral emigrants cannot be asccrtaiued 
by districts Jlic movement of the population m taluqs cannot he exammc<l in this 
manner, although it irould have been verj useful in some ca^e**, as the statistics 
of birthplace aro ha»cd on the unit of the distnct , the > ital statistics arc not 
moreover given by taluqs in the Sanitary Commissioner’s reports. Tlio term 
“natural decrease’ used in the following analyses means excess of deaths oxer 
births 

AsiraOti — Ctnjus deerea^e, 23,027 persons or 3 9 per cent. Aalurof 
decrease 31,870 perjonj or 4 9 per cent 

The Deputy CommissHmer asenbes the dccrca«o mainly to the famines of 
189(« 97 and 18 )9 190o, and attributes the difference between the natiinl and 
Census figures to the large number of deaths, which occurred amongst the immi- 
grants in 1897, when, he reports, •* tins district was floodeil with paupers from 
tho Central Provinces, and the death rate amongst them was acrj hea\\ ” Tlte 
jiumlicr of immigrants into this distnct as eompared witli 3891 has decreased by 
G 530, while that of persons bom in the district but censused in other di«tncts of Berar, 
or in other vonls emigrants from this district to other distnets of Btnr, basin* 
creased by l,(iSo The indigenous population of tins district ns cotnparctl with 1801 
has decreased b) 13,997 or 41i>crccnt llns largo filling off m tho indigenous 
ivjpulation is c’ucfl) duo to high mortalitj, as during tho decade deaths exceeded 
uirths m fiic jears, nmong which the excess of deaths in 1897 and 1000 was 
cxccodingl) higli, being 13 723 and 27,193 respectively. 

Tlio decrease m population is found m all the four taluqs of the district, hut 
it IS most marled in Morst, where it amounts to 8, CIO persons or over 5 per cent 
Tins talijq a J;oins the Central Prorinecs on the north TJio Amraoti tsluq comes 
next witli a lft«3 of 7,931 persons or 4 3 percent Cliandur, which taluo is also on 
the liordcr of Iho Wardha district of the Central Proiinrcs, shows a falling off of 
5^01 persons or 2 7 jwr cent Ibc decrease in tho remaining taluq of Murtixapur 
has liccn iomcwlial less ru , 3,(>3.'» or 3 per cent 'Jho malo population of the 
s distnct has rufflrcil much more than tho ftinalo one, as out nf the total decrease 

I of 2 » 527 jwrsous, 17,311 or 5 I per cent base dmnnisheil among the males Tho 

town population of tho district has increased by 10 403 ntrsons Out of its fifteen 
towns, ten show increments in their population an I tivc show a falling off 
Amraoli, Karanja, Dattapur, Murtirapur, and Mor*i arv prominent nmong the 
former, whilst &!icndurjana and Aer Pinglai arc conspicuous fur the latter 

92 Atola.~CrnJU» increase, 7,57C perssns or 1 3 per eenL ^lelurel df 
trtsse, 22,1*j7 persjns cr 4 per tent 

Ibe rmall increv«o nf 7 /j 7G In the population of this diftnct is rrmarkahlc 
when tlenslunl de«rra*o of 22937 is laVrn Into account As obs/rvcal Ufm*. 
this li tho onlv district in tho province which fhows any ircfrm''nt It h rot 
common to bjih the sexes, but is cnCrrd t > females only The malo pojwuUtioa 
of lie d strcl Iji actually dccmval 1 j 1,191 

Tl ^ iVputr Conmissio^rr attnbatAs tl e Ircfrav* partly to men* accurab*rrTj. 
C'cration of J^nu Vs and partly l> |ncrra«r^l Imngrativi from tho iJjllars arj 
lUi Cl dis'fKts, anl also from tho Cca*ral IVorireos, Ifrdorabvl htato ar I th« 
It^a lay IVt*" ■l«''y Tl e fomcr fact b Uimo oat to w>mo* ritcnl I7 tl «* m*flod 
l-cwasA la the prwj^rlKn 0 ' to malos la loot tho profs’Ctlon 

la the iljtr.’*t wai 933, wa.!** t jw iicomm to tvi Tie Iccrcasc of j rojvjfu.m h 
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observable in all the five taluqs of the district, but it is most noticeable in the Chap- II 
Jtlinmgaon and Jalgaon taluqs, where it has risen bj'- 52 and 50 respective^. The ^ara. 94 
increase in the former is, however, probably due more to a largo decrease in the 
male population than to more ‘correct enumeration of the females. With regard 
to immigrants into this district, we find that as compared with 1891 they have 
increased by 18,905 or about 3 per cent. The number of persons born in the dis- 
tinct but censused elsewhere in the province is 45,640 or 7’8 per cent., as against 
57,921 or 10 per cent, in 1891. The indigenous population has decreased from 
485,055 or 84'5 to 474,448 or 81‘4 per cent. These facts considered together 
go to show that the increase in the population is largely due to immigration, 
which is cliiefly confined to towns, as the town iiopulation of the distinct has 
risen by 16,.522 while the rural population has fallen olF by 8,764. The 
increase is found in three out of the five taluqs, viz., Akola, Miamgaon and 
33alapur. The remaining two taluqs, Alcot and Jalgaon, show a decrease. The 
largest increase, amounting to 12,234 persons, is seen in the Akola taluq, 
where the males have increased by 5,359 and the females 6,875. About three-fourths 
of the increment is found in its two towns, Akola and Barsi Takli ; in the former it 
amounts to 7,819 persons, and is reported to belargely due to increase in the number 
of cotton factories and also to the presence of marriage parties and travellers detain- 
ed there by the heavy hailstorm of the 1st of March 1901, The increment of 
3,163 persons in the Ivlianigaon taluq is entirely due to the growth of the 
population of the towns of Khamgaon and Sliegaon, amounting to 6,378 ; the rural 
■population of the taluq, on the other hand, has diminished by 3,215 persons. In 
the Balapur taluq the increment of 2,822 persons is mostly found in its village 
population. Tlie decrease in the Akot taluq being exceedingly small, viz., 37 
souls, calls for no remark. The Jalgaon taluq has sufiered considerably, the de- 
crease is as large as 10,606, and is noticeable in its rural as well as urban 
populations. No satisfactory explanation is given for the decrease in the district 
report, beyond the fact “that the population in the taluqs through which the 
railway line runs has increased and tLat in the other taluqs has decreased.” It, 
however, appears that the decrease is due to some extent to tho absence of a fair on 
the present census night at Dhanora, a village in tliis taluq, where on the night 
of the previous census 2,352 persons had assembled. 

93. Ellidipiir. — Census decrease, including the Melghat, 18,213 persons or 
5*8 per cent., e.Tcliiding (he Melghat 8,034 persons or 2*9 per cent. Natural decrease, 
excluding the Melghat, 11,888 persons or 4*4 per cent. 

The natural decrease for the Melghat taluq cannot be given, as births 
and deaths of that taluq are not recorded. As compared with 1891 tliis district 
has gained only about 596 persons by migration, inasmuch as its immigrants have 
decreased by 1,237, and emigrants to other districts of Berar have also 
■decreased by 1,833. Its indigenous population has also gone down fi*om 
245,203 to 228,045. This large falling off is no doubt due chiefly to excessive 
mortality. In six out of ten years deaths exceeded births. The excess of deaths 
in 1900 alone amounted to 9,983. The decrease in population is found in all the 
three taluqs of this district. It is, however, very insignificant in the Elhchpur 
taluq, being of only 180 persons. Out of the five tovms in this taluq four show an 
aggregate increase of 3,012 persons, while the fifth to-wn, Elhchpur, shows a falhng 
off of 555 persons. The Daryapiu* taluq shows a loss of 7,854 persons, of which 
4,854 have diminished among its male population. Anjangaon is the only town in 
this taluq, that also shows a decrease of 1,810 persons. The decrease is therefore 
common to both the rural as well as the urban parts of this taluq. 

94. Melghat taluq . — The decrease in the Melghat amounts to 10,179 or 
21*7 per cent. This taluq, as mentioned before, is the most abnormal one in Berar. 

Its population has been very unfortunate, as it suffered terribly during the last two 
famines within the decade. Mr. Williamson, Deputy Conservator of Forests, who 
was Charge Superintendent of the whole State Forest area classed as A in this 
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Cluft n taluq, attributes the decrease to the followini' six causes — (t ) Ab^nce of tempora- 
Para, 95 ry roait gangs ylio were cmplojeil in 1891, numbenng d690, (J) permanent 
emigration to the I»imar district in the Central Pronnccs , (3) permanent emigra- 
tion to the plains of Bcrar, (4) Umporaij emigration, (o) absence of ordinary 
tcmporaiT immigrants from tbc Central ProMnccs to the Bcscncs,* ami (b) 
Famine and its attending effccta As regards the permanent emigration to the 
Ximar district and to the plains of Berar abote referred to, he writes — 

“A ileaily eongrulion has b«n in projrM* into biraar district in the Central Provinees 
" dann; the U't sit or seven years at least, people being attracted by the verv gererouj terra] 

*<asto hud, &c.,otrered in the southero portion of that District, along the Topti ^n1Ier, which 

"tract the Central Provtoces Administration la anxioas to get settled tip Atteotion baa 
" occasionally been drawn to this point by the Consenrator of h oresli an 1 ravself 

" I can only make a rough estimate of the extent of this emigration to Nimar district, as 
my work carries me >ery seldoir into Dholgliat an I Amner parganai, the portion of tie talucj 
"vhencr ench emigration has mostly occurred 1 should estimate the number of emigrants 
*♦ (to ?»iniar) at 1,000 

" There has been an equally large emigration southward* into the phios taluqs, Fllichpur, 
"DirTaptif Akot and Jalgaon This has ctiiefiy alTected Silooi, Jaingirh, KbaCkali, llupngarh 
** barnaha Dhnlghat, and Mob lot porganas in the Melghal, t e , the southern strip of the tdoq 
" It is an annua) occurrence for numbers of iho bill pcoj 1e in this southern strip to dock down 
" into the plains for work in hanesting and there avas a very exceptionally lieav) emigration of 
"this description in September to December 189t>, buncirrds tlocLingdoan fiom even the 
" remoter jATganas, such as Katkumb l^rge numbers of these are known to have settled in 
" the plains as lenaots, and wilt doubt!e<s gradually emerge into the class of village menials 

"The extent to wl ich this baa affected the Melghat populat on will douM!e«« be shown 
"by the censna bgores of the | lams taluqa named, t e. the increa<e<i numbers ofKorbns, Gon is, 

‘ Hhita or Gawlang si own therein, a1*o a iramber of llanjnra* who Iivtal m the tlel^hat ten years 
"ago hare emigrated conreqaeaC tirgeJ/oa the loss of their occupation ly the epemegopof tba 
" Velgl at liy roa Is " 

Mr illiamson's 8tirmi«e ro^nlmg tv largo mimlicr of Korku* Oondi, 
Blnls, ako , liatins i*oon «cltI^l down m the plim tahi js of Jl^nr haw l>ccn 
corrulwntcd b^ the «tati*tica of thcca«toa for the taluua of 1 Ihclipur, iViraapiir, 
Amnoti Chnndur and Murtirapur, nhich fhow n fiirh large ininmcnt m the 
number of auch tnU* ns cuuparcil with their numl*cN ui ISOl Tlie facts 
now disclo-Hal for this tnluq lead us to reflect whether the condition of the Animi*- 
tie*, who fonn the auat mnjontj of tin* taluq, coiiM not I e improttal nnd their 
emigration to ^lma^ to n certain extent checkaal by oJTi ring to them the unocciipieil 
ruUurable land of the taluq on faaourible tenna A* luentiontal iii parngnph tl 
30 jK-r cent of the cuUurtblelamI i* still not taken up in thialalu'i ^Ir.iJng«liawe, 
tl c late Co««enatnr of I orcsls.IJtrar, who knear the taluq and its |>coji!o proinbly 
>■ tt* r than aiij other offior r, wxa, 1 know, of opinion that much of Ihi* lard would 
lx* takin up *ly the«o tnU**?!!™ and the jwpiilxtion would thus l<o jfierr“t*eil, if 
ju lirioj* lomev help in the sha|»e of /it m Mianccs lie giacn to them niul the 
niital of the land naluccd for earlier years. 

9’'» Sllldlk 51 tl.“"Cen»ii dfcrettt 37,105 pers^n$ or 11 D per cent A’a/usuf 
itfrtaif IW.lb'i ftnoM or 1 2 perernL 

Tliii dislnel was wery serrnly nffecte*! ly Isith the famire* during the ihrade. 
Tie «’rcrra*e € f iKipubtun in It i* the brgr«t in tl e I ruairce iJirth rates fell off 
no’’ al n rmallr m l‘*lr^ftrd In f>ur out of ten vmra, ricatha rsernlrd 

lirt! s Tl e exerts of deaths in 11^ nlore •mourterl to 0J,7«I |rr>f>rs. TJie toUj 
dcerwve n tl e p-q uUtoa Is I owcscr.duc not to hi,,li mfrUlity alore lul rI>o to 
emt-watun .Maj.irlk I’ C*Iomb, Drputv Uommws-tiurr, writes on tl r* tulfrart 
IhVJ — ^ 

••Tbr Urgs ia t** Is ••Inlsr’rJ t» tk* sf!*! Vrra rp^'»raHf, sR-l 

•jwf'y Tt» Tstst-tu*, if*f kv, r»^t« ihsl at It* ssr'y i'*-* tf fi-rie*, 

*{•*;•<« la li.gs acialrrs iff. tk sir L«e«s fjc >iswir, «k<r« tk«y were {..iXl Kta* b»i rwCh,*/ 
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"was giving out land for cultivation -and supporting the poor. This induced several people to Chap. II. 
“ abandon their homes and proceed towards that foreign land from which they seem never to have Para. 96. 
“ returned, though after all the invitation proved an illusion.” 

The number of immigr.ants in the district has fallen from 91,762 or 19 per 
cent in 1891 to 71,068 or 16 7 per cent in 1901, which is the lowest in the pro- 
vince, and that of the emigrants to other districts in the province from 28,618 or 6;9 
per cent to 27,907 or 6-6 per cent. The indigenous population of the district has 
also been reduced within the decade by 36,711 persons. Each of the three taluqs 
of the district shows a felling off in its population. Chikhli and Mehkar are in the 
southern hilly tract called the Balaghat. They suffered most from the effects of 
the famines. The third taluq, hlalkapur, which is situated in the central plain, 
seems to have suffered comparatively less. Chikhli shows a decrease of 20,608 
persons or 13-7 per cent, ot whom 12,082 or 15-7 per cent, are found among the 
male population. Two of its towns, Buldana and Chikhli, have increased in their 
population by 2,111 persons, while the third tomi, Dcnlgaon Baja, has lost 1,089 of 
its inhabitants. The decrease of 32,254 persons in tho'']Mehkar taluq is the largest 
in the iwo-vunce, and is common to both sexes: it is observable in the rural parts. 

Mehkar, the only small town in the taluq, shows an insignific.ant increase of 228 
persons. The third taluq, IMalkapur, has a comparatively small falling off of 4,643 
persons. It is observable among its male as well as female population, but the 
decrease is found in its villages only. Its town population has increased by 4,088 
persons. 

96. "WuH.. — Census decrease 4,684 persons or nearly 1 per cent. Natural 
decrease 24,412 persons or 5‘2 per cent. 

This district shows the smallest census decrease in the province though 
the difference between the census and the natural decreases is great. Three out of 
its four taluqs, viz., Yeotmal, Wun and Kelapur, show collectively a falling 
off of 4,783 persons, while D.arwha, the fourth taluq, shows an insignificant 
increase of 99 jiersons. The decrease in the Yeotmal taluq is very small, being of 
398 persons. It appears from the district report that in this and in the Darwha 
taluq, the effects of the famine of 1900 were more severely felt than in any other 
taluq of the district ; but that had it not been for the large influx of the people 
from the Bombay Presidency, Central Provinces and Hyderabad State, which to 
a great extent took place in the Darwha feluq a few months before the Census, 
these taluqs would have revealed a considerable decrease in their population, and 
this to some extent accounts for the exceedingly large difference now observable 
between the census and the natural dcci’eases of the district. The difference may, 
however, be partly due to inaccurate registration of births and deaths as observed 
by the Civil Surgeon in his report attached to the district census report, and also 
to the moribund state of the immigrants in which they came into this district to 
die, as will be seen from the following extract from Major W. Haig’s Famine 
Beport of 1899-1900 for this district : — 

" Immigration generally from the Nizam’s Dominions and especially from the south, 

“ where the Wun district marches with the Nizam’.s Dominions, was very e.xtensive. The 
“ distress in the Sirpur Tandur District of the Nizam’s Dominions was not very acute, but there 
" can he no doubt that some measures of relief were needed. I believe that none were undertaken. 

“ The natural consequence was the immigration of distressed people in large numbers into a 
" district in which relief measures were undertaken. Many of the wanderers, I believe, entered 
" the Di.strict in a moribund condition so that the effect of the immigration was not only to 
" swell the number of people for whom it was necessary to provide relief, but also to increase the 
" rate of mortality to an extent which may best be described as alarming.” 

As compared with 1891 the immigrants and also the emigrants of this 
district to the other districts of Berar have decreased by 3,148 and 1,909 res- 
pectively. The falling oft in the indigenous population of the district is com- 
paratively very small, being of 1,536 persons only. These facts show that the 
mortality must have been very high among the immigrants, specially among the 
males, as the decrc'.se in this district is entirely among the male population, which 
shows a falling off of 6,060, while the female population has increased by 1,366. 
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Ycotmal, 'W’an, Bijras and Damha are the onlr foar toivna in this district 
They all show an IncrnM; m their inhabitants amounting to 6,453, of whom 4,081 
have increased in "^cotmal alone 

07 Basin dtettase 44,771 ffricns or 112 f>er cent iN’afurol 

dfcrcase 39, W7 pcrioni or 9 0 per cent 

This dxstnet stands second in the province ns regards the decrease in popula 
tion The falling off m common to Iwth sexes, and is mainly due to excc«siTcIy 
high mortality Cholera which was prevalent m the distnct for eight years 
out of ten, earned off 16,686 persons , 33 900 deaths aro recorded under dj-^ntoiy 
and (liaTThcca and 63 805 under fever during the decade In 1900, i o , in the 
ytsar of the last famme, deaths oicceded births by 31,816 The difftronco of 
6,264 persona between the census and natural decreases is nghtly attnbuted by 
the Deputy Commissioner to net emigration dnnng the decade, as the immigrants 
of this distncl when compared with those of 1»91 show a falling off of 12,254 
persons, while the emigrants to llic other dislncts of Bcrar have increased by 
2,763. Two of its taluqs, Dasim and Piisad, «how exceedingly large decrc3'>cs in 
tlicir population, amounting to 23,930 and 20,457 souls respectively, while the 
third, Mangrul, shows an increase of 8,616 persons Mith rcgai^ to these 
vanalions, Mr i*ndcaux, Officiating Deputy Commissioner, wntes — 

The great decrease in the popnlations of the Euim and Pnsad taloqs ii no donht doe 
*' to ths teimtj of the late fimioe, vhich was felt roost is theta tvo Uloqt llie Masgml taloq 
** vu comparatirel; bettor o? and this accoonU for the inereasa in that ^nq * 

Basim, Pusad and Mangrut, the three towns of tho distncl, have increased m 
tbciT population by 3,69-l 
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KSLIGtON IM* SECT 


’hap nr CHAPTER III . 

Para. 93. 

RELIGION AND SECT. 


(TABLES VI rra A^'D JTIII) 

£)8 Iq this Chapter I propose to discuss njamlj the statistics rclatmsr to the 
^ , difllrcnt religions of tho province Tbcir history and 

deilit* charaeten3Uc3,efc,haio^nful]yajidadmirahJ} do 
senbed b> Mr lulls in his report on tbo Berar Census 
of 18S1, ond ns these features do not change vrithin a couplo of decade^, it irould 
be vraate of time and space to treat bero the same subjects over again It was for 
this very reason that the matter was omitted in the last Census IlcporL Ilowover, 
beforo proceeding to discuss the statistics, I give, as suggested b\ tho Census Com- 
missioner for In^a, thfl actual working or popular belief of an ordinary Hindu and 
htusalman of Berar, their standards of right and wrong and their belief as to 
what will happen to them if they disregarded them 

09 The religion of an ordinary Hmdo of Berar, who may bo taken to bo a 
person no wav learned in Ihoaaeient loro of his religion 
ef sa erdlawr ^or affected b} tho march of modem Iboughl, is 
Theism IIo ha*, however, a vague notion of bis roll- 
gun Ho IS both a monothoist and polvthcisl Ho believes m tho esistcnoo of 
060 Supremo Cod, whom ho regards as alihlgljtynOjgni«cicnt, all pervading and tho 
creator and destroyer of tho Univcrso lie also Ichev^ in tbo existence of manr 
BiboHlinato onlcra of cods IIis ancient religion of the Vedic penod whufi 
conslslotl of Vror*hip flitlio sun, the fire, tho water or Varun is nearly unknown to 
him Celebration of «acriCce3 to fire has dwindled down to o verj small offenne 
called Yaishwadcva in tho houses of Brahmans Ramv, Krishna, Sbira, "N uhnu, ana 
others, who may bo ro,pvrdcd as accretions of the rauranic period, are held Ij him 
in reverence Ifo hears tbcir prai'«cs aung in the Kntbas or recitations of Puranai 
and Kirtans or sermon* tho tort of which is intcrspcr*cd witli music TIic coll 
roun { which Ins daity life revolves arc tho viUago ^faruti and hn own fannty 
tutelary deities wor*mpp«l ororv dav in tli* bou»c The tcmplo in tho vilUgO ho 
rmU dailj , if rchgiou«y mindeu and docs ewrcnjonnl worship thoro only on apocn) 
occasions Ilo observes fasL*, tho most popular of which woall appear to bo 
Kktdu) Pilgrimages form an unporlant item m Ins creed, but not regarlerl as 
compulvory llcnm.s, llamatiWar, Pandhsrpur and Mahor arc some of the 
sacreil plares to which would liko to go if ciremnstanecs jicnnit. Fcodmg 
Bralimans an i pv mg presents to them are pious acli, ncccivary on certain ocrairons 
and a ns Icrtsl raerlwnous at all time* life in all it* snilienl form* t* more or 
Ids ftacro<t to him In tliC lower animals cow commands In* veneration an I atT Mtioa 
Am mg plants, •‘tulas," *• pina!," “ba 1" an I *l«r are most worahipi>#*l To argue 
liiw jMi an I w** of a qaestinn IS not hii forte, an 1 he will not rcalitv engage In 
a cmlreveny with the repreecnUtivosif another rehgmn. To him every religion 
i* tfuj aol’gooj for hint who i* birn to it Tliu atltule, though ^eveningly 
pit^ive, has impirtant conwiuertces on lus daily Iifo an 1 makes him a pswerful and 
dit^irab)/' nrjgh wor Asa nnt anl most obrious rr«jlt, an onJinary JlhJo is 
ntjallv tiVrant of oth r rifgions and thnr obs-Tvaicn to lu h an evt^mt Uiat he, 
no* unfrwjo'ntly, is fjuni ti worship tho firelgn Ueil n hcn*c!f He wtllmgly 
ailm ti t’ at il '* gi>J« warshipp'*'! hf othe» rrlig i-'S are ab i n ptv** ntilitei lifi 
ews, »a l^erw is no caus- to quarTTl s r tllugree 


Jl»> Hel«*!— rrsPiSl a wry atretamunl has be«i kept of I is pfv»| an 1 1 -*,! 

atsicsj a-d Ual Le IS as sjw- of getting J M p-w»fj 
E'ju'tUww a« as bis ps,8 Ui*tc>nt tv*y «if e»i in tlus wo-ll Inj* gr*ff»l 

Iy»^.e•d***h ICiHWia a rrtttOQ bc-etjad U* grave h eery Cna TLrrc be wJl 
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TFUCION AND CECT 


Ciap- ni in the theorv of rc incarnation Vdaj of juJ^rmcnt i» an important nrticle 

P2iCi03 of tliCir creed, and thcj bclicae that on that daj their actions in tins norld ml! 

be final!} judged, and rerrards and puni'^hincnts apportioned according to their 
monts lliCN are usualli fiitali ts of the most extreme 11710, but the pernicious 
effects of the doctrine are obviatctl bj a «cn«c of n.«!pon«ihi!ilr attachin!; to the 
moral qualitv of their thoughts Tlie actions inaj be prctlcstm^, hut tlic ivorhings 
of the mind are free, and so long as one does not aield to (ho temptations of the 
“Shaitan (Satan), he has nothing to fear m the after norld In fiod thej aioid 
pork as an abomination, and in «oeial matters regard «cclu«ion of their m onienfolk 
as an integral part of their religion In practice, hoirei er, the poorer clas'cs j>cnnit 
their females to go out for labour and marketing and •'omc of tlicm a end articles 
of food and luxurj Dnnking 13 bad and prohibited by the borin, but «02ne of tlio 
lower order’ specially Gowhes or cowherds indulge in it on special occasions 


103 Scctsofnon Christian religions have not been «hown in ana Table Asto 
« » . 1.-1 their record in the Fchcdulcs, it was at fir*! decided 

^ocnl GoM-mmuit to follow 11,0 promllTO 
adopted in the North Western I’roxinccs and Oudh tt; , to record (ht ■“Octs of nil 
religions and to leave it for con’idention later on which of them “houU! lo 
tahulatcd. Accordingly, very clear instructions were i«iieil tp cminicntors for 
entering the sects of all the mam religions m the column for religion si'ccial caro 
was also taken bj mo to explain the subject to tlic census agenev i>cr‘>nnllv 
whfle 1 was on tour, but in "pite of lhe«e efforts it was found that the «rcls 
relumed were largely incorrect or misleading Tins was nninlj due to the fvet 
that the majority of the people, including most of the i niimcraloM lliem’cU cs, di I 
not know what a sect meant, or had aerj aague notions as to the religious “acts to 
which tliCN belonged Tlio information thus collotteil Ixnng found worlli1e«s, tho 
Ijocal Goaemoicnt, following the procedure of 1801, decided not to tabulate the 
non Chn«tnn sects 


Idl Impcrwl Table VI closiilics the population of llerar according to religion 
« in each district ibo rroMiieial Tible giv«s tho same 

lUlix'oa* aaui_e*«03 information b\ Calnus. Sub«idiar> Table I giustho 
number of persons of each sex of each religion with t)io |>crtintages on the total 
population of the province, from winch it will be •■cen that the great ma«<ti of the 
people (2,3SS OlO or 80 7 per cent) arc Hindu* and that there are onh two otlu r 
religions in tho proimce, tir, l*lani and Amniiitic the followers of which mimU r 
oicralakli. Tlic numlxirs of the o Ihcmits of the oilier religions are reLati\tly 
atnalL Tlic Hindus outnumber the fdlowcrs of nil other rihgiorn taken t*„et!iir 
m tlic proportion of 7 to 1 Tlicrt arc clocti Hindus to curj ^^ll»alIIlan mil 
eighteen to Cl era Animistic In the miJil>oMnng proimcc*, t e , Ik mbi>, Central 

I’rtmncca and llidorabad Temtora the projK rtion of Hindu* to total jHiiuilation is 
783,821 nnd SS (, re*i>cctirelr Vli* projmrti nato Ftnn^th if the tlirre main 
rchgions of Iknir m comparcl with that in IStll stands t! us — 
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Aniiuistic populations of tlic present Census cannot be accurately compared Chap- III- 
with those of 1881, for, as observed in Chapter III of the last Census Report, Para- 109- 
nianv persons following the latter faith were in 1881 very much understated 
and most of them wero returned as Hindus. The IMusalmans, who now number 
212,040, have witMn the last two decades increased by 24,485 •, the Christians 
by 1,040 ; the Sikhs by 9.24 ; the Parsis by 288 ; and the Jews, who number only 
3^ by 1. Tlie Jains have decreased by 381 since 1881. These statistics of religious 
belief show that proselytism among the Musalmans and Christians is active, and 
that the fecundity of the followers of the former religion is more than that of other 
religions. 

too. Subsidiary Table III .shows the proportion of Hindus and those of the 

followers of the nc.vt three religions, Avhich are numeri- 
Proportion of main rellsioDs ty call v large, to the total population in each taluq and 

distncE I shall now review the population ot each 
religion in detail by districts and taluqs in the order in which the religions are 
given in Table ''iH. 

Hindus. 


107. Out of 2,388,010 Hindus in Berar, 1,209,189 are males and 1,178,827 

• . 5 - n females. In the clistricts of Basim, Buldana, Akola 

eir dis n on. Amraoti their proportion to the total population is 

above the prmincial average (80-7 per cent.), and ranges from 92T in the first to 
88 per cent, in the last named district. It is very low in the Ellichpur and "iVun 
districts, where it is over 78 per cent. Taking the taluqs, it appears that Mehkar 
is the most inrrely Hindu taluq in the pro\ince, the proportion of the Hindu 
element there being the highest (92’5 per cent), w’hilst !Melghat is the least so, the 
proportion there being the lowest (22T per cent). Barring the latter and other 
hilly taluqs of Kelapur, Wun and Ycotmal, where the Aniinistics predominate, 
and the Ellichpur taluq, where the !Musalmans muster strong, the Hindu element 
in each of the remaining taluqs of the province is above the provincial average. 

108. As observed in paragraph 59, the Hindus are more numerous in rural 

. , . tracts than in towns. They form such a vast majority 

vanation smeo 18 1- province that their variations since 1891 are 

generally in accordance with the increase or decrease in the total population of 
each district or taluq. Tlie only district which shows a net increase in the female 
population of this religion is Akola, where they have risen by 6,570. The increase 
of population is observable in three out of its five taluqs, viz., Alcola, Balapiu’ and 
Khamgaon, where it is of 9,943, 2,961 and 1,985 persons respectively : the remain- 
ing two taluqs of the district show a total decrease of 10,610 persons. In each of 
the remaining five districts the Hindus have diminished considerably, the largest 
dcci-ease amounting to 46,056 persons being found in Basim. As in ] 891 , this 
district still heads the list in point of superiority of Hindu numbers. Among the 
taluqs, Mehkar, Pusad, Basim, and Chikhli have lost exceedingly large numbers 
of this religion, the decrease bemg of 31,950, 28,576, 24,308, and 20,317 persons 
respectively. Next to these come the Jalgaon, Amraoti, Morsi, Daryapiu’, Chandur 
and Mallcapur taluqs, where the decrease among this class of people ranges from 
5,000 to 10,000. 

Sikhs. 


Increase among Sikhs and their 
distrihution- 


109. The Sikhs have increased from 177 to 1,449. This large increase of 

1,272 persons of this creed is chiefly due to correct enu- 
meration. In 1891 it was fomid that they had de- 
creased by 348 since 1881, but it is probable that several 
castes which followed this religion were then incorreetty returned under Hindus. 
On the present occasion 578 persons of the Banjara caste in the Basim and Ellichpur 
districts have returned their religion as Sikh, while in 1891 not a single person of 
this caste in Berar was returned under this religion. Similarly, persons of Khatri, 
Rajput and Udasi castes following this religion appear to have been very much 
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Chap- in understated m 1691 The Silba arc found m all tljo di tncts, but (heir number 
Para 110 13 the largest t5GG) m Basim probablj it may be due to the district being near 
^Sander in the Ilulcnbad tcmtor\, where their Guru Goiinds tomb 
Tbcir number is “malle-’t (62) in the \\ an district In towns there arc onh d9-I 
Sikhs Altoccther there arc in Berar 19 different ca«tc 3 the jcoplc of which 
more or Ic s follow this religion. Of thC'C, the Bnnjans mentioned nboiocon 
tribute the Largest number, neit to them are the 2 b;put«, IvJiafns and Utla'is 
who-e numbers arc 181, lo^ and 50 rcspectwcB 

Jains. 

110 This religion is bclicTcd to Ime been cstabli«li«l prior tolshnnsm 
in Benr Ancient irchitecture and historic traditions 
Increase enoaf JsIbs ^ j supposition Accord 

ing to the present Census thcrcare 19 639 followers of this religion in Denr Since 
IbJl tiicir number has increased bj on1\ CS7 In the prciioiis dctadc thov had 
decrca eel hi 1 06S Compared with iS07, howcicr, their number has now n'l.a be 
10 0l7 Much of the increase is duo to immigration from Boml av, Rajputana ami 
Central India whence thc) areattracteil to the j roeinec I \ Us tnde AlKuitonc tliir 1 
of their iimnber i-' found m town® Altogether there iri. 33 cartes in Btrnr, which 
arc the rcpr€«ontatucs of this rehgnn Oftlc«e tlcM ini3coii«idcnll> cxccctl 
others in nunieri<. d strength Tlie\ number 14 983 or 70 3 per cent of tin entire 
population of tlas faith Simiis contribale 1,303 Ki htis 295 Raiigins 2 j 3, 
lui-ifs 180 KiLils 170 and Kunbis 110 Tlic mmibcrs of the remaining, caMea 
arc verj pm ill 
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Chapter!. Since 1891 the Parsis have increased hy 118 or 28-6 per cent., hut com- Chap. -III. 
pared with 1881, when they numbered only 242, they have increased hy70'2 per Para- 116. 
cent. The increase is due to immigration from the Bombay Presidency. 


Musalmans. 


114. The Musalmans number 212,040, of whom 108,787 are males and 
_ , 103,273 females. In Berar “ although there are a 

tew good xamihes among the Musalmans, some are 
not very favourable specimens of their creed and race. In physiognomy 
many resemble Hindus and few bear traces of a Sidhi origin. ” Since 1891 
they have increased by 4,419 or 2*1 per cent. At the last census they 
showed an increase of 20,126 or 10-7 per cent, since 1881. It was then inferred 
that the increase was due to natural growth and immigration, and not to proselytism. 
The statistics of the present Census, however, tend to show that proselytism must 
have been going on to some extent at least during the decade, inasmuch as 
although the population sutfered equally with the Hindus during the two recent 
famines, still instead of showing a loss, as is found among the Hindus, it shows a 
.gain of 4,419 persons. It, however, cannot be said, that the increment is entirely 
due to conversion, as it is also due to immigration and to the greater fecundity 
among the population of this faith, for the Musalman is probably a more vigorous 
man than a Hindu. Moreover, the universal practice of widow re-marriage adds 
largely to the reproductive class among the women of this commlinity ; whereas young 
Hindu widows of superior castes are debarred from further maternity. Lastly, the 
Musalmans are polygamists, and this to some extent increases births amongst them. 


115. 


The proportion of the Musalmans to the total population is the highest 
in the Ellichpur district, where they form 10'6 per 
IS n u ion. jg lowest (4-7 per cent.) in the Wun dis- 

trict. In the districts of Akola, Buldana and Amraoti their percentages are above 
the provincial average, which is 7‘7 per cent. 86,786 or nearly 41 per cent, of the 
Musalmans of Berar live in towns. Their number and proportion in some of the 
■principal towns are given in paragraph 59, Chapter I. Taking the taluqs, their 
percentage is highest (12-9) in Ellichpur. This taluq used to head the list, as it 
contained the largest number of the Mahomedans, but it now ranks as second, its 
■place being taken by Amraoti, which taluq now has 18,972 Musalmans. Their 
proportion to the total population in the latter taluq is, however, below that of the 
Ellichpur taluq, it being 10'8 per cent. Akot and Balapur taluqs come next in order 
of proportion, but in numerical strength Malkapur is superior to both the taluqs. 
In the Murtizapur, Akola, Malkapur, Chikhli, Daryapur and Khamgaon taluqs 
the percentages of the Musalmans are above the provincial average. It is the lowest 
in the Wun, Kelapur and Melghat taluqs, ranging from 2-9 to 3-5 per cent. 


116. Since 1891 the Musalmans have increased, though not largely, in every 

district except Basim, the increase varying from 
Variation. ^j^g to 2,496 in the Akola district. 

The decrease in the Basim district is, however, insignificant, being of only 269 
persons. Among the taluqs, the largest increase of Musalman population is found 
in Akola, it being of 2, 136 persons. In 1891 also this taluq showed an increase 
of 1,323 Musalmans. Malkapur and Khamgaon, where the population of this 
community is also steadily increasing since 1881, show each an increase of over 
a thousand persons. In each of the Mangrul, Murtizapur, Amraoti, Akot and 
Darwha taluqs the Musalmans have increased over 500 but below 1,000. 'the. 
decrease in the Pusad and Jalgaon taluqs has been large, ws., of 1,105 and 1,093^ 
Musalmans respectively.- It is due to the general decrease in the total population- 
ef both the taluqs, amounting in all to 40,063 persons. In the pre\dous decade 
the latter taluq had also lost 588 Musalmans. The Mehkar taluq, where the 
decrease in its total population is the largest in the province (32,254), has lost 
835 Musalmans. Daryapur and Clukhli also show a decrease of tmder 500 each. 
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Chip- ni Ebchpur and Balapur. 'wbicb contain la^ proportions of ifimlmans, Lave lost 
Para- 117 each only lUl persona of that community 

Christians. 

117. Suboidiary Table W gives the Chmtian population by di«tnct3 and 
compares it with fhoee of 1691 and 36SI There 
I».tiiH.U„u.d.uU!taL 2^.. j5ora^^ of nhom 1,203 aro 

males and 1,112 females The} muster strong in the Amnoti and Akola districts, 
where the} number 7S2an(l 618 rc«pcctircl} In other districts their numlwrs 
vary from 178 in Buldana fo3C3 m BUtchpur Compared mtli 1891 and 18S1, 
the Chnstians haac increased bj 1,016 and 1,040 respectively Tlic increase, 
though not largo in numbers, }et amounts to 74 7 per cent 'It is not duo to 
natural growth, but main!} to conversion As their percentage of increase is far 
greater than that observed for cither the Mu«almans, Jams or Parsis, and as also 
the increase is chiefly among the Xativc Christians, it can be aafeJy said that the 
efforts of the Missionaries, who*e number dunng the decade has increas^ in 
every di»tnct, have been ‘'ueccssful, -jpcciall} dunng the recent famines, when the) 
were active in reUcving distress llie incrca«c m the ClinMians is found in every 
distnct but it IS more prominent m the Akola and Blhchpur distncts, where it 
amounts to 313 and 2t0 souls respectively 

118 Impcnal Table X\TI gives tomtonal distribution of the Clmstian popu- 
«... lation by sect and nee Taking them bv raee« there 
are 32C Europeans and allied races (i t , Amcncaos, 
Australians, Ac ),30l Eurasians and 1,748 ^atl^cClln^tlan9 Compared with 1891 
the population of the first two races appears to have been nearly the same, as 
their numbers in that year were, respectively, 333 and 318, but llio’Nalne Chn'u 
tians have increased by 1,037, thcir numlier in 1891 bcmgonly 7II A cIas«ification 
list is given at the end of this chapter (page CO) showing llie names and numbers of 
the several Christian denominations relumed m Bcnr grouped under each of the 
twelve mam heads of denominations ns pre«cnl»od by the Census Cbmmt*iioncr 
for India. Subsidiary Table V shows the distribution of CTmstians hy race and 
denomination and compares the total population of each denomination with 
thatot IS')! Ono of the sinking features is that tbo Boman Catholics outnum' 
her the other sects in IJcrar They number 8S8 nsnssmsl Ml in 1891 Of 
Uicse 04 are Europeans. 12J Eurasians and 703 Natives Tlieir nundicr is large 
in Ujc Aroraoti and Lllichpur distncls, being 403 and 233 respectirclv Tljr«c 
two districts alone contain nbout two'thirds of the Christian population of the 
province Tlie Anglican Coiniiiumomsts number 02C ns again't T/m in 1891 Of 
the numlcr now rciumcsl lOJ arc Europeans and allied races, ICO 1 uiv ans and 
274 Natives. In the Anirioti distnckk’H, or nearly one-third of the Clmitian 
population, are of this denomination In the Akola nnil IluMana distncls they 
number 171 and 105 respectively Of the 369 Mctliodiits, who have incrra«etl liy 
353 since IS9I, 17 arc Europeans and alhed races, 4 Eurasians and 3IS Natives 
They arc eomparalivily strong in the Wun and Ilasira dulncta Tlierc arc 308 
l*i«ljytrnans, of wliom 3^3 aro Natives, 239 persons who rcturcnl their s«'et as 
“ All vnee Mission "are irclu Jed under this drnommation In 18^1 them were 
only .M I’r«l7tensn5 They are mostly found m the .\kola distnct Of the 108 
ChnstuM who have cot relurced their leeti, aril are consetjurnlly shown as 
• deoe^inaboa not rrlurccd/ C are Europeans and alhed races, 1 1 Eura*jansaad 
Natives In 1S91 the rumber ot such unsecUmns was 105 Tl'e figum 
far the rtraaicing dcaanucaUeas are, lUi tuts 33, GirgrrgatiA-aljts )3. (neels 
0, Lulherass and a!) cd dccomicattoss 3, IrdrCiiite Iw’ ef* 2, Mifor d'^omraticns 
15, a- 1 Oaakrf 1 (Jcecrally fpeaVicg the najonly of t! e Europea-s and I^r»- 
sars n lb*rar Uheg to tl « Argl can Crtsinuaina, V o jgh a prejUrti JcaVlr Urge 
Bual^f ef La'anac j js Ih'cssa Csth.j’ire, wfd'* the Native Chmlucj he/jag to 
lift Uiurr as well as to tie I'rvslytmsa dec'jmiaa'..o3. 
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The following are the names of the 
of the province : — 


Missions at work in the different districts chap. ttt . 

Para. 121. 


Amraoti district 


Akola district 


EUichpur district 


Buldana district 


Wun district 


Eoman Catholic. 

Alliance Mission. 

Free Church Mission. 

American Mission. 

Christian and Missionary Alliance. 

Alliance, Jlission. 

Peniel Sfission. 

Korku and Central Indian Hill Mission. 
Eoman Catholic. 

Church Missionary Alliance. 

Pentecostal Mission India. 

Free Church Jlission. 

American Free Methodist Mission. 


Basim district 


Methodist Episcopal Church Mission. 


119. Imperial Table XVIII shows the European and Eurasian population by 

age in each district Amongst the former there arc 243 
tiM by^aRe. popnla- British subjects and 83 foreigners. Of the 326 Europeans 

° , and allied races, 169 are males and 157 females ; whilst 

among the Eurasians, the males and females are nearly equal, being 151 and 150 res- 
pectively. The population of both the communities being very small, the figures m 
the several age periods do not call for any remark, except that among the Europeans 
there is only one female and not a single male in the age period 12-15 ; hut this 
is due to the fact that at this age period European children are educated at home. 


Jews. 

120. Only three Jews (2 males and 1 female) of the Beni-Israel section were 
found in Berar on the night of the present Census, as against two in 1891. All of 
them were enumerated at the town of Badnera in the Amraoti district. 

Animistics. 

121. Before reviewing the statistics of this class of people it is necessary to 

, . mention that by the term Animistic is meant the 

Inaccuracies of the re urns. aboriginal or forest and hill tribes, who profess aborigi- 
nal forms of belief. The instructions for recording the religions of such tribes 
on the present as well as at the previous Census were that those who neither 
professed to be -• Bindus nor Musalmans, should have the name of their 
tribe entered in the column for religion, as Gond, Korku, Bhil, &c. These 
instructions were simpler and clearer than those of 1881, and although they 
have secured greater accuracy in the statistics for the Animistics, still it can- 
not he said that the information thus obtained is full or accurate. The tribes- 
men being utterly ignorant people, hardly understand what religion means. Tliey 
therefore described it in any way they fancied, i.c., either Hindu or their tribal 
name. The majority of the enumerators of such hilly locaUties being also men of 
far below the average intelligence and understanding but imperfectly the funda- 
mental differences between the two religions, cither wrote down whatever these 
illiterate people stated about their religion or made some other entries according to 
their prejudice or vague notions. Under these circumstances it is very probable 
that some persons of such tribes may have been in some localities wrongly omitted 
from their tribal religion while others may have been erroneously excluded from 
the Hindu faith, a circumstance which is exceedingly difficult, nay, impossible to 
prevent. 
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122 The Animistica number 129904, of whom 63, 6o0 are males and 66^14 
females. Tlier arc anmerous on}_> in the diitncls of 
Wun, £3I(clipur and Amraoti, where thej aeijrcgalo 
74,76U, 32,51 5 and 19,150 re^nectivelj , or 17 3, 10-8 and 3 per cent rcspcctirely of 
the entire popnlatjon of tho«c dptnets. InAlola andBa^mithcv form onl) 4 and 3 
per cent respectively, and in Buldana their number is the smallest bcinj; onlj 177 
The ilclghat IS bv far the Animistic tainq in the province, as out of 30 570, which 
13 the total population of the taloq, 27,0^ or nearly 74 per cent are Animis- 
tiC3 , next to It arc the taluqs pf Kelapur, un and Ycotmal, uhcre their percen 
tages to total population of those faluqs are 27 7, 18 0 and 18 2 rcspectivclv In 
5Ior«i, Danvlia and Ohandur their number does not exceed 8,200 in each and their 
percentages are from 5 6 to 4 In the remaining tiluqs they are found in small 
number*, varying from 14 milehkar to 4,761 lu Hlichpur, which adjoins the 
Mclghat It Will be *5000 that the Animistica arc more numerous in the two northern 
taluqs of tlic province, tic, Mclghat and Mor*!, and al'O m the border taluqs on 
the cast of the province, t e , Cliandur, keotmal, Kelapur and Wun 


123 It has been ob«crvcd before that •mce 1891 the Animi stica hare dc- 
, crca<cd bj 7,144 the decrease is found only m the 

Fwiatafl- Ellichpur and %\un ihstncts, where it amounts to 

74130 and 3,218 rcapectivcly Tho other districts «how small n^e in their numbers, 
ranmng from 170 in the Buldma to 1 759 in tho Amraoti ili«lncl Of the taluqs 
which Imc lost their Animistic popubtion the Mclghat is tho most prominent, tho 
docrea«c there leing of 10,255 persons, and os stated in paragraph 04, Chanter II, 
the <lecrci'>e 13 chicili due to emigration and famines Icotmal, M'un, Danvha 
and Mor«t ha\c lo«t*l 795, 1/)S3, 718 and 3SC of their AnmusUcs rcpcctivclj Of 
the talu j« where this cli«3 of population has risen, UhcJjpur stands first and shows 
on incnrvse of 2A48 persons. Tins i* cudeoily due to immicration from tho 
adjoining taluq of >fclg!iat Tlio increase in other taluqs is small and docs not 
cxccoil *i00 in an\ It is nrobabU due to immigration at the time of famines from 
the Milghat ^cotm^l and Kelapur taluqs, or from tho bordering districts of the 
Central l'ru>isa*s 


124 In the last Census Ilcport on nttempt was made to ascertain how far 
tho religion of the aboriginal (nlies was licing gndtiallr 
Freportus* of It# aiwnrtaat o-s^mulatcd to Hindui«m and for that purriose a statt* 
5S!?|' n&S. " ment (No 2\. I'lgc .VWII) girra, «lnrams wtb 

tin. If number* the principal tnlies whoso Inbal religion 
Ixung Aninuitic were returned as of Ammi^tic Jfindii nr Jluvdman religion, and 
with the percentage of Afumi'tics to tnbal total Although f»r reasons rtif«I m 
p.-\ragrapfi 121 the statement as a wholecannot be considered m a rchal le ono t« t as 
it throws some «idehght on Iho a*simdativc tendencies which are at work a 
einular p.atcment is now pren cotnponng the prr*rnl figures with tliov ( f 
rtfr Eul*iJiar> Table A I It will be seen timt f,SS per cent of tho aJ^ngiaal 
trjl»ci have n.Jurnc»J fhcir rebgion as Ammi«tjc as agiiast 57-C in ISO] Tl/o InU » 
winch have Bjllicred the most to their | noulire religion are Ui** Nil ill nnl the 
KoUms. Onlv 5 and 1 per coot rc?poctirrly of them hare ml q tnl t! Hin lu 
rrligion After ll en come llie Korkus and ftinds As man) a.a 91 I an I 92 2 per 
eenU rr‘pec'i>ilT o' tl rmliare retaineilUinrol 1 rcl gion In IS’^l their pn porti n 
were ar 1 K** R jwr rvnt m*pectirrh It is a surpnvtoK-e Hat the ti nJi, 
wl o are f >ur I m romi an’irrlr large numb* r* in u of thf Uluq* r f tht c-niral 
pU " nrd «! > of all the hiU Inlica hxTeiulopL-'I tl e Ilnlucuitomi an 1 nunhen 
iia on» f<Tin catent p’ooll have taken a relrogrpfo I'l n m tf eir »f mifga 
b .her f«"'crTtag* ta tl eir tnlol total than U ey di 1 in ISJl 'Po penvrLa 
I'anP isi R" J I.c»jjl irs fiUmiag the Aaisuit.'' I» I cf have alfci n*e3 from 79t» to 
Ktb a“l fro"i *«-3toC21 rr-pcvltrely It i* alv>»sra'‘go l» fa! tho au'nl'-r 
<( P l« f 1 :>wing lie Amn »tie rtbg'sn wjt^-n tie t'eol'' fn.ro 7^1 

a* 3.27", «- f-J'n 126 w 574 pe» cret 7b » Xirgr Iweter, fro 

Utl« du. to a Urge tumler of Hisda and 5lcAUc.in IJaili l< ng t >•» rtlartnl at 
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Animistics, because tlie Bliils of these two reli^ons have since 1891 decreased by Chap. III. 
2,982, which decrease could not have been entirely due to natural causes. On the 125. 
other hand, the proportion of Gaolans has gone down from 2-1 to 1 per cent, 
owing to 543 persons of, this tribe being now returned as of Musahnan religion, 
although in 1891 not a single Gaolan was shown as of that faith. Of the 
Andhs, who number 39,679, only one solitary person has now been returned as 
Animistic as against 305 returned in 1891. Thus the whole tribe would appear to 
have adopted Blnduism. Similarly all the Basods, 70 of whom had returned 
themselves as Animistics in 1891, have now become Hindus. The rest of the tribes, 

Gorwan and Koilabhute, who in 1891 numberd 148 and 10 respectively as Animis- 
tics, have now entirely disappeard from the province. 

125. Other special features found among the followers of the different religions 

in connection with age, sex, civil condition, education 
,5pecial£tatistics for each reli- ^nd castes are discussed in detail in the chapters 

relating to each of these subjects. 
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SUBSIIHARY TABLE I. 

Tatles Shoiein^ number c/ persons, males and females, of each rehjion, leith the percentage 
on the total population. 
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Shotnn^ percentage of Hindus, Jams, Musalmans and AmmisUcs, to the total 
population of the ialuq 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Chap, IV. 
Para. 126. 


AGES. 


(TABLK YII.) 

12G. Imperial Table VII fiirnislios statistics for age, sex and civil condition 
- . by total population, rcligion"^ and by districts. Tlicsc 

' throe topics are so very intimately connected with each 

other that a di«cus.sion of the one noccs.-j^irily involves something regarding the 
other. Having n'gard, h<nvcvor, to the intricacy and the importaiico of the subjects, 
it will bo more convenient to devote a separate chapter to each, .and di.scnss firstly, 
the ages of the j>opulation indcpendontly of the proportion of the sc.xcs; secondly, 
the jiroportion of tlie .sexes at the various age periods; and lastly, the civil condi- 
tion of each i-'cx at the ditlercnt ages. 

127. The ago.s are divided into 17 period.s or groups. Tho.se up to and 
_ , including four are shown seiwrately for each vear. 

roar nco. . .once.. years from o to ot), both inclusive, arc given in 11 

groups of .0 years each. Tlio.<;e of the age of (>0 and upwards arc lumped together 
.and treated in tlio last group of .ago.s. Hitherto the various quinfpicnninl age 
period.’-', for example, were tliiis .«liown : — 0-J, .5-0, lO-l-l and soon ; but it lias been 
found tiiat in Ihiropcnn conntrio.s (be same period.^ arc denoted thus: — 0-5,5-10, 
lO-Hoand so on. For the sake of imiforinity, Ibis mode 1ms now been adopted by 
order of the Ccnsu.s Commis.-ioncr for India, and the Inst age in each group has 
therefore been regarded as exclusive and repeated as tlic first age in each successive 
group. 

I2S. Correct age statistics arc useful for sanitary administration gcncral- 
_ , . ... Iv, inasmuch as they come bandy in liolping to verify 

UtiUt7cfr.ccnrot.ncori,v.i.tics.^ .stati.stics and enable u's to draw important 

conclusions regarding public lioaltli. Actuaries .‘iml slati.sticians, however, value tlic 
a<rc returns more than others, for they deduce from them the average length of life, 
tlic expectation of life at each ago, the. life tables and a number of other useful 
table.s which C4in only be constructed by experts in (he statistical science. 

129. Slight as may be the utility of the age figures except for actuarial 
. and .«nnit,ary purposes, it lias been, to a great extent, 

Cm£C3o c in.-iccnr3cic3. marred by the inaccuracic.s witli which they evidently 

abound. Of .all the information obtained at (be census tlic one regarding ages is con- 
sidered to be the most unsatisfactory. And (be reasons arc not far to seek. One 
underlying cause of the inaccuracic.s in the age returns is, no doubt, the ignorance 
of tlic pcojdc, and this will be better perceived, when it is said that nearly 95'6 per 
cent, of tlie people of this province arc entirely illiterate. No record of dates of 
births is ever kept by them. People as a whole do not attach the same importance 
to ages as ■\Ve.slcrn people do. Birthdays arc observed only .amongst some of tho 
higher or intelligent classes. Even amongst tho educated, there arc some who c.an- 
not state their precise age ; and there arc verj' few natives in Berar who can give 
anything more than an approxim.alc estimate as to their age. How difficult it is 
to get the information from them, and how inaccurate it must necessarily bo, will be 
best conceived from the scenes which arc generally seen in the courts of law wlien 
an ignorant person is called upon to give evidence. On the question, “What’s 
your age?” being put to liim, lie generally laughs, thinking that lie is being asked 
his father’s age. J3ut when lie is thoroughly made to understand that liis o-wn age 
is required, he is cither found utterly unable to slate it, or refers the judge to his 
own parents as the proper per.sons to answer that question, or gives some impor- 
tant event, such as a famine or a flood, which he recollects, from which to guess 
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Ctap. IV or estimate his own ago , and m «^mc ca«os the judge has simpl\ to guo«3 the 
Para. 130 looking at him. In eases similar to thC'O, the enumerntors naturalh 

put down the approximate ages bj luohing at tlie per ons , hut, m 90 ca'cs out of 
100, such ages cannot be accepted as accuntc It idle to expect a liMiian, as 
an enumerator usuallj is, to record tlie exact ago of another in a cOnipmtiich 
short time m this where even well trained medical men after careful cxamina*- 
tion sometimes fid to hit the mark. Another explanation of the un^ati-'futory 
stale of the age figures hes ID the want of accuraci iihieh the uneducated naf»-c3 
di^plaj m «pcaking of time or space Thev exhibit to m eitraorthnarj degree 
their partialitj or fondness for round number^, instead of giving the exact figures 
Thus thecien multiples of fire are gencnllj' made use of in descnbing the acps. 
There seems to be given a distinct preference to the cacn multiples of fnc o\cr 
the odd ones Wo thus find more persons declaring them ches to he 20 than 2", 
more persons saying they are 30 than 35, and "o on This fact wdl he home out 
by a glance at the jcarlj ages given in Sub^uhara Tahlo I, whtvh will l>o 
examined later on Slorcover, ihcre seems to be a %er\ great lendenej amongst 
natives to couple together two certain number*, whcncier thei haic to express anj 
number bi opproximation Tlius the numbers 5 or 7, 10 or 12, 15 or IG, 18 or 
20 20 or 25 seem to bo apparenth more popular, wIuIl the numhers 11 or 13, 
27 or 19 seem to he icrj rarch made u*c of or heard in practice. The cnunicn* 
tor, therefore, m such ca«c3 puts down one of the twonumhers thus couphxl, and 
the cfTect protluced on the ago returns is caidcnt. Odd numbers, exetpt the 
muUiples of file, arc generally aioidctl This is eiident from the prepondtranco 
of persons who haio returned them«clvcs ns of earn number of jears. Tlio 
tcndcnc) to understate the age, winch seems to ho common to all countries and 
people*, dpeciallj among females, is nl«o re*pon«ihlo to »omo extent for the m* 
accuracies, ^mctiraes women were found to lake m«ult when the onimicntor 
asked them their ages Itisgcncrallj found that tlioagcs of raamageablo girl*, 
Speciallj among Ilindus, aro understated, as the parents are loth to admit the 
ciiitcncc of an unmarried daughter aboacSorO On Iho other hand, aci^ Iittlo 
reliance can bo placet! on tho ages of oW pcr*on^ Some of tlicm will, acconling 
to their fanca declare them<clres to bo of ft certain age for an in lefinito length of 
time , aThilc with others a difllrcnco of 10 or 15 jears calicr thia side or that 
docs not iiuitlcr muclt Another source of inaccuracy, a crj fruitful uiilacfTrtli, 
1 *. no doubt, thcdifhrenco in tho ineamngof the nonl ’)nfmt/a.a iindcr«lood ly 
the natives and that attachc'l to it for tlio purpovs of tlie Census Tlio naluo 
conception of on inf int 13 vc^ vague Tlicy eun«iiler ft child to Ixi infant until 
it IS wcaneil, and this pcno<.l is sometimes prvlongnl ns Into ns the thinl scar of 
life. Uut neconhng to tho mstnicUons to tho enumerators a child onij uno r lao 
jearwastoU; entered as an infant It is, theiafore, po«*ibl'. lliat chillrenof 
1, 2, or even 3 jean of age may have l>ccn enumcratetl as infants uti Icr one year. 
IasUv , it vroul J bo pay ing too much tribute to the accuracy and inti Iligwico of the 
unpard census agency an I tho p.aiJ abstractors, Ac , if It is suppo“ctJ Uiat not a 
iinglo uiJsLaVo was committed by them in entering and absiraclin- the ago 
rvtums In rpite of all |«o*sibIo cnevks and elwit Buprrvi»i')n kept over thnf 
wo'k, it IS ju«t ]>o«*jllo that some mistakes must havt pvs»<sl unnoUceJ. 
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popular than otlicrs. Tlicso are 4,7,8,12,16,18 and 22, as will be seen from the cLap IV. 
comparatively large numbers returned against tlicra. The sudden drop in the Para. 133.' 
figure for children of one year of age has always been a feature of the j^carly 
age returns. The understatement of the ages of marriageable girls is apparent 
from the high figures for 10 and 12 years of age. 


131. A general feature of the present ago statistics is to be found in the 

tho age statistics. numbei of persons shown at the various age periods 

selected for classifying the ages of the people. This 
\Yill bo seen by a glance at the zigzag course of the lines in the diagrams 
]\'os. 3, 4, 5 and 6. It is but evident, that if the birth rate of each year were 
constant, and there were no other counteracting circumstances, we should expect 
to find in a population, of which the ages were correctly" given, figures decreasing in 
numbers for each successive year, and thus decreasing in each successive group of 
years, so long as the nuuibcr of 3 'cars in each group was the same, hlost of the 
iuaecuracics mentioned in paragraph 129 arc, no doubt, responsible to some extent 
for the deviation from the gcneral rulc. But over and .abo\-e these, there arc some 
special causes, such as famines, migration and other abnormal circumstances, which 
tend to distort the iiroporlion and produce idolenl fluctuations in the figures for 
the various age periods, and make it difllcult either to draw any accurate inference 
from them or to assert how far avy particular cause is responsible for the uTcgu- 
larities. 


132. In the midst of such difiicultics and irregularities produced by the 

„ , . . . , recent famines and other abnormal circumstances, and 

Conclusions approximate o y. information as regards the number and 

ages of the immigi'ants into and emigrants from Berar, it is almost impossible to 
obtain correct data for the elucidation of many points of interest connected with the 
age retiu'ns. Even if the age figures are adjusted or smoothed, it is to be doubted 
if the}’’ would express the real existing facts of the case. The following paragraphs 
profess to do little more than draw some of the most obnous inferences from the 
actual figmes of the table. 

133. It is generally presumed that parents have a tolerably accurate idea of the 

ages of their 3 ’oung children. But, rmfortunatel,y, tliis 
First five years of life. presumption is far from being borne out by the Census 

result. The figures for the first five years of life given in Imperial Table VII and 
also in Subsidiaiy Table n show that they do not follow the general law ot gradual 
decrease explained in paragraph 131. What we find from them is this. The number 
of children of the third, fourth or fifth j^car of life is greater than that for first or 
second year of life. The figures for males are subject to the same violent fiuctu- 
ations. Those for females, follow very nearly the same course for the first three 
years of life, but the number of the female children of the period 3 to 4 is exactly 
equal to that for 4 to 6. The great decrease in the number of children between 1 and 
2 3 ’ears of age has always been a marked feature of the first five years of life. The 
same w'as the case in 1881 and 1891 . Tliis immense falling off in the number of 
children is an indication of the terrible mortality prevailing among childi-en in their 
second j-ear of life. Now children who arc rctiiracd as under one j^ear of age at 
the Census on the 1st hlarch 1901 must be mostly the smndvors of those who 
were bom in 1900, since the number of births in January and February 1901 may, 
for the sake of simplicity, be set off against those born in the same months of 1900. 
From the register of births we find that the number of births for the whole 
province excepting the Melghat was onl}' 89,302 in 1900, that is to say, these 
were born at a time when the population was tliinned in number and the survivors 
were suffering more or less from the famine and high prices. The number returned 
as being under one year according to the present Census is 52,490, which shows 
that during the first year of life, the total loss was. of 36,812 souls ; and as emigra- 
tion is not generally confined to this class, we may fairly conclude that nearly 40 
per cent, of the children died during their first year of life, and this first Census 
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Chap. IV. figure is generally corroborated by tbc Sanitary Commissioner’s report Children 
Para 134 between 1 and 2 years of age arc the sumrors of tho«e who were bom m 18^ It 
IS recorded that the births registered danng this year were as great as 144,034 in 
number, and that the real effects of the fimino commenced towards the latter part 
of the year Still the fact that the somvors of these numbered onh 40,3So in 
1901 goes to show how high the mortabty must haro been among them during their 
two 3 cars of enstence in this world. In the same wa\, children of 2 3 3-4 and 
4 5 years of age must have been bom in 1898, 1897 anj 189G rcTioctirely The 
}ear 1893 was a prosperous one, while 1890 and 1897 were years of famine, 
which, however, was not as scTcre m form ns that of 1699 1900 Considering the 
number of births during these three year*, these children do not seem to hai e died 
in such large numhers .as was the fate of tho«e under 2 Tlic ago returns of the 
first five 3 ears of life thus vividly show that it was on the children under two that 
the famine mortahtv fell mo*>t heavily Itwillal^o be noticed when wc compare 
thofiguresfor 1901 with tho«c ofl8Dl that the famine reduced their number in a 
tvv 0 fold way It not only diminished the average number of birtlis, but al^ cau«d 
a great hav oc amongst children 


13-1 Reviewing now the quinquennial periods, given in Imperial Table VH, the 
rnost noticcablo feature is the total absence of anr 
gradual decrca<*e in each successive group Tins fact is 
grapbican3 illustrated in diagram Xo 111 raminoand the propcnsitv to slate the 
ages in rounU numbers seem to be chieflv rc*pon3ible for the variations The total 
number for the fir«t quinquennial period is con«idcrably less than that for tho second 
For tho «ccond third and fourth quinquennial groups the numbers diininidi a.s the 
ago advances, the figures for each of the thmc nevt five 3car]3 periods go on gradu* 
aU3 increasing instead of dccreawng From tho thirt3 fifth 3 car and upwards all 
trace of 003 general decrease or intrcaso IS lost, and tho various age periods "how 
an allcmaic n-e and fall m the figures flic preponderance of tlio figures against 
the « 10 aTO period over that of children unticr C ma) \io eiphmcd bv tho fact 
that the wmicr arc tho sumvora of thoso who were bom liotwccn 1801 anti 
189', while the fatter arc (ho remnants of tho«e who were l>om from 1690 <0 1900 
In tho first half of tho last decade there was prosperity in the land and the 
iiirtli rate pcncrall) more than the normal, and therefore mort of there children 
would survive than there who were liom during tho five lean 3ear« which 
followed And to this cause mav ju^tlv lic arenbed llic high proportion of ehil Iren 
Ulwocn the ap,(s of fj and 10 /udgctl from the stamlpoinl ofnumtjcrs alone tho 
Iaj<t quinquennial period, rfr , 53 CO reems to be the moat dc-ttructive to human 
lifi while the second quinqucnnniiii apptars tobcihemovt healthv Tlic lavt pinod 
eoinpriscs all po-'-’iblo ages over rut} , the number of perrens rcturneil apain't it 
iLi rvforo exceeds that against some of tlic preceding quinquennial j>cnods rj, 
13-00 or Go bO 
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females, tlie percentages of decrease being 30-6 and 23-0 respectively. On tbe Chap. IV. 
•whole, therefore, the table tells ns, that the famines have carried oil' the youngest Para. 137. 
and the oldest of the females ; ^Yhile among males, the hand of death was busy 
amongst the youngest and those over 30 years of ago. 

136. In Subsidiary Table III the age distribution of 10,000 persons in 1901, 

Arc distribution Ofio.ooo persons 1S91 and 1S81 is given. The proportionate figures 

in 1901, 1891 and 1831- foi'cach se.v are also shown. The same information is 

graphically illustrated in diagrams Nos. IV, V and VI. The sudden drop in the 
figure between the first and second year of life is a general feature of each of the 
three censuses, and seems to indicate that this phenomenon is not attributable to 
error or accident. The extremely low proportion of children under five is also a 
feature (>f the j)rescnt returns, and is as low as 1,016, showing a decrease of 351 and 
430 children over the returns of 1891 and 1881 respectively. It will be seen th.at 
the number for children under 6 has been showing a gradual decrease since 1881‘. 

Tliis indicates that either tlie birth-rate is declining, or that there is high mortality 
amongst them or that both tlie causes arc acting together. Tlie figure for children 
from o to lO for the present returns sliows an improvement when compared with 
the decrease in the quinquennium. The present returns for persons of the several 
groups of ages from 10 to 50 stand first when compared with those for 1881 or 
1891. But this superiorit}’ is altogether lost in the last but one quinquennium, in 
which the figure for 1891 occupies an intermediate place. For the age period 
55-60 the present figure stands second, the first being the returns at tbe last 
census. Old persons over 60 seem to have sufifered mucli, as their present number 
is the least when compared with the two previous censuses. 

137. Subsidiary Table IV exhibits the age distribution of 10,000 persons of 

each sex of the three religions, pis., Hindu, i\Iahomcdan 
Hindu. Mahomedan and Animis- and Animistic, each of which numbers more than a 
to agif thousand persons. The numbers of other 

religions are too small to warrant any approximate 
conclusion being safely drawn. The figures for each religion of ' course show some 
difterences in each age period. A very large majority of the population is Hindus. 

As might be expected their distribution, therefore, does not dificr very much from 
that of the general population already noticed in Subsidiary Table III (for 1901). 
hlost of the Hindus are poor and ignorant and are generally agriculturists or 
out-of-door labourers, working in fields, exposed to the burning rays of the sun. 

Their standard of comfort, moreover, is very small. The ^lahoniedans, on the other 
hand, are physically stronger and their conditions of life more easy. The 
Animistics are the least educated and ignorant, so much so that most of them can- 
not count bejmnd- a certain number. They live in the liilly tracts away ft'om tho 
centres of ci'vilization, toiling hard for their food supplies, which are limited in 
variety. Bearing these distinctions in mind it will comi^aratively be easy to account 
for the diiferences exhibited by the age figures for each religion. Tho fluctuations 
and variations in each succeeding figure are also noticeable in the Table. Com- 
paring the Hindu, Mahomedan and Animistic populations by the ages, we find that 
for the first year of life the proportion of Mahomedan children is greater than that 
of the Hindus ; that of tho Animistic is the least. But for the rest of the 
quinquennium the Animistics take the lead, the Mahomedans ranking second and 
the Hindus third, and this order holds good also for the second and tliird quin- 
quennia. One noticeable feature in Animistic cliildren is that between the first 
and second year of life there is not such a large drop as is seen in the case of the 
other two religions and also in the provincial figures. For the ages 16 to 20 the 
proportion of the Hindus is the highest, while that of the Animistics is the lowest. 

From 20 to 60 years of age the Hindus maintain their superiority in point of 
proportionate numbers, which may probably be attributed to the presence of Hindu 
immigrants. The Animistics and Mahomedans stand either second or third in 
each age period from 20 to 40, but in each of the next 4 quinquennia, i. e., from 40 
to 60, the Mahomedans occupy the second rank and the Animistics the third. 

The figures for 60 years and over indicate the longevity of tbe people, and in this 
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Cbiju IV. respect the proportion of the ^fshomedans is the highest and that of the Animistics 
Para 138. the lea«t As to the period intervening between 20 to CO years of age, no ^fe 
deduction can be drawn, as in some religions the statistics are hrgc]_j affected br 
migration Taking, however, the figures as they stand, wc find that amt>ng 
Hindus the proportion of adnlts is the greatest, amongst Mahomedans -omewhat 
less, and among Ammistics the least The females of cuh religion live longer than 
thcmalca, and the same fact was al«o brought ont by the censuvjs of 18SI and 
1801 Arranged in the order of prcccdcnco according to longcntv, the males and 
females of each of these three religions would stand thus first Mahomedan avomen, 
second Hindu women, third ^fahomedan males, fourth ILndu males, fiAh Animistic 
women, and sixth Animistic males The Musalmans enjoy life longer than tho 
ICndus , it IS probablj due to their being ph^'^icallj stronger and to their condi 
tions of life being more favourable. Tlie earlier age at wIiTch the Ilinilus marry 
might also bo pr<^ucjng «omc effccl upon their ago statistics The figures for tho 
Aiuraistics are remarkable when it is seen that out of great proportion of children 
which charactcnrcs the.VJ lull tnbes, only a few li\ o beyond tlio "hady •ide of 45 
Tlic charactcnslic features of the age statistics of thc«e three religions may, there* 
fore, bo bncdN summed up thus — ^Tlic Mosalmans combine normal fecundity with 
great longevity , the Hindus exhibit less fecundity and nonna! longcnly , the 
Animi'’tics show the grealest fecundity, but remarkable shortness of life 


138. Let us now eiarainc the age statistics of the six districts of tins province 
. Subsidiary Table V supplies this kind of ago distnbu 

A,. |„ ,1,0 nm'form raduot lO'ibo otnri, 


SOX It may bo promised hero that the cfiVcls of the famine of 1809-1000 were fill 
in each and cicn district, the only difference being that in two laluqs of tho Wun 
distnct the relief works were started •ome months later The useful compan«oti 
between (he famine and non famine districts cannot therefore in tho strict senso of 


the term bo instituted It will bo «ccn from the table above refurm! to that up to 
liio ago of 20 llio district*, which show the greatest proportion of pornons in each 
quinquennium are one or other of tlic three southern districts of tho Jhhgliat tract , 
while lho*e wluch «liow the lowest proportion during the same porKnl aro any of tho 
three northern districts corapnsing tho Payansliat But from tlic ago of 20 and 
over this onlcr is quite rcvcr*etl llenceforlh some one or other of the northern dia 
tncta shows the highest ratio, and the least is to lie found m the southern onc«. Tlio 
highest proportion «f children is m the latter Tlio supenonty of tho plain ili*tncts 
of the north in showing the highest ratio of j>cr*ons oicr 20 may be attnhufed to 
the presence of a large ninnWr of iminigmnl*, who nru altncfcd to them b\ com* 
mem Ac Jn the \\ un district the proportion of ehd Inn under fiv e w the highest, 
while in tho Amranti di* net it is tho lowest Tor tho next two quinquennia 
Ila«im shows the Ijuhe«t rniportion 'flie highest proportion of tho old nmnen is 
fninil in the IJlclijnir ilrlmt and tho lowest in tho lluldana distncL In the 
Amrnoti di»tncl llie greatest number of old men arc found and the least number m 
the Ili'ini district. 


139. Turning to the age di«tnhut|on of the ponulation It taliiq*, as exhlljiled 
in fculoi Iinnr Tablet I, wo fimfthat out of the 22 
AfxdJtriealso T sal taluqi of the province, un shows thogmtc*l ratio 
ofcliifircn urdcr fire Xejt m rank cornea the Mclgimt TIir«e two Lain ja, an 1 
sjwaUj the latter arc inhalntrsl mottiv by the Amnuvtin and tho returns arc 
as rniiht Ui eipcctcil At tl»e list «*n»us J'usal *t/>ftd first an liras cl<*se}y 
Ml wt>.l by thr*c two tahiqs in this rr«peet Cl anilur si ow* the s*na!lr»t 
ratio of inale clitllrvn under fisc while Chikhli eihihtstl*' sarnr state for 


Acs djtrltatlsa fcr latsxs 


Aniah' chiHnn of ths penn»l Tl»* Melgluil taluj slows the grrste«t ratio 
for dill Iren from fire to ten wars of a..-** In I*asa 1 [•tqvirtiea 
of |'«*r»'>ps from ItHfi evrr*xU all otWr taluqs for the frm -■*^40 (he 

K atr^* nundvrt are f ut d prrrrallT in tl e plain tal J«{x 1 1 e |e«rsl | rorvirtiow af 
h scirs cf this ag** (■*n if fnn I la the H «a Uluq T? eAket a»*i 
Uluqs tny prrat rrop>''»tl -si f peters of dO-tX) y<rK«l, th** mah-s rtiw*!tfp 

Ih- 'erraVs vefy eo-r IrraUv Merw, Al«t, Atnrvoti, Haiyapor, AloU, j or, 
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and Mnrtizapur also rank high in this respect, and explain the commercial 
attraction of the immigrants to these taluqs. The IMclghat, on the other hand, 
stands last on the list. Of persons over 60 years of age, Ellichpur has the largest 
number, both for males and females ; Avhcreas the hlelghat has the least. The 
proportion of 'Mahomedans to the total population is the highest in Ellichpur, and 
we have seen in paragraph 137 that in the province the Mahomedan number for the 
very old is the greatest. This fact may . to some extent account for the great 
longevity exhibited by the Ellichpur talnq. Balapur, Amraoti, Daryapur and 
Jalgaon have also comparatively large numbers of old people, and Pusad, Melghat, 
Jlehkar and Chikhli are conspicuous for their paucity. Almost the same result was 
arrived at at the last census. It may therefore be said that generally for this 
pro^nce the mountainous or hilly taluqs show a greater proportion of children than 
those situated in the plain tract. On the other liand, the ratio of adults and old 
persons is higher in the taluqs of the plain than those located in the hilly or 
mountainous tracts. 

140. 


Chap. IV. 
Para. 141 


It ^Yill be interesting to draw from the age statistics the relative 
proportion of those who may be said to be of workable 
Proportion of workers to non- age and those who are nt»t so ; in other words, the 
workers. proportion of the workers to non-workers or that of 

the productive to unproductive population. Before proceeding to a consideration 
of this subject some limit as to the productive age must be fixed. In the Census 
Report for 1891 the productive ages were taken to be 15 to 55 for males and 15 
to 45 for females. It is, however, found that the majority of females work up to 
the age of 50. If we, therefore, adopt the same ages for males as were adopted in 
1891, but 15 to 50 for females, Ave obtain from the age statistics the result, which 
will be found summarized for the province and also for each district in Subsidiary 
Table VII. According to this calculation, out of every 10,000 persons in 
Berar, there are 5,547 workers. The proportion of male workers comes 
to 5,845 and that of females to 5,249, Turning now to the district figures, 
we find that the districts again divide themselves into two divisions, northern and 
southern. The proportion of workers is higher in the former ; Avhile the latter 
districts are conspicuous for showing the greater ratio of non-tvoikers. The highest 
productive population is found in the Akola district, and the lowest in the Basim 
district. The greatest proportion of male workers is shown by the Amraoti district 
and the lowest by tlie Basim district. In each district the male workers con- 
siderably exceed the female workers. This may be due to the fact that the duration 
of the female Avorldng ages is five years less than that of the males. Moreover, 
cliildhood and old age, that is to say, the periods in which the females preponderate 
the males, go to show as the non-Avorking ages. The Ellichpur district shows the 
highest ratio of female Avorkers, while Basim shoAvs the least. It may be mentioned 
here that the proportion of actual workers to non-Avorkers according to the statistics 
of the occupations is far higher both-for males and females, than the one now dis- 
cussed. This shoAvs that the limit fi.xed is too short and that a fair proportion of 
boys and girls betAveen 10 and 15 are also AA'orkers, 

141. Lastly, there remains to be considered the mean age of the population. 

The method of ascertaining it from the figures for the 
five year-periods is thus described by the Census 
Commissioner for India: — “ In order to ascertain the number of years lived by the 
aggregate population we must first determine the total number of persons living 
at the close of each age period. The sum of these totals multiplied by 5 the 
dilference of the age diAusions, and raised by two and-a-half times the number of 
persons of that sex or civil condition, gives the number of years lived. The mean 
age is obtained by dividing this last number by the number of persons living.” The 
ages have been approximately distributed from 60 to 85 years. According to the 
above calculation the mean age of the population comes to 25 years 6 months and 
23 days, or 25-57 as against 25-30 years in 1891 and 25-25 years in 1881. The 
mean age of males according to the same method is 25 years 10 months and 18 
days and that of females 25 years 2 months and 26 days. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE .IV. 

Showwg^age distribution of 10,000 of each sex by religion. 
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Ctap V preponderance of females for the first ftw years of life Both thc'C phenomena 
Para. 146. have been observed since 18S1 Their recurrence now cannot likely be attnbutcil to 
mistake or accident An\ doubt as to female infanticide must be at once di*mi‘i.-etl 
from the mind, «sinco it ^ generally practi«ed during infancr, and if it had at 
all existed m Bcrar, the female infints could not have exceeded the male infants 
Jljgraticpi Lkewi'c is not generally confined to children Morcorer, Ihciragcs can b<? 
rcasonablj presumed to be more accurately recorded Tbo legitimate inference, 
therefore, 13 tliat after birth the mortahtj among male infants is so abnomiall) 
high, relatively with female infants, that within a few months the proportion 
between them is quite reversed, and the ftmalcs preponderate the males till the 
tenth a car in all ih^lncts In the Amraoti and Akola aistnct^, howcicr, the males 
oicceJ the females dunng the first jear of lif& In the 3*4 age period the female 
ratio is rather high in all di'tncts and \anc3 from 1,133 in Buldana to 1,1SI m 
Akoh The deficiency of girls throughout the province m the third quinquennium 
(1016) 13 rather noteworthj, apcciallj ahen the age periods preceding and 
succeeding It gcncralh show {he oppo«ilo phenomenon. This is generally the time 
of mamage, puberty, and first conlincmenl , and therefore under statement of age, 
some concealment of girl«, and greater mortality among them arc naturallv to bo 
expected, and thc«c cau'cs maj mostly account for their low figures, which *in llio 
cas' of the Ba«im district show onlj 6G4 females per 1,000 males Tor the fourth 
quinquennium (15 20) the di’tncta of Amraoti and un onl} have got llio 
figures belon par It is rather diflicuU to explain the enormous n«e In the ago 
period 20 23 of female proportion, the liighc«t of which, iir , 14^03, is seen for the 
Buldana district The provincial figure for this period is al«o as high ns 1,223 
^18 state 13 bchcred to be mostly unreal, and the sexual foible of UBdersfatement of 
ago 15 chicll) rc«poiisiblc for it In each quinquennial penod from 23 to CO the 
fcmalo proportions arc generally below par in each district, tbo only exceptions 
being Buldana for the pcnotls 40-15 and 604)5, Wun for 23 30, and Ba»im for 
60 W Bxcc« 3 of males among the immigrants and rehtivclj high female morknlity 
arc the chief causes wliith bring about this result Tlie lowest funalc proportion 
IS reached in the last quinquennium (55 CO) At GO and oicr the females again 
predominate in all districts, Ummu showing the highest figure (1,231), while 
Amnoti the lowest (1 033) On the whole then, it reems that the fumaUs excewl 
the males in tlio pcnoiU under 10, JC 23 and CO and over, but during the remain* 
mg pencils the rcicrsc is the case Tlio tendenej to return the age os a multiple 
of ten seems to be more marked among females, for there is gcnemll) an alter* 
lys.V rt**' am! /til tei t^tcif •jftViT'fiiKawTi’t /, tt'iw iihif 

(except 10 16) alttaas showing a n«e fins fact suggests that if the proiwrlions by 
dcecnnnl nen<?<J», commenaog mth each odd multiple of 5 acre iTorke»l out, Iho 
error would l*c prcatlj mimmirctl Another remarkable fvalurc of the Table Is that 
as (ho ago adinnccs, specially after 23, Iho districts arrange themselves into 
nortlicm and ulheni , the former generally showing a lc««er fvmale ratio than 
t! e htUr Tliis indicates that m the northerw districts tlie balance of tlic sexes is 
much disturlcil by the presence of the male immigrants, while in Uic hilly dulricls 
of the couth It Is not to scry common 

140 It will l«escen from Sabwbarj Table I that acconling to the present 
relums tlicre are UT/t 6 males for i OtiOmalcjln the> 
li* tTfTt»tt* ttrovince as again't bl2, lUO, and 033 shown by the 
enumerations of IS'U, jsSI, an! IWl? rccpect’irely. 
T1 e irfrea»e lipcrecpinie in every district, wrj mg from21n Amraoti to4^)p*T 
mil' la tie IK* n (UitncL The Ilullana duincl eihihtaa pLcnomcnon, reur 
W' re notjci'd in this j rovincc at any of the previ )us cra’a»ea Here tl " fc'n.al** 
rat inexvtlTinapar with theotl era* t Inllcrr'ialnirgfivcdiilnrt*.llefcttiaW 
are t'dl at a <I *tro?int. TIjo Amraoti dir*nct «how« tJ '*! mre: ratio of frmvlre, r?/ , 
W! It proljalle ibal lie iacreavd pfoprlin if ftmiM la tlo AkoU 

di»'nct IS in a large neaturr, doe to liettrf ratlgi'raSoa In th'* al /**— (t rf f<m$? » 
l~ or »'.'!'*' oiler pr'rrpul*e maw', it h l»ut m#< n»’V to ir'<'fllvt 
c.>-y fema’e* mast Late cr'Spcd eaca^tr'a la IfeOI, anj tL*J ii g^aTallr b’ni" 
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149 The next point for inqmn is the relatn c 'trcngtli of tlie two 'otos *»t iJjp 
'■^noas age periods amon 2 st'’tjio folloiTcr^ of UifTorcnt 
Subsulnrj Tiblo TU 'giics (!ih lafinni- 
lien The tola! numbers of the Chnstian®, S Jvlis 
and Par«i‘» are too amal' to allow of on^ fur comparison with the fdloncra of 
other four mam rchpon'*, Ilmdu, Mu^alman, Annnutic and Jam Tlic ixtnms for 
tlic IIindu« forming as thej do the orcmiiclming majority of the total population, 
difllr but eh„hth from tho=»e of all religions pul togclher I or the first ten aears 
of life, the females csccctl the males incaera mam rchmon TIic proportions of 
Jlindu and "Mu^alman females under one sear of age are cxactU equal, nr , 1,011 
Tlie female ratio among Jams is the highest during the first fiac acars of hfi, 
while that of the llmdos occumes the other estreme But in* the 'ccond 
quinquennium the Jam supcnont> is altogether lost and luurpeil by the '\rn«.ab 
mans For the period 10 15, all the mam religions con«ietentl\ “how the ftnialo 
proportions below par, the Atnmi tics standing first mth the ratio of 02^, and 
the Jams la«t with bib For the next ten years only the Hindus and Ammistics 
show female ratios cxcectbng par, tbeMusalmans “hiwing this state only fw 
the fi\e years from 20 25 W ilh the exception of the Aniimstics, n ho continue to 
exhibit proDortions aboto par till the thirls Jjfih scar of hfo, Iho rest of the ago 
periods till (jO for cicry tth-,ion are charactcn«cd In figurus silucli «Iiow a gn it 
dchticncy of females rchtnily with males Bnntig this penod howeicr, the 
Ammi'tics gcmriUy maintain the first rank, nhili the Jams Keep tlic otlnr 
citri^ic In the last age period (00 and oicr) the fimalcs of oil nh.oons pri‘- 
pondtralc tin males iUeJunsshm the huhest projiortioii n:, 1,10-1 nlnle 
the Anuni«lKs and >tus.almaiis exhibit a ratio «imcMjiat K«s than the astragoof 
‘all nligiJtis (l,13i) Summing up, it may bo 'aid that rich and c» cry rclig7< n 
umfinnly di«clo«cs a preminderaticc cf fiinahs oxer males m the ag* jhiihIs 
0 10 and GO and oxer Konc of the rihgions shoxxs tins state in the juricKls 
10 15 and 3-1 to CO in other xxonK the males of all nhgions ahxajs txcwltho 
fimalcs m tlic'c i>ono(h Jn tbt 20 years Utxxeen 15 to io then* js no such 
iimfmnitx in all relmons \inong tli \mmi»tics thcfunahs j nixondcpiti the 
males m thi«e ngx-*, but quite the Ttrcr»c is the ea«e aiuoag the J uni TI i Hindu 
females eliou the pr«.f>ondennee for ten years (15 J5) ixhilo the M««i!nian 
fiinaica «lioxv it onh for tixc years (20*2"») Digram 5»o 7 graphical lx dijiets 
this fict fi r Hindus, Musalmans and Ammiitics 'Die rurxo for ‘ all rth^i ns" is 
almoilidctilicahvuh that for the Hindus, and is not therefore "hounm the diagram 

I'O Turning noxx to the proportion of fimalcs to males of each nhgioa, llio 
r«ai e jropflftloa ia fwlloxxmg ficts aro noliifilJi — 
nl4 sa at all as«t 

Anon:; \nimttl>ca there are 1 eij frmsTes to 1 000 malei ai aj^slnit ODl in IBOJ 


Muialfrani 

JaiDi 

nriitlaci 


0“5 

91.) 

CCS 


I eoQ 
I fioo 
loco 


Cl. 

car 


It sxill thus Is* seen that ll e n»<* m lie fi male pro|iorti m M rceptil Ic m 
f-arh an 1 ixtn nligim Jn ll i enn < f tl c Animn'irs it n ro xtry gri at tiai t‘e 
fim.aJi's r* n* hnblx onlnumUr il nr ina!~x All itl'r rrhgj ns etdl #1 wile 
revrr*< ri*< S-* manx ntt*« s t n •* I an c«ml * r 1 1 > I n g aN ill t! e ircn-a«< m 
th** rat >, ll at it IS cxlnmelx d f ailt to elate all with c* rtaintx I’ it ju 1 mg 
fr ai fJ e < r d'vrt*a«c n il e vre*. 0 e pn>fi*}rtiO it f t} e ui»e« t> I j»l<ird*, 

a^-d < tl er f immn Ire nrnim*'J"n*< it e<*ems hit lx that am ng tie An ii ttn-s 
ar I Hr lus ll e j "-aj al ftcU r wl eh is n-«j«r r • I le f r ll e n*4li It t! e ct t jpxra* 
tixrlr sera 1 igh naJe in rUhtx, f ly tU } tt 0 ' twi ft ares ji-tVr 

c* u nr*nt a matt I arc alf». t > f le rxttijl, c*.nlnl t > ll e rtsoU Vrir-* 
I' e Vr T • r a, w’ li Is f. rerillt f ol to r< “M unrg fal. ,s < r 
d i’r t j-'i txl tare 'ol t*' * J'« p ft "a to a grea' sat^- C In t' ^ ca'c «.( 
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tlie Mahomedans tlie chief cause of the rise in the ratio is pei^^P® fuller chap. V. 

enumeration of ■women. The followers of other minor religion^’ Para. 153. 

Christian, Zoroastrian, and Sikh are to a great extent outsiders who' 

here for trade or service. Some improvement in the proportions fkeir females, 

coupled with an increase in their numbers, shows that more of now 

come to stay here with their families than they did before. 


151. In Subsidiary Table Till the ratios of females of “ all religi^“® >” Hindus and 

^Musalmans are given for each districr periods, 

f Most of the important points connected ^^i^h the table 

have been already explained in the last paragraphs. 
The other noticeable ^features are that the highest Mahomedan female ratios at 
most of the age periods are foimd in the ElUchpur district, wh^^® lowest 
proportions are foimd mostly in the Amraoti district. The hig^^®®^ . lowest 

Hindu ratios generally follow those for “ aU rehgions.” In the fourth quinquen- 
nium (15-20), the Hindu females disclose a proportion above m all the 

districts, save Amraoti and Wun; but the Musalman proportid^ below par 
everywhere. For the age periods 20 and over, the highest Hindu jooaale ratios are 
found in one or other of the southern districts, while their lowest pt’oportions are 
met 'with in the Amraoti and Akola districts. 


152. In Subsidiary Table IX some tjqiical castes are selected for ®^®1^ distnct and 

the proportions of girls imder 5 to boys , ® ®^™e ages 
In selected castas under 5 years. them are given. One remaf^^Me feature of 

the table is that in aU castes, except theBanjdrdof the Wun district’ considei> 
ably outnumber boys. In the case of the Kolam caste the ratio is o’hqn 

in the Wun district. Other castes which disclose great proportions l^oli ,203), 

Mang (1,192), Andh (1,185) and Gond (1,172). All these are eithe’^ hill tribes or 
castes of the lowest strata. The figures for Wanjari and Brahman ^d^"® ^^®® consi- 
derably high, being 1,168 and 1,159 respectively.- Among the SheM*® Pathans 
the ratios are 1,132 and 1,136 respectively. The Banjara caste s®.®^® ^n® lowest 
proportion of girls, viz., 96'7, Other castes which exhibit compara,^l^®v 
although above par, are Dhangar (1,030), Teli (1,031), Rajput (h^oi), and am 
(1,049). 

153. lliere are in Berar 38 castes, each of which numbers naore than 5,000 

souls. In Subsidiary Table X they ha^® o®®n grouped 
In the principal castes. under two heads, A and B. Group A ^^® castes 

in which the female proportion exceeds that of males, and Group P l-kose in which 
the case is otherwise. The female proportions and the religion® *® which the 
castes belong are also given. One feature of the table which attr^®^® attention is 
that the castes in which the females outnumber the males mos^ ®'’^® cither the 
ignorant hill tribes or those Hindu castes -w'hich are generally held ®® ci the lowest 
class in the social scale and who are also comparatively backi/^^’^ i^ point ot 
education ; whereas those which show the lowest ratio of female^® ^^’® generally 
those who stand highest in public estimation and are better edur^^®®- . other 
words, the proportion of females to males varies inversely with t®® pccial status 
of th 9 caste. Thus among Brahmans, w'hich is considered to be th® wigkest Hindu 
caste, the ratio is the lowest (735), while in the Andhs or M&g®’ pastes -which 
are looked down upon, the female proportion is exceedingly high’ 

1,047 respectively. The Animistic female ratios are all above paf • ^® Korkus 
disclose a ratio of 1,058 ; while for the Pardhans the figure is ,^® lew as 1,012, 
Castes of each religion generally differ much in social customs ai^ . wiode of life, 
&c., -which fact .may to some extent explain the marked different® I'l^® ’^®1®™®’ 
Moreover, it is to be remembered that males of high caste Bindi^® ®^® generally 
immigrants into this pro-vince, while most of the lower castes h^® settled down 
here with their families. The comparatively 'small difference in t®® ratios of the 
various Animistic tribes may perhaps be explained by the fact tl’®'!' nngration is 
pot so very common among them as it is in some of the Hindu cas^®' 
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sex. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

Shoioing actual excess or defect of females by districts. 


Number of females ix excess (+) or in 

DEFECT ( — ). 


. ' District. I 

1 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1867. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Amraoti 

... 

— 15,730 

—24,825 

i 

-20,774 

—21,219 

Akola ... 

... 

—9,294 

—19,240 

—23 300 

—16,107 

EUichpur 

... 

i 

—4,237 

1 

—10,140 ' 

—11,375 

-8,242 

Buldana 

... 

1 +138 

1 

-8,577 

—10,723 

— 12,86t, 

"Wun ... ... 

... 

—4,347 

—11,763 

1 

-10,880 

—7,891 

Basim ... 

{ 

... 

—1,114 

—11,415 

< 1 

—11,259 

—10,382 

Eailway passengets 

... 

... 

—201 

j 

... 

i 

Total 

... 

— S4,584 

1 

' 1 

—86,161 

! 

-88,311 

1 

—76,710 
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SUBSIDUKV TABLE V 


ShoKinj tha flumSer ef FentaUa io 1,003 bj IjIikjs 


1 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE YI. 

Shoidng the proportion of Females to 1,000 Males in Urban and Eural tracts, 
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Sub- 
Tables* 


District. 


Proportion of 
females in Urban 
tracts, 


Proportion of 
females in Rural 
tracts. 


Amraoti 


911 


963 


Akola 


910 


976 


Ellicbpur 


969 


973 


Buldana 


915 


1,007 


Wun 


881 


937 


Basim 


961 


931 


Province 



983 



srnsmiAUY table vn 

tie nunler of I'ematts to 1 ,000 MoUa at each age Tperhifor tae\ religion. 
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Chap. V SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX 

Sab 

Tables Shoictny the number of Femalee tj 1 000 Uales mm /er fice years old by ttUt'e^i e tdes 
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SUBSIDIAKV TABLE X. 


Shotriuiy proporlion of Fcmah'S h' 1,000 ^fnlrs {u the principal castes, viz., those xrhich 

number 5,000 anti over. 


Urorr 

A. — O-'-iltt i-t i-yk\ 

t}i( '*1 rf/frAVtU^ 

rj r tilff. 

Guor 

' 1>. — C^tUt in 1 
(fi.c> tsc! t; 

hxch \lif l)t^p■^tUr^nvf f(u\<xlr'^ 
ertd that maJe*, 

1 

- 1 

H 1 



NiimK'T of 
lo 1,{K>D 
111 1 . 1 c'.. 


Caitf. 

Kiimbcr of 
feiiialcH to 1,000 
i.ialea. 

tf. j 








1 ; Krr!:'j (A) 


1,0^^ 

1 

lOlridl) 

• • 

Ill's 

• 1 i 

An.lh <n) 


i,a'>i 

*» 

\Vanj£ri (11) 


IM) 

a ‘ 
{ 



1.0J7 


ll.itip.Sri (11) 

• • 

f's: 

j i 

Kf-Kn (A) 

• • 

1,05(1 

•} 

Kmib) (11) 

« • 

P'T 

j 

Oar;il fA) 

« • 

1,010 


Dl.ol.i (11) 

• • 

I'-sJ 

u 1 (H) 

• 4 

1,(V.’.* 


Tfli (11) 

• • 

1175 

• I 

Mi!>£r (H) 

* • 

l.o.*' 

«• 

4 

BonJr (11) 

• • 

1173 


D5;it!Kar(lI) 

« • 

1,0.': 


Koil.ti (11) 

• * 

Pul) 


Kcli (11) 


i.n.M 

P 

111.01(11) 


PC') 

10 

r.inllir.a (A) 


l.oi:.' 

10 

M-nrltlic (11) 


IViG 

11 

>UU (H) 


1.W5 

11 

I’.nliin (M) 


W3 





11! 

Mliili (U) 

• » 

1)55 





i:j 

.Shtkh (M) 

.. 

055 





15 

CJiimbliir (IT) 


915 





15 

S}cd (M) 

• • 

Ota 





IG 

LohSr (11) 

•• 

’ OliO 





i: 

KnlCI (U) 

.. 

930 





IB 

G.ioIi (H) 

•• 

020 





10 

B.mjori (H) 

• • 

920 





00 

Siitfir (H) 

• t 

907 





21 

Simpi (II) 

* * t 

005 





Oj> 

It&jput (II) 

•• 

809 





23 

Kumbliar (II) 


890 





24 

Wdni Daniil (J) 

• • 

877 





25 

mni (H) 

• • 

841 





20 

Gosawi (H) 

« • 

783 





27 

Brdbman (H) 

• • 
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loG. S(n(ip(ic\s roganliii.c civil condilion arc cajMiblo of being nvrangccl and Chap- VI. 

looked at from many points of view. One is, tlicrcforc, Para- 169. 

Civil enndition : BtAtlBllcs how apt to be jicrpU'sed l)V the enormous array of figures, if 

jjo mothoil or order is observed in the treatment, of this 
svibjoot. It is, therefore, proposed to consider the subject in a variety of ways; 
firstly, without taking the age into account; and secondly, with reference to the 
several ngv' periods; and hero the .statistics will, to some extent, bo unsatisfactory 
owiim to the inaccurate returns of the age. 


157. 

Civil condition in 1901. 


Rougbly speaking, out of every nine persons enumerated in 1001, 3 aro 
single, 5 married, and 1 widowed. Arranged by sex, 
we find that out of the total male )io]mlatinn of 
1.39-1.300. about *10 jior cent, are single, 5 t per cent, marrical, and about G ]icr cent, 
are Avidowors. Similarly, in tbe agtrregate female population of 1,350,710, nc.arly 
25, 50 and 10 per cents, are sifuisters, married and Avidowed respectively. In other 
Avords, fiir every 8 baebch'r.s llieiv are 5 spinsler.s. Itlarried males and female.s aro 
rjitber evenly balanced, the latter exceeding the former by 2,0G2, or by much 
less than 1 per cent; liiit the number of tvidow.s is nearly three limes th.at 
of the Avid<nvers. Tlie relatively low mtio of spinsters, efiU])led Avith the high pro- 
portion of the widow.s, points to the eiistom whicli enforco.s the early marriage of 
girls and prohibits the remarriaiie of Avidow.^. In spite of the exces.s of male 
immigrants, the slitrlit proponderanee of wives ov<>r Imsitands sIioavs llial polygamy 
is practiced to a AcrA' lilth' extent in the provinre. and that .'-'oim' of the girl wivc-S 
aro .still liA'ing with their j)arents here, altliough their Imsb.ands aro cksewberc. 


Civil creditioa in Hcrar cjm- 
jixrcd with tboAa In other provSn. 
CCS and BoaeEnrope.An countries 


l.jS. In Subsidiary Table I, the civil condition ohtnining in IJorar is compared 

Avith those in some Indian ]>rovin(;es and also Avith 
some eonnlries in Europe. The jmtjwlions of Iho 
unmarried of both sexes are IheloAvesl in Ilcrar. Tho.so 
of the married of either sex arc the highest. The ratio 
of AvidoAvs is exceeded only in Ilongal and Madras. Berar stands lir.st in shoAving the 
largest proportion of Avi<lowors. 'J’iic figures for the eonlignous provinces, Hyder- 
abad, Bombay and Central Provinces, ajtjwoach those for Borar. In all Ibo other 
provinces the projiortions vary very Avidely. I’lie features Avbieli distinguish 
England and Wales from Berar and filber Indian proA-inecs in jioinl of ci\'il condi- 
tioti are, a liigbcr proportion of the unmarried, a sm.allcr proportion of Ibc married, 
and a A'cry. small ratio of the Aviilowed, especially llic Avidows. In England and 
Wales about -50 jier cent, of the females arc unmarried, but in Berar, notwithstand- 
ing the gre.ater number of female cliildrcn, only 2o per cent, aro in Ibis slate. In 
the Indian proAinces, the number of Avidow.s is generally three limes that of tlio 
Avidoivcris, but in (be European countries the proportion is nearly 2 to 1. 


169. Ckimparcd Avitb the proA-ious censuses, the present returns for the prov- 
ince reveal a large increase in the proportion of tbo 
Prcscntciyil condition in Berar tminarricd males, but a decrease in the ratio of tbo 
province Ind'^trlcts!*" .‘’Jiiustors, vi'c/c Subsidiary Table II, The proportions 
of married of both .sexes arc lower than Avliat they 
were in 1891 and 1881. The ratio of the AA'idoAvcr.s has been gradually increasing 
since 1S81, and now it amounks to G40 in every 10,000 males. The present pro- 
portion of the AvidoAA's shows an enormous rise of 304 over that of the last census. 
Tliis is no doubt largely due to the tcrriblo hax'oc Avhicli the two famines Avrought, 
especially amongst the sterner sc.x. Turning now to the district figures for tbo 
three censuses, there is nothing noteworthy to remark tipon, except that the propor- 
tion of the unmarried of both sexes is higlier, and that of tlio married of both sexes 
lower appreciably in the Ellicbpur and Wun districts for all tbo enumerations 
under consideration. This fact may probably be attributed to the high percentages 
in these districts of the Animistics, Avho marry comparatively late in life. The pro- 
portion of the AvidoAvs seems to be steadily increasing in each succeeding census in, 
most of the districts. In tbo Basim district, it has risen most according to tho 
present enumeration, being 2,021 in 10,000 females. The Akola district is con- 
tpicuoAis for shoAving the highest figure for the married of both .sexes. 
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Chap VI ICO In Sutsidiarv Table III, the present cml condition of each Inlocj js 
Para. 160 ctn: coDdition in uioq* *c *hown One noticeable feature of this table 13 that the 
eerdin* to ike present census. figure^ for the Mclghat taliiq seem to be quite difTi rent 

in character from the rest of taluqs Thw fciluq eihibits an exeeptiomlh hi!;h pro- 
portion of the unmamod and an abnormallv low proportion of the inamcrl and 
widowed of both «ciC3 ITua 13 no doubt due to the fact thatit i« dirtincltv an 
Animistic taluq Turning our attention to the other taluqi, we find that’tho 
ratioof the mamed of cither 'sexia the htglicst in Jvhamjrion taluq IJahpur, 
Jalgaon, Akot and Malkapur taluqa al«o are con-piQUous for this state In the 
Pusad, Cliikhh, Jlchkar and Hlielipur taluqs the proportion of the widows is 
enormous Pairing the Mclehat, the taluqs which show comparativelj low ratios 
for widows are "Wun (1,03-1), Balapur (l,71t>), and Kelapur (1,736 ) 

161 SuVidiar) Table I\^ exhibits the ciiil condition of 10 000 of each sex 
CMl condition In prinetrsl pnncipal religions EarJj mamages liemg rezy 

«Ucionj common among the Hindus and Jams, their figures for 

tho married ospociall^ of the softer «cx arc naturallv aer> high, ashereas tho<e for 
the comparatnclj latomarraang races, such as C!iri«tnn, MiL«aInnn and Animistic, 
are rather low The Ulinrtian population being, howeacr, onl} 3,376, no 
aafo deduction can bo drawn from their nnml)cr Slamcd females greatly' 
out number inameil males among tlio Jain.s and Ilmdus Put among the 
Hfusalmans and the Annntstics tho excels vt hut "light Tlic proportion of 
tbo widowed of both ecios is tho highest among tho Jams 'Jlie ratio 
among tbo Hindus is a!*o comparalivoh high Tho rclalno proportion of 
widowers to VMdows among the Musalmana is asl to nearlv 1, while in other 
mam rclipons it is as 1 to about 3 TIim dtier^il) max to some extent l>c attri- 
buted totlicfict tkat forcxcr> inamcil Musahnan d^ing Ihcro arc smnctmies more 
than one xtuIows loft, on account of the practice of j)ol\gam) Some more lisht is 
thrown on the cml comlition m the mam religion" h> Siiumhara Tnlto "V, where 
liio proportion of kmales in each cixil condition to I,0O0niaKs h gixcn It will 1 m 
fccn that tho Amalc projiortions for the unniameil are all uniJer par T)jo Chn*- 
liaii figure for the unmarricxl stands first, there being 66- "pinKtcr* to 1,000 
iMcholom whereas the Jams show onl^ C02sjm«tcrs to 1,000 hatholors Tlio 
female ratioof the mnmeal cxcceiLs par only m the ca«c of tho Ammislics and 
tiic liindua llie Mahomedans and Jams show O-'il and 9.>9 wixcs rc"i»ecti\el) to 
1,000 lm«b.an<Is llic low ratio among tho Mahomeilans is j»crliaps duo to tho 
mm^sictnol Tfomon m the enmnetatiow In the rw r>l the Jama Aia\aT>.rt% dww 
tlieexcY-v! of male immigrant" in the proimce For cun 1,000 MuMlman 
wid jwirs it IS rather surpn-mg to find that then nro 3,600 i^Iu^nlmnn XMdows 
Guajvin'il with tho other mam religions the jm'pirtion of tho Jam widows to 
mdowi rs IS the lowest 
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cloi^olv folliiwod in tho cn?o of tlio .lain widows, Tho Animistic and the Hindu Chap. VI- 
pproo'ntairi's arc c.\actly ccinal, rir., out of every 100 inarric'd females 2.5 arc widow.s. i’O’ra- 165. 
in the ease of the t.’hristians, the pereentajje is as low as 22. Turning to the 
numhers of (he widowers, we find (hat out of every 100 .lain male.s who liavo boon 
married as many as 12 are hcreft <»f wives. Among the (Ihrislians nearly the same 
stale prevails. Under the same eondition, there are 11 Hindu and It) Musalinan 
widowor.s. 


IGl. In Subsidiary Table "Mil some typi«^il eastes of sufllcionf umnerical 

slrenuth are selected for each district, and the civil 
Civil coattu lea atnonntisekct- condition of 10,000 of each sex is given. Out of llic 
f croc tiisircu three easti's selected for the Amriioli district, the Jliili 

caste shows the greatest proportion of the widow«jd of hnlh sexes, vi:., 8 jKir cent, 
of the widowers and 10 ))er cent of the widows. Tlie llnihmans of the Akola 
district show the highest proportion of (ho widows, \-h. nearly 22 per cent., and 
this i'j only exceeded in the ease of the Rajputs of (he Ruldana district, who e.xhibit 
the ratio of more than 2.*i widow.s per lOU females. Of widowers also the Rntlimans 
have the largest proportion, rir., ov('r 8 percent. TheKoli and Wiini eas(e.s of the 
Ahola district di“-elore a proportion of widows somewhat ajtjwoaehing those of (ho 
Briilimuns ; but among llicm the \ridowers* ratios are iu)t so liigh. The Korku.? of 
the Illirhpur district and (he Koliltiis of the M’lm district o.xhihit proportions of 
the eivil eonditioiis which seem to 1 m' <pnle exceptional to Berar. Tlie widows 
among the Korkus form iioarly 12 per eent. of tlie females, whiloamong (ho Kohlnis 
the widows eoiistitute nearly M per cent, of their females. Tlie percentage of 
nidower.' among both Ihe.'-e ea'-ti's comes (o onlv .‘••omcwlial less than *1. Among 
the Kolum'^. the married males exceed tho married fcmale.s, Imt the reverse is tlic 
ca.'-c amongst tho Korkus. The Miing and Andh easlo.s selected for the Basim 
district show nearly the s:\me ratios of the widowers, vi:., 4 ]»er cent ; hut the pro- 
portion of the widows among them is not the wuue. Tlie Andii widows exceed the 
filing ones by more than 2 in every 100. 


1G5. AVe. now proceed to consider (be civil condition in connection 'witli ago. 

Referring to Subsidiary Talile IX, it will be .seen tliat 

ijSucmW S Sriod^ «/ 107 are 

married and 3 arc widowers ; but taking the .same 

Tiumber of fem.ilc.s of tlie same ago jieriod, as many as 219 arc married and 10 are 
widowed. In the second (|uinqneiinium 308 males and 2, '197 fcmnle.s arc married, 
wliereas 25 males and 90 females are cla'-sed n.s widowed. In cacli snajceding quin- 
quennium the ratio of the unmarried of either sox goes on decreasing, hut that of 
tlie widowed goes on increasing, 'i'iie figure for married males show.s a gradual 
increase uji to the age of -10, but from this age llidr nmnlicr.s gradually decline in' 
each age period, until out of 10,000 ma]e.s in tho last ago period (GO and oyer) they 
number 0,911. The rise in the proportion of married males is very marked from 
the age period.? 10-1.5 to 1.5-20. This shows that lliis i.s generally tho jioriod for 
iheir marriage. In the case of married females the highest figure is reached in 
the age period 20 to 2.5. Thenceforward till the age of 40 tlicrc is a gradual 
decrease; but from the age of 40 the decline is ver^' .sharp, until in the age period 
GO and over, out of every 10,000 females of all conditions, there are only 1,173 
nives. This difiercncc in tho proportions of the married males and females after 
the shady side of life is chiefly to he attributed to the fact that inaiTicd men generally 
recoup their numerical strcngtli by man'^dug again even in old age if they become 
xridowers ; but married women in case they lose their husbands can scarcely do so. 
Moreover, it lias lx;en already explained in the last chapter that in every main reli- 
gion, the number of women who live to old age is greater than that of men. The 
universality of marriage, e.specially among the softer sex, is shown by tlio verj'^ low 
proportion of old maids. Out of every 10,000 females of all civil conditions of tlie 
age period 35-40, there arc only 81 wlio arc .still unmarried. In the last jicriod 
the proiKirtion of the unmarried females is as low as 44, as against 202 of the un- 
married old men. 
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Chap VI IGG In Sub«idiaiT TaWc X tl«c «ainc *talistics are «lioini b\ fi\cinain aso 
Para 166 cItU eeaditica tij main »«e period^ *« mI the pronortionof females wrl.OOOnnlM m 
ESSlS cachcmlroiKlitionis-ilwexlubitoil At tlio ago penod 

tendition 15 to 40, there are out of c^cr) 10,000 males and tho 

same number of females 7,776 males and 8,555 females who Jn\e entered the «tato 
of matnmonN, and 667 males who haae lost their wives and 1,216 females who Imo 
lo«t their husbands Up to the a<rc of 40 the proportion of mamed females con* 
siderahl} exceeds that of the mamed males in cvcia aqc peno<l But m tho n^ 
penod 40 and over tho table’ are turned, am! we lint! that out of e>cn 10,000 
males there arc as manv as 8,044 mamed , but among the same number of females 
there are onh J,705 who are mamed Turning to Iho number of females per 
1,000 males of each ciaal condition, we note tliat onh for the fir»t quinquennium 
does the proportion of tho opinsfera ezceetl that of the bachelors In tlie rest of tho 
age penoils it is much below par, and for the age pcno<l 15 40 it is as low as 130 
IVires are generally in exec’s of the husband’, except m the last age period (40 and 
oicr) Dunng the «ccond fiae jearU age period, for eaerj one mameil male thero 
arc nearh 7 mamed females Tins indicates that the ago of marriage among 
females is much earlier than tint of the males At anj of the chief penods of life 
the wkIows preponderate the widowers m numeneal strength Assuming therefire, 
the same expectation of life to each sox, this fact shows that the tciulencj to 
remamage 18 a crj great amongst widowed males, while it is almost none in the 
case of widows 


167 Suh’idiar) Table XI reviews the cim! condition h\ ngo from a difltrenl 
jwnlof'icn Tim out of lO.OjX) unmimnl irulcj 
efiotoo ot euamiiB tceptriod o/k>>> arc under 10 } cars of age , blit onU 111 m tho 
formbiex pon<Kl tO and oier The figures for imrnamw! 

females at thc«o twoage pcno<Uarc8,166nnd 48 respittiieU Ontofeirrj 10,000 
wares i‘,080 are under 15 years of asc, 6480 liclireen f?je aces of 15 and 40, and 
tho Tcmaming 1 428 wires nreof neoa 40and upward* Among 10000 wilowcns 
273 are found l/ct«ecn 10 Ifijcaw of age, and 3,702 f<r the f>erio<l 25 to 10 
Tlic widow figures for the two penotU are, howercr, smaller, being 205 and 2, C03 
re*pcctneh 


ICS In Suli’idiarj Table XII the oval conditions for tho K*t three censusen 
Clrf uclttKii It CS.D K. "f' '’J r'"'"'" imilual 

Tfr-t/A* ia jxwav j>t eafb ^fn'fiJLov ijjMXDejnJj.on on Jlip /irn« 

iniutdun jxwlion of the immameil of iitlwr sex indiraloa tluat 

early mamage* are slowh going out of fashion A ctm’iderabk increa«o in tho 
prop^ rlion of the widows and widowers at each mam agi. j>cncKl is divloKil by 
the I re«tnt Census Ttiw w no doubt almoit entirely duo to tho licaay iiiortahty 
during tho faminei of the decade 
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170. Snl>?uliivry Table XH' presents .titatisties roirnrdincr ratios of fcinnlc.s ])cr 

3,000 males in ai! the civil eonditioiis at the main a^e 
v;'n'"l> l|V f"’- ■'»» Hi,„l„s „S,I 

T^lalutmedam 


CIio.p. 

Para. 


as. In the wlmle province, among Jlindns 
isbaiids. and 1.’,S.1S widows for everv 3 ,OOC 


ibere ar»' l.OOG wives for every 3,000 busbauds. and l.’,S.3S widows for everv 3,000 
widower-s. .Vmt among Mnliomedans under .similar ])ro)v>rl ion. Die ratio for the 
married females is only O.")], and for the widoweil ns large as 3,000. One might 
natnnilly expect to ilnd (piite a dilTerent .‘-late among the Maliomedans, inasmiich 
.as polygamy and widow remarriage are ]>enni.ssilde among them, and the haianeo 
of the se.xes is not as mueh <listm'lH’d by die influ.v of male immigrants a.s in some 
odior (Mimiuinities. It sooms. therefore, that .some married females of this commn- 
nity may have esoapett enmneration. atul the .system of '/e.</irt ohserved hy .come 
among them lends force to (his supposition. The ahnurmally In'gli proportion of 
Mahomedan widows relatively (o widowers is rather hard to explain. It mav he 
that although widows are allowed (o marry again, yet in jiraetiee very few follow 
it. idon'over, it is to he noted (hat when a man. having wives more (linn one, dic.s, 
he leaves hchind him .so many withiws. instead of one ns in liieeasoof a monogamist. 
Further, it cannot he said that the Mahomednns entirely discountonaneo i‘arly 
marriages. There is also a oonsidera hie discrepancy of age hetween the marricti. 
It will be seen fnnn the table that under t**n years of age, the ratio of the married 
fomnlos in this eotnmunity varies from .'hllHl in the Amraoii to 3,G“)i in the Alada 
district. Coinpansl with the Hiinlu figures in liie .same age jx'riod. these ratios 
ari' no doubt very small; hut they .suggest (hat the Mahomedaiis have to .«ome 
o,xtont adopted the llimlu custom as regards early marriage. One of the conse- 
quences (.f early marriage is early widowhood, and this is very jirominently hronglit 
out by the numher of Mahomedaii wnlows uinler ten years oi' age. In the iJnldana 
fli'ir]*'!. there is no widower of this eommnnity thongli there are ns many as 7 widow.s 
under tills .age period. In the ea-c of thelliiidn widows, this same district .show,s 
tlie highe.'t nitio of .o.31-l to every widower.s : in oilier words, ahoni .'j widow.s 
for even’ one widower. Ailvaneiiig to the iie.xl age period, 30-1"). the ratios of (ho 
Maliomed.an wives in each <li-trict are higher than tlio.-e of the Hindu wives ; hn(. the 
immbcr t<f the Mahonualan widows to l.Oiw) widowers of the .s.amo community in 
some districts as-nmes enormous proportions. 'J'lins, in the ICIlichjnir and l\'un 
districts the ratios are 30 to 3 and 31 tol respectively ; while in (lieAmraoti disfricL 
the mimhers are on a par with c.icli other. The iimiihers of (he Hindu widow.s, on tlio 
other hand, are not so very tluctuating. In iheAmraoti district they muster .strong, 
being 2.077 to every l.dOO wiiiowers. But in the Hasim di.strict (heir ratio is only 
3,GS5. Turning to (ho reproductive jicriod »>f life (3oto -jO). we find that (ho, ratios 
of the Mahomedan widows and avives tiiaintain their suiieriority over those of the 
Hindu widows and wive.s in almost all (he districts. Coming now to tlio last age 
period, -iO and over, (ho matters .stand somewhat ditlerently hctwcon the two 
religions. The iMahoniedan widows still laUc the lead in every district, hut the 
superiority of the ratio.s of Hahomedan wive.s over those of the Hindu wivc.s i.s lost. 
Another interesting feature of this age period i.s (he numlier of unmarried females to 
1,000 unmarried males. iMarriagc among the Hindus being generally considered 
as a rcligiou.s duty, and an unmarried female being regarded us a di.sgracc, the ratio 
of the unmarried old women to 1,000 males of the same class is very small in each 
district. The Mahoincdan unmarried female ratio, on the other hand, is nearly 
twice that of the Ilindn.s. The ratio of (he unmarried Hindu females is the lowest 
in the age period 15-40. It varie.s from 92 in the Buldana to 131 in the Wun 
district for every 1,000 Ijachclor.s. !Many of the.se sjiinsters arc probably women 
of immoral life, whilst other.s may have hcoii unsuccessful in the matrimonial 
market thvongh deformity or for other reasons. On the whole, therefore, " old 
maid,s” arc verj' few indeed amongst the Hindus. 

171. The extent to which baby marriages, and their necessary consecpienco, the 

baby widowhooil, prevail in the main religions can bo 
studied from the returns of ihc married and widowed 
religions.^ for the first five years of life. Such statistics are 

furnished by Subsidiary Table XV, It trill be seen therefrom that the Jains are ■ 
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riap VI wn^picuou.® for m'xmincr tlicir girls and W** \tn cnrh , ns many as 3 percent 
Para 172 of the former and 2 Ti per cent of the litter ire nnrnell licfore they reicli the i"e 
of o ^cxt m nnk come the ilindus, tatU the perccnticcs of 2 7 ami 1 1 for prl 
ni\c-i iml boy hu>lnmU re»pocti\el\ Tlic Muaalnnns inirri 1 1 j)or cent of their 
daiu’hters tliinn? the fir-t quinquennial j>eno<l Animistic fanaJo projtorfions are 
the lowest , but from the stiti tif» it ippoirs that the pcn.cntiin.'d of the mimed 
mile children arc more thin tho'C of the iinrncd ftmile tlnldren In cicry other 
mam the n.\cr?e js the ci-e Tummu to the ntios of the cluUl mdowi 

for the first qtiinquenmum, uc notice tint imong ill the mim nluians the ix'r* 
cciiti-^'cs are neirh the «ime, 1 The ptrccnfiire of the baby nidon era nmon^ 
all the principil religions is nit during the ‘•imc i>enod 

17J The li't point «Iuch roniiins to Itc considered is the end conditnn 
of the elites h\ age lor this piiqw c, in Sub-idnn 
cutVshTtge^^^^ »ele«ed \\T some tyjMcil ci>tcs are selected fmin cicli 

* di tnct and the ises ire grouped into 0 5, « 12, 12 !'», 

lo JO 20 40,ind lOind oaer to denote lhc\inottist-igisoflift,8uehn<»chi!dlioiMl, 
bo\liO)d pul)crt\ \uivtii and old age, Ac The statistics arc cxfnctcil from 
JmjHrnl lablt VIV 

As rc-ards the nmnimed, one noticeable fiitureisthit m the first ise penwi 
the pcrii.nti.’i.s of the hmiUs tre gre itcr tlian tho c of males of the «mio ci»te 
Ilulin the mxtigc jicrud 5 IJ tliercur e is the caifc.siac ns ntranU tin Shchhs 
and i'liluns Old luiuU irc vin ’‘Circc amon^t the I3raljmin«, Main, Kunbis, 
M mis ivtlis Rajputs and \\ anj ins fluy arc almost none amount the Ilrahnmns 
md \\ lais m tin. i.:e |Kri >d 10 and oicr although there is a good number of old 

r till tito ra)nnOr 
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SUBSIDIAIIV TABLE I. 

Comparing Civil Condition in licrar trith that oj other Provinces and Countries 

in everp 10,000 of each sex. 


Chat). VI. 
Stib. 
Tables. 


i 

CN)r>Ti;Y. 

Mai.r-.!. 

l'i;«Ai.o. 

Unniarrird. 

M.arrifd. 

Widowed. 

Unra.arried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Eenr. IMI ... ... . . i 

S.K1 

1 


CIO 

2,G12 

C,65S 

3,900 

! 

4,0Tl' 

4.710 

(W 

3, 102 

•1,757 

1,761 

IWl .. .. 

4.*V'1 

i 

1 

1 

4(f‘'7 

r .22 

3,122 

•1,992 

1,680 

JUnhir,im 


•I,.*i71 

037 

3,200 

•1,8.77 

3, 817 

Midn*. IMl 


•I,0S7 


3,897' 

•1,101 

1,000 

1 

IVing*!, irKJI 

\ 

1 

•1,772 

•1,82.1 

•10,7 

j 

3,17.5 

•I,S31 

1,033 

jPunjib, IPOI 

0,'JU 

•1,00.7 

021 

.3,702 

•1,875 

1,303 

England and Wales, 1651 . . 

G,lfl3 

3,103 

311 

5,023 

3,3M 

768 

Vrance, 1S51 . . . . 

r,,oi3 

3,051 

533 

G,aii 

8,031 

1,025 

Italy, 1881 .. .. 

C;089 

1 

3,010 

401 

6,897 

3,072 

031 



5UnSIDIAnY TABLE II. 

S'ifitrtny r/ii'nh/fttfn ly Cuil Conditicn hj DistricU ani Proihtte o/10,000 cf each sex m the last three Cenmes. 
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♦ 


SUBSIDIARY TiiBLB IH. Chap. VL 

Sub. 

Tables. 


Showing disiribution hj Civil Condition Ig Taltiqs 0 / 10,000 of each sex. 


Talcq. 

SIalhs. 

! 

Females. 

0 

rt 

£ 

a 

D 

rs 

0 

'B 

rS 

ra 

a 

0 

Unmarried. 

0 

*c 

u 

rt 

Pi 

Widowed. 

I 

0 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

Amraoti 




4,osa 

5,252 

003 

2,001 

5 , -113 

1,956 

Oiandur 


> . 

. > 

‘1,055 

5,203 

082 

2, 009 

5,490 

1,901 

Jlorst 

.. 

. . 

. . 

•),012 

5, .321 

037 

2.020 

5.477 

1,891 

llurticipur 

.. 

•• 

*' ! 

1 

.n.Tsi 

5,501 

712 

2,431 

5,050 

1,910 

Akola 

« • 

• • 

• « 

3,CS7 

5,C02 

051 

2,351 

5,828 

1,818 

Akot 

« • 

t • 

• • 

3,W1 

5,710 

717 

2,212 

5,815 

1,013 

Balapur 

■ • 

• • 


0,CS0 

5,717 

003 

2,317 

5,907 

1,710 

Jalgaon 

« • 

« « 


3,570 

5,730 

091 

2,105 

5,930 

1,005 

Kbamgaoa 

« • 

* • 

1 

3,-lGl 

5,025 

Oil 

2,188 

0,013 

1,709 

! 

Ellichpnr 

$ t 


• • 

4,123 

5,170 

090 

2,010 

5,801 

1,090 

Datyapur 

• • 

.. 

t » ' 

3,705 

5,520 

725 

2,305 

5,081 

1,051 

Mclgliat 

f • 

.. 

1 

i 

5,371 

4,182 

i 

4-17 

4,427 

4,270 

1,303 

Cliikhli 



] 

4,021 

5, -123 

550 

! 

2,401 

5,457 

2,142 

Malkapur 


•• 

« t 

3,C91 

5,722 

581 

2,285 

5,017 

1,798 

Melikar 

•• 

.. 

* * 

3,907 

5,420 

013 

2,307 

0,592 

2,041 

Ycotmal 




4,283 

5,125 

537 

2,023 

5,228 

1,850 

Darwba 

• • 


.. 

4,238 

5,100 

002 

2,703 

0,334 

1,913 

Kelapur 

• • 

- « 

.. 

4,387 

5,003 

520 

3,094 

0,170 

1,736 

■Wun 

• ( 

.. 

•• 

3,020 

5,519 

525 

2,710 

0,656 

1,634 

Basim 




8,921 

5,434 

015 

2,480 

5,576 

1,944 

Mangrul 

. . 

.. 

.. 

■ 4,023 

5,290 

087 

2,005 

5,052 

1,883 

Posad 

4 « 

« « 

• • 

4,SG8 

4.084 

1 

048 

2,067 

5,093 . 

i 

2,240 
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C1T1I> ooNDmox. 


Sb”' SUDSIDURY TABLE HL 

ables 


Shatcing dislrilutlon hy Ctr3 Cffndition oj 30,0(X) of each stx (or tatK main Jidigion, 


RCLlOlOif 

UsvAHiasi. 


1 ITlKHTItl, 


FceiuIm. 

Mil«s 

Femlei. 

ili'in. 

retool »t. 

1 

2 1 

=* 1 

4 

6 

6 

7 

AUrtli^ioos .. 

1 

3M1 

2,512 

6,509 

[^553 

610 

),K» 

ninda 


3,W1 

2,5W 

6,513 

. -sra 

CCl 

1,1*25 

J*U 


4,003 

1 2,216 

6250 

6,530 

711 

85 » 

Mnwlmia .. 


6,160 

5^03 

1 4.332 

4810 

4^ 

1,851 

CbnttUQ ,, 


6,081 

6,aa 

1 8,430 

8115 

4«3 

KO 

A&Iaultc .. 


j 6,010 

8,9«6 

1 4.1T0 

4,C01 

481 

1 U13 


SUBStDIAIlY TABLE V. 


ShoKtng the proportionof fenaUsto 1,000 wo/m In wcA cntl nndiiiinlgrnain FiiUgiont. 


lUuaiov. 

’Cotaarrleil 

1 

5IiMe6L 

Wklaani. 

All rtlfffofti 


1 

aa 

Ifftt 

f/W 

flieda 



t cot 

\fX» 1 

2AO 

Jt.* 




u*i 

KA 

2751 

Uottlma 



*» 

' Iftl 


can«uia 




HX 

1 K>1 

l.tT> 





53 

1 180 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. Chap. VI. 

Sub. 

Shoioing the proportion of Wives to Husbands for main Beligions by Districts. Tables- 


Number op married females per 1,000 married males. 


District. 

All 

religions. 

Hindu. 

Musalman. 

1 

1 

Animistic. 

Jain. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

Amraoti 


. . 

.. 

983 

987 

922 

1,047 

893 

Akola 


• • 

.. 

997 

i 

1,001 

946 

964 

997 

Ellichpur 


.. 

-- 

1,002 

995 

997 

1,074 

1,084 

Buldana 


.. 

.. 

1 

1,025 

1,029 i 

1 

977 

1,176 

990 

"Wun 


-- 

•• 

1,003 

1,008 

918 

1,043 

912 

Basim 

* 

•- 

-- 

•• 

1,024 

1,027 

j 

970 

1,018 

985 

Berat • 

-- 

.. 

.. 

1,004 

• 

1,006 

951 

. 1.019 

958 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VH. 


Showing the proportion of Married and Widowed of 10,000 of each sex 

by main Religions. 



Married. 

Widowed. 

Eelioiok. 

Males. 

Eemales. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

All religions 

8,940 

7,462 _ 

1,060 

2,648 

Hindu 

8,935 

7,484 

1 

1,065 

2,516 

Jain . • • . • . • . 

1 

8,763 

7,112 

1,237 

2,888 

Muealman.. 

8,987 

7,010 

1,013 

2,990 

Christian .. 

■ 8,768 i 

7,778 

1,232 j 

2,222 

Animistic . . . . , . 

1 

9,029 ! 

7,484 

1 

971 

2,516 
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OTIL COhDinoS. 


CiaP- VI. SUBSIDIARY TABLE TUL 


Showing the Civil Cond^on cf 10,000 of each ttx Ig selected Castes. 




VsiLxmzo. 

Mx&siu>, 

VCiDorto, 


Cl5Tt. 

Malta. 


Malta. 


Malta. 



1 

3 

3 

4 

6 

0 



Uiliir 

4,S3S 

32S1 

C,031 

6,113 

431 

l.COD 

t . 
e 
< 

Mill 

2,K)0 

1A»5 

C,S03 

0,6S1 

KI3 

1,R5J 


^ Ttti 

s,4oa 

2,073 

6,7C0 

6,062 

733 

1/73 


Brihnui .. 

4fiCA 

2,6C3 

4,S71 

6.230 

66T 

g,1'>S 


CUs/rir 

S,9>S 

2.0C0 

e>wn 

ejol 

TOO 

1,6(6 

4 

Ecli >. 

s,m 

S.X5 

6,727 

6,705 

6(3 

2,0^ 

S i 
< 

S«ali 

t,K7 

J.TT-.' 

W55 



],923 


PitUa 

e.oci 

8,W 

> 4, too 

4,1U 

6» 

1,M3 


&b<kh •• 

tfOX 

3,^1 

4,170 

4,m 

607 

1,741 


Wlal 

5,M5 

2.623 

c,r3 

6,t(» 

:nj 

S,0i?» 


Rctlia 

lyso 

4,011 

l,0S) 

4401 

643 

1.1»3 

SS- 

. Half** 

4.1M 

2a>i 

4,W 

6,053 

C71 


s 

Ocatl 

A77T 

l^OCO 

4.7i>3 

1733 

4-0 

1/4? 

5 

n 


3,300 

)/iS 

f.121 

6.112 

673 

2,013 


lUe^H 

e,»<H 

KU 

S/rCO 


til 

l/*0 

" 

KiUa 

3/13 

4.«t 




l,r-3 

4 

A 


4,913 

8.113 

4.'M 

1^>J 

4'*» 

l/ji 

ilUt 

4.150 

fOS 

s.in 

tv'll 

n 

l/Sfl 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX. 


Showing distribution of 10,000 of each Sex by Age and Civil Condition. 




Males. 



TTemales. 


Age. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Unmarried 

Married. 

Widowed. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

0—5 

9890 

107 

3 

9,741 

249 

10 

o— 10 

9,607 

368 

25 

7,413 

t 

2,497 

90 

10-15 

7,682 

2,185 

133 

3,018 

6,655 

327 

15—20 

4,633 

6,113 

254 

636 

8,905 

459 

20—25 

2,335 

7,284 

381 

209 

9,185 

C06 

• 25-30 

991 

i 8,458 

> 

551 

124 

8,903 

1 

973 

CO 

1 

o 

CO 

521 

8,752 

727 

112 

8,135 

1,753 

35-40 

j 

312 

8,772 

886 

81 

7,187 

2.732 

40—45 

305 

8,571 

1,124 

78 

6,713 

4,209 

45-50 

236 

8,411 

1,353 

65 

4,651 

5,394 

50—55 

239 

8,010 

1,761 

46 

3,034 

6,920. 

55-60 

185 

7,811 

2,004 

43 

S,734 ' 

7,223 

60 and over, 

202 

6,911 

2,887 

44 

1,173 

8,783 

All ages 

3,961 

5,.399 

640 

2,542 

5,5oS 

1,900 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE XI. 


Showing distributimi hu Civil Condition of 1 0,000 of each main Age Period for each Sex. 



• 



Age-period, 



Civil, Condition and Sex. 


0—10. 

10—16. 

16-40. 

40 and over. 


1 


2 

3 

4 

6 

S 1 
! 

Males . . , . 

'i 

•• 

6,655 

2,651 

1,750 

141 

1^ 

Females 


8,166 

1,416 

380 

48 

1 

d 

« 

S , 

K 1 
•< 

( Males 

1 

1 

1 

1 

106 

i 

633 

6,023 

3,338 

1 

.Females 


658 

! 

1,428 

6.486 

1,428 

d 

O • 
& 

■ Males 

V 

1 

•• 

63 

273 

3,702 , 

i 

6,972 


.Females ,, 


70 

203 

2,695 

7,030 


Chap. VI. 
Sub- 
Tables. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE XIV. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE XVI. 

Shotving Civil Condition by Age for Selected Castes. 

PEECENTAGE OF EACH SEX UNMAEEIEE IN- 


CIVIL CONDITION, 
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175. The follomug figures compare the proportions of the illiterates in a chap- vn. 
Comparison of illiterate males thousand males and the same number of females of Para- 177- 
and Bt™te ^ provinces Berar ivith those of other Indian provinces : — 




Males. 

Females. 

'Berar 


... 915 

997 

Bombay 


... 884 

991 

Punjab 


935 

996 

•( Madras 


... 881 

990 

Coorg 


... 872 

984 

1 Cochin 


... 728 

926 

l^Travancore 

'Bengal 


... 785 

969 


892 

995 

Central Provinces ... 


943 

998 

North-West Provinces and Oudh 


... 938 

997 

Eajputana 


... 691 

892 

Central India 


... 722 

966 

Assam 


... 924 

996 

Burma 


... 550 

971 

Hyderabad 


... 928 

997 

Baroda 


... 859 

994 


It -svill be seen that Berar has a smaller proportion of illiterate males than its 
two neighbouring provinces, viz., the Central Provinces and Hyderabad State, and 
also than that of the North-Western Provinces, Assam and the Punjab. But the 
proportion is vastly below that of Bm'ma, Eajputana, Centi-al India and several 
other promnces and states. In point of female education this Province holds a 
very low place. It is above only one province, viz., the Central Promnces, but the 
difference between the figures is veiy slight. The Berar ratio equals that of the 
North-Western Provinces or the Hyderabad State. 


176. Subsidiary Table I shows the state of education of the general population 

of both sexes in the four different age periods. Out 
of every thousand persons of all ages there are 45 
^ ' literate and 955 illiterate. The figures for males are 

85 and 915, while those for the females are only 3 and 997 respectively. In the 
first age period of 0-10 the proportions of male and female literates are the 
smallest, viz., 13 and 2 respectively. They are naturally so for two reasons, viz., (i) 
children under five years do not generally attend school and must therefore be 
illiterate, and (ii) a large number of those between 5 and 10 years of age must be 
under instruction and not able to read and write. These two causes rightly reduce 
the proportion of literates and increase that of illiterates of both the sexes, though 
it is quite possible that of the number returned as literate in this age period, many, 
if not almost all, must be under instruction. The proportions of literate males 
and females under 10-15 years of age are 84 and 6 xespectively. In the third 
age period (15-20) the proportion for literate females remains stationaiy, while 
that for the males rises to 129, which is the highest. This is as it should be, if 
education is advancing in the Province. The proportions in the last age period, 
20 and over, fall to 109 and 3 for literate males and females respectively. The 
former proportion is the second lai'gest, but the latter is smaller than those of the 
second and tlurd age periods, and is chiefly due to the fact that there were veiy few 
female schools in Berar about 20 years ago. 


177. Tm’ning to the literates in the provincial vernacular, which is Marathi, 
Proportions in Provincial Ver- we find that among 1,000 males there are 64 who can 
Enrtls& languages and in read and write that language, while among the same 
I'aga 131-1-8 to 14. number of females the proportion is as low as 2. In 

the four age periods the proportionate munbers of both the sexes bear that relation 
to each other which we have just noticed in the case of literates in all the langu- 
ages. The third age period 15-20 shows the largest proportions, i.e., 98 males 
and 4 females per 1,000. Taking the population educated in languages other than 
Itlaratlii and English, their proportions are 15 males and ’8 females per thousand. 
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Chap VII The proportions for literates m Englixli arc the lowest, nr , G miles and *4 fimales 
Para 178 among 1,000 per-ons of each ‘fcx 

178 Tlie last three columns of Subsidiary Table I ihow tint in Berar to 

e^en thousand Utefalo males there arc 37 litento 
females The proportion would, hot\e\cr, rnc toG7 
if the computation be made for literates in English 
Tlus high proportion is due to a comparatiicU largo number of literate ftmales 
among the Christian and Parsi population who cultiiato that language 

179 The extent of litenuy and illiteracj prcraiUng in both sexes of the 

^\cral religions is shown in Sub«idnn lablo II 
^ Each of the Parkis «liows bj far the huhe«t dogw 

of education , the Christians come next, showing al^o a a erj higli percentage But 
as the total number of the followers of each of t!ic«e two religions is aer^ "maH, 
their jicrccntagcs arc not properl) tyr^l Tlio Jams, who held tlie third place m 
1891 come next for both the ••exes ^ero are 4G out of ci era 100 Jam males who 
arc literate Tlieir proportion is naturall) high, as almost all of them arc mcr* 
chants and tradcr« and to them the knowledge of reading and writing is quite 
c^^cntial to cam on their trade Education seems to has o made «onie progress 
among their females during the decade let there is a large difforcnee Wtwoon 
their ratio and that of their Christian sisters TJio Sikh males hold a place Iiclow 
the Jam males in point of litcracx , thoui;h the percentage of their literate fmnles 
13 comparatuclr higher than tiiat of the Jam cducatcil females But like the 
Parsis and Christians the Sikhs arc numcncalh verj small to avarrant an) 
inference Among the Hindus who form tho bulk of tbc total jiopiilation of Berar, 
Soutofeaer) hundred males arc able to read and write, botli tho sexes among 
them rank sixth and are Won the M ihomedans in point of htoraej It is gencril* 
ly bchcied that the Jltisalmans are far hackuard in point ofodiieation and that 
their i»crccntagc of cdueatctl w loner than that of tho Hindus, but the statistics 
show that this u erroneous at least so far as Berar is concerned, oa 11 out of exit) 
hundred Musalman males aro literate As obaerxed in the last Cldsus Ile|iort, tho 
Amnusties arc ptiU the most illiterate people in the proxincc Out of their total 
pi>pulatnn of G3GoO males and CCBI-1 females there are at present ontx IK males 
and 1 1 females xxho arc able to read and write In 1891 not a single xxoman was 
returned as etlucate<l ami tho numlicr of hlcntc males xras onh CO 

180 Tlie next two Sulwidiarx Tables show (he state of education among tlie 

Hindu and Miisalnian jwipulation of both sexes in the 

four 020 inniHls It nlTords some mensnre of the rate 
fiuAlBXni 07 tea pntoai « ' . . , , 

of progress m tho two comnninilios, xxhKh are mum n- 
callx xerx strong in tho proxinot TIto proportions of illiteratrs g> on dnnnushing 
f jr l»th tilt religions in each succcsmxc n«o iierio"!, except tho h^t (20 ami im r) 
Out of 1,000 lilt dll miles and 1,000 ftnnlcs onli 8.1 and 1 * respeetMib am 
literates tlit pnqtortions among the Mii*almans are, howexcr, 11 1 and 8 rc«j>cc» 
tixclx riio Miusalmans of Ik til the sexes maintain their siij*eri'intx our tli>*e if 
(lie Hindus in each of tho f>ur age ponula Hie thml age jienod (IG 20 ) Kas 
the largest propirtions of htirates of l«oth sexes Bmong«t tlie two commumties, 
ti: , 12 '> males and G fi males among Hindus and 171 and JG am >ng JIiHalmar* 
Ttspocturlx As reganls the kniwhslgi'of tie proxinnal ximacular, the Hinlu 
males an I ftniaii*s nrr naluralh sujirn »r in nunicnral strength ( • llio 'Iu.<alnians 
of both IM xes, inamiucli ns Marathi is ginernllx their mother tongue 'fleir 
prop tinrs are 08 males anl 2 ftmales iier whi!«l Iho^ fir the ht«rato 

-Mu'atman males and f males in that language eo m* to 3 S an 1 7 re»|w“ctirrlT, f)n 
the f tLcr 1 an 1 . the latter rice! tl e Hm lus in tlio km wle«lgi of * Otl r Irfxn.,«agn'.’ 
as jn tinn Ihrir imn irmacuhr, Irlu, M jjjcIh J “.I tr J r th* h ah;- lJ,rjr 
prx»p Mi ns are 70 males an I 7 f males per 1 ,**^ 0 , win! • ll -*<♦ f r tlto Jhn lu« tl--* 
j-j. ft ''I r> Pin t a 10 ar I J rtspKlisi Iv Coming to l! o kr wl'>l-.e if I.ri.hdi, 
wt 1 1 I iJ s* ll Mii-almais a*** again j roporti eitclv r jjp»*n rl»tl<'Hii lJ»‘f 

t* •! t! *- *. ICS as I tl < f r> i ry I fS)** Hi- la l la! Mart f<-it aW c nly G afl I 0*1 

kn w t? si siJuI** a tpg»* If " Jfciolnsr* f 

ct- c 1 1 b acj 3 rc’j-^'jxr!) 
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181. The state of .education in the ditferent local dmsions of the province will Chap- yiL 

now be considered. Subsidiary Table V shows the 184- 
State of education in different number of literates and illiterates in one thousand 

persons of both sexes by districts. The extent of 
education varies necessarily in the six districts of Berar. So far as males are 
concerned, the highest proportion of literates is found in the Ellichpur district, 
where among 1,000 males 105 are able to read and write, and the rest, 895, are 
illiterate. Amraoti comes second, which has the ratio of 102 literate men ; Alsola, 

Buldana and Basim follow in order, the proportion of literate males ranging from 
99 to 60 per 1,000. Wun appears to be the most illiterate district. Here only 56 
literate males are found among every thousand. Turning to female education, 

Amraoti district stands first, and is closely followed by Akola. I'he proportion of 
literate females in each of these districts is, however, below 6 per thousand. 

Ellichpur district comes third with a proportion of about 3 literate females per 
1,000. In the remaining three districts,’ Buldana, Basim and Wun, where female 
education is exceedingly backward, the proportion is below two per thousand. 

182. Subsidiary Table VI shows the education by selected castes, &c., i.e., it 

gives their percentages of hteracy in English, Marathi 
_ Education by selected castes, ^nd other languages and also those of illiteracy. The 
n es or races. Brahmans show the smallest percentage of illiteracy 

among both the sexes, though it is as high as 40-52 among the males and 95-27 
among the females. Them percentages in the English and the vernacular language 
are the highest, being 10-54 and 41-33 for males and -15 and 4-43 for females 
respectively. Next to them are the Wanis, the percentages of illiteracy among 
their males and females being 46-96 and 99-19 respectively ; that of their males for 
literates in ‘ Other Languages’ is 24-58. which is the highest, and is due to their 
vernacular, such as Marwari and Hindi, being included under that head. The 
Pathans stand third, and are followed by the Shekhs and the Eajputs, but the 
percentage for the illiterate males of the Pathans exceed that of the Wanis by 
more than 42. The Kunbis, the agricultural class of tliis pro-vince, stand sixth, 
showing a percentage of 93-60 illiterate males and of 99-80 illiterate females. The 
Kolams are the most illiterate people of Berar ; both the sexes shoving cent, per 
cent, of illiteracy ! The Banjiris, Andhs and Mangs show a better percentage among 
the illiterate males, although in each of these three castes it exceeds 99, while their 
female education is unfortunately on the same level as that of the Kolams. 

183. Though the state of education in Berar, as shown in paragraph 175, is low 
Progress of education since when compared vith several other proiinces in India, 

1891 . yet Subsidiary Table VII shoves that a good progress 

has been made during the decade. Before discussing the figures it would be 
interesting to note the variation in the number of schools and scholars during the 
decade as given in the Educational Reports. In the j^ear 1890-91 there were 1,284 
Government and private schools with 50,342 scholars, while in 1900-01, owing to 
famine, the number of schools, both Government and private, fell to 1,036 and that 
of scholars to 46,675. According to the Census Commissioner’s orders persons of 
more than 15 years of age who were shown as learning in 1891 have, for the sake 
of comparison in this Table, been assumed that they were able to read and -write. 

Figures for 1881 have not been given in the Table as the age figures for the census 
of that year are not available. 

In 1891 there were in Berar only 62 literate males in every 1,000 males, while 
now there are 85, showing an increase of 23 per 1,000. As regards literate females 
in 1891, there was only 1 in every 1,000, while now there are 3, being a net 
increase of 2 per 1,000 during the decade. 

184. The three northern districts stand high on the list ; their proportions of 

In Districts educated males and females are higher than those of 

the provincial ones. The 'Ellichpur district comes 
first for containing the largest proportion of literate males. It also shows an 
increase of 34 literates per 1,000, which is the largest in the province. Amraoti 
Buldana and Akola follow in order, showing an increase of 31, 22 and 21 literate 
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Chap.vn malca per 1,000 rc«poctiroly AVoU Las, however, a hrger proportion of lilcrvte 
Para 185 males than Bultlim, ric , 09 atninet 60 per 1,000 In Ba^im and Mun the pro* 
portions aro 60 and 57 respcctivch while the increase in the latter amounts to 10 
and that in the former to 15 per 1,000 Turning to literate Kmales, some progress 
appears to haa o been made in tho Amraoti ami Akola districts, in carfi of wlijch 
there are now 5 literate females among 1 000 as against 2 in 1891 In the Dliclipur 
district there arc 3 literates among 1,000 females, shoinng an increase of 2 per 
1 OOO oi-er tho figure for 1891 Ulio proportion in each of the remaining three 
districts, Buldana, Basiin and Wun, is 2 per 1,000 as against 1 m 1891. 

185. Coming to the taluqs, I will duenss tho male figures first Each and 
. . cicia taluq shows progress As m 1891, Amnoti 

maintains the first place for shoaing the hrge«t 
proportion of literate males, nr , 141 per 1,000 aH against 08 in 1891 It exhibits 
Iho lai^est increase In Ethchpur, Akot, Kli-amgaon and Akola the proportion of 
literates jicr 1,000 ranges from 130 to 103 In tho other lalut^s it is below 100 
Education in tho Molghat is at its lowest, tho projiorlion of literate males there 
being 23 per thousand males as against 19 in 1891 Beaides Ainraoti, the follow- 
ing SCI cn taluf^a appear to have mado good progress during the decade, as the 
increase in their literate males over those of 1891 ranges from 55 to S3 per 
1,000 —Akot Ellichpur, Darawpur, Jlorsi, Yootmal, Clnkhli and Chandiir, 
Balapur and Mangrul aro the onlv two taluqs iThcro tlie progress of education has 
Iiccn “mall, as the increase among the literates is onli G per t!iou«and in each of 
them Tho fcmalo figures can be rcnewc«lbnefl\ Here, again, the Amraoti taluq 
takes tho lead, though its proportion of literate females is onij 11 per thousand na 
Ogam«t 0 m 1891 It also shows toat it has made the greatest progreM in the 
nroMneo during tic decade Thw w duo to a eoiniuirafneU largo number of 
Qinstians, I’ar'is and Jains and al«o to a number of cdueateiniindiia, wild are 
attracted here by trade ami Goicmment scraicc In Khnmgnon, Akola, niicliiuir, 
Akot, lieoimal and Molghat the proportion ranges from 8 to 3 jicr 1,000 and n fit re 
tho increase of htorato Amalcs o\cr tlio»c of 1891 ranges from C to 2 i>er 1,000 
Tlio progress in the Molghat taluq IS due to the Goiirnment and Mission Sthoids 
Ihcro 


ISO In Benr there aro 7,$G3 males and only 527 females wlm know Englidi 
with or without the provincial acmacular or any 
Eailiili sdieaUoa . Other I^anguagcs ’ In 1891 tlieir numl>cra wea' 2, 

* and 225 re*pcctiich Tlius during llio decade tho 

numfxir of perwins knowing this language has incrca-owf nearfy tfireo finics TTio 
funias are small at their best, but tho show distinct progress, 8uh*»dian Table 
Mil shows thcpmgrcHsof Fnglidi c<laeation in each of tho eix di«tncls<f Bomr 
sinco 1S91 At tho census of 1881 htcraey m Englfh was net retrimcd in t?ie 
I'ch'shilcs, hence a compan«nn cannot l>e made with the stale of Fnghsh etUieati >n 
in tluatyear In 1891 llio pTO|iortion < f literate in English among one thoti«and 
males m Ikrar was 1C7, while now it liaa n«en to 5 64 , m other wonl% m 1891 
there was one English knowing man in oien 593 male*, while now one man In 177 
knows En^k-li Among the ilidnct*, Amraoti elands first f ir Bbiwitig the largest 

n - rtionate numUT , m 1891 there was one literate male m i nglish in 102 mnlos 
JO di«!n t, while now Ihere is one in 121 Akola nn 1 JJJirhpur none rejt, 
where tlm proportions are 1 m 1*12 and I m Ifll nwitcctiirlv In 1891 thnr were 
1 m ill and I m 4^'! re*pn.ti»clv In tie nmaming thnv dis’nrts thepmjwrti n 
is 1 w ami d X s not t smsj 4 3 p* r thousand n na> It is tie bwr-l m the M im 
«lcre there is one f n..ushl.n »wmg man m 383 mahs as agair»t 1 in I,I6S 
In 1801 Tie hull propirt ms <f literates In En,,l «h {n the first three di'tri‘'t4 
rapie.1 al.ne an* due to a ctmiwratmly largs* nurnl* r i f Fun jwMn, Fun'lan ar 1 
«{ler l!r«li*’i kn ming jioiiulil n in tlnii Turnirg ti tit ftnsl«« wl * are 
I tera'e in Fg^ghsh, «r fin i that tl n( proportion 1 as n"n from 10 in 1^91 1 > ,30 
la 1'<U n e lirge-t n<awse (■♦.J i^T I Is oWracl la tlo Aniranli d s’fKl, 
wlt*-re In 1^01 tl ere was i re Ixelish krowing f maV* la 2 701 f T'slr* wl ik row 

is la rat‘*T TJa* lor paqiort^’n cf I.r-)n}a efluotiaj /t*}*!'** J* 

rt»;l.^tU dje to tl-nr rnmVrl*arg alir t rfwf'*r,l to l\?r> nenwr''**!!' »r:nn I » 
js-jin ar 1 Eirut-ia; ract s aaU #1« tt> fo*sv* cf ll« Jsxlite Ckr.sllaa an! l*ar»{ h'&.aW'*. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
LANGUAGE. 


Chap-VIII. 
Para. 187. 


(TABLE X.) 

1R7 The operations of the Linguistic Survey of India, so far as they relate 
187. ihe op Berar, have not been completed as yet, although 

Linguistic classification. results of their first stage have been published by 

Tlv Grierson in the form of a first rough list of lanpages spoken in the Province. 
Di. Gneison m n^ui^T^er of persons of both sexes returned as speaking each 

Imperial Table Xgites tiiemmauei i^ cn-oups : (1) Vernacular of the 

of the of India, (3) Vernaculars of Asiatic countries beyond India, 

in TaWe I all the languages and dialects 

in MS “ indexes of Languages." 

/-.r. -f +ia£. c:„ia«;/iinTv Table, it will he seen that in all 28 languages 
188. From dialects have been returned in Berar ; and that 

TJumlier and proportion return- out of its total population, the largest number, viz., 

ing each family- 2 604,597, or 946 per 1,000 speak Aryan languages 

n *1 - , tllG rGSt SnG9.1i of tllG followill^ IcHnillGSj 

of Indo-European familj , persons or 44 per 1,000 in their homes; 

thus :-Dra™han used jLjf per l.ollO, and Tiheto-Burman hy 1 

SlKnchf 6«man, &c.. lanW* "■“ 

SZe2he*ngtsofonl^78 persons in the whole of Berar 

Aryan languages which are ctaejy^ 


189. The 

Aryan languages of Berar- 


Marithi, Gujarati, Rajasthani (iNIarnari), Western 
Hindi, Eastern Hindi, Bhil dialects and Gipsy chalects. 

1 on ’Mirdthi which is now the general language or vernacular of the proAunce, 

190. Mai Atm, wmcn is ^ 2,194,620 persons, or neaidy 80 per cent, of 

Marathi, 2,194,620- the entire population. It has 16_ varieties or chalects 

1 in Subsidiary Table I. All Kunhis, Malis, and Bans, who form the bulk 
as shown m this language vith much provincial accent and 

of the agiicultiiral Easts, 'Parhhus, Dhangars, 

idiom. It IS also the ^.j^gt^s It is spoken throughout the province, 

Mahdrs, Mangs a^ of about 

except in the B^nslas, Mardthi was the language of the court, 

the possesion _ Nizams Urdu usurped its place, hut since 1853, i.«., 

®ht”fhf;roS the British Sovermneut, Marathi has regaured 

'Tw Guiaiati lauguagc is returned as the parent tongue of 19,899 persons. 

191. Gujarati lang dialects as shown in Subsidiary table I, 

Gujarati, 19,899- jg spoken by traders and immigrants ft om the 

_ Ai+iimio-h it is the borrowed vernacular of the 1 arsis, jet 

^^''^^''ve^JoSSted mo Jtto"’ elevate it. The leading Gujarati newspapers and 
iomnals in the Bombay Fresideiicy are conducted hy them. 

1 q? The hidrwdri dialect of Eajasthdni is the language spoken by the settlers 

192. me maru Marwar, who carry on money-lending business 

MAwari, 41,521. addition to trade. This tongue is prei alent more 

'or less throughout the province, but specially at the centres of cotton trade, such 


* 
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CTiap-Vni aa Amnoti, Akoh, lOiamgaon, Ac The number of persona ^lio liTie returnetl 
Parsul93 tlua dialect la 41,521, aa agamH 36C03 m 1891 llio increase w due to the 
dc%elopment of trade It i3 the onlv dialect in the pronnee, the «>i>eaVcr3 of 
which hare increased appreciably witlun the decade 

193 There arc 273, Ote i*civ)n3 who «pcak the eight different dialects of 
extern Hindi, prominent amonir wluch are (1) Urdu, 
Western HmJi. 273.003. (2) Musalmam, (3) Hindi and (4) Ilmdc-taiii Tl.e 

first two are returned b^ 20S(te9 i>er on^ and arc c\clu«i\cU spoken ba the 
mans of the protance, nho, honever, number 212,040 The rcnnmin? Mu^alinans 
mu®t hato rctumeil IIindO''tam as their mother tongue The latter dialect is 
returned by 19,777 persons, and is apoken bj ilu«dmans as well as «ctcr»l Hindu 
caste®, who had from ^o^th and Central India Hindi is rcturneil b\ 43,421 
persons, the bulk of nhom arc the Hindu inimijrants from tho ?*orth llc^Urn 
i’roTinccs and Oudh and al«o from some parts of the Central rrotmecs 

101 Tlircc dialects of Eastern Hindi language arc «hown m Subsidiary Table I 
j. “ spoken in Herar m all b% 4^150 |>er*ons, the juanci 

EiitemHIadl. 4.250 dialect being Pirdc®!,’ winch is the mother tongue 

of 1,237 immigrants from the Xorth \\ cslcrn Pros mccs and Oudh 

195 Tlircc Blul dialects arc returned as the p.arent tongue of *>00 pcr«on'*, 
. Ml a3again«t40lm 1691, but the Aniimdic BhiN, aceonb 
Biii dm« a, Caste T iblc, number 3,275 Tlierc art', 

howcicr, 1,770 Hindu Bhils and C59 Musalman Hhils , it ls, thenfore, po^siMe tli it 
gome of lhe«o may haic non rolumoii the Blul dialects as tlieir parent tongue 
190 5irt\ eight thousand eight humlrtsl and seirnlN njneiicr»onsnrcrLlurnril 
ns«i»caking tin 13 Oip-»y Jialettsrr languageof tho 
aiptr4iile«t». S.O nandenng tribes Of tluso, Ihinjdn or I-alhdiii shoni 
the largest numlicr, eis , 5C,>5-I , Kaik&n Im been returned h\ 10,732 iKr*on*, 
I’ardhi iiy 09" , Lidi tiy 417, Takunkiri by 323 ami Ghi®idi by JIO 1-aeli of tho 
remaining 8 dialects is rctumeil ly n«t more than 100 j)er-o»« Mo-it of the Oip*v 
dialects would apjiear to haac boon named nflcr the n iinw of tl e tnl*es who sjHak 
them Tlie\ arc found in la^ numbers in almost all the talu js of the W un and 
Da«im diitncts 

197 Among the group of languaces of Draaidian fuiuh onl\ three nrei'p' km 
, in fa»rl> large immliCTs in Ikrar, thca are lundi, 

Tclu4»»>>J<.->nMr.o 

193 Tlic number of persons who liaac rcliirncil Gondi ns tlieir p.an nl (nnguo 
... . M«i.p w 77,715 Tlica are three diaUits of thw hn.angp 

0..ai«:aiu4W«U.OU7 r. Il'l, ,1.. 

and Parji 1 Acconling to Ca«tc Table, the AmniMtic Gonds miml>cr onK »>M/03 
Tlie catra numl'cr of j>cr>ons (r/%l>,2I2J (lunf rc who hast rc(ume»t O’ondi ns 
their lorant ti ngue nre protobly Kohims, as out of 15,500 Ammi«tie Ki Um® only 
5 400 luaie nturocil KoHnu iw tluirhmie Languaji Gondi !aigua.,« nfmiidin 
large mirnVrs in tho 1101? and also in lie Chandur, Morsj and J/rUhat 

taluf^s, wlui.li arv on the Uirdcrs of th»- Central Pro\ mce®, m which th« country < f 
tl c Itonds « *aid to ho 

199 Tclugu, with Komti as jh dwjecf, m ntumc'l fmm n/J pirts of the 
, I rt»%intr as the nn tl rr ton..ue t f 3-"vl tl It 

T(ua.» I*, bowosir, rrturnfd ly c^n^ulira! It nmiiNrsInllo 

Kelaj ur, ^^on and Parwl a talojs Jt Is tie 1 me language f f K» rnfis at ! itlf r 
Trlugu ra.-lr«, wl-o an? minitgranis from a-ame larts of iJetintral Prwtitm ar I 

Ilyihralod Stall 

2ti0 Cararrv' is In Brrar only J fflO per*ors, wJ 'i arr irDr-jJ-Ta’-ls 

fron tl e Carratr diitncts c f t! o l*rr" 'rrfy 




It ts tTtorr*a! In •mall ri.ml»-r» frim all laja-j*, rirrj t 


P4Ty»pi.r ard Wc**, when* it fa t t rj^ken 17 a # rpli* j*T»'r 
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201. Of the ^Miuida or Kolarian languages tlicrc is only one wliicli is of Chap.VIII. 

Munda or Eolarian languages, sufficient importance in Borar. It is Korku, wMcli is Para. 204. 

Korku and its dialect Nihali, spokeii by the tribe of this name and also by some of 
28 343. another tribe known as Nihals. It is almost confined 

to two taluqs of the Ellichpur district, as out of 28,343 persons returning this 
language, 24,413 ai'e found in the Melghat and 2,484 in the Ellichpur taluqs. 

The former taluq is the native place of the Korku tribe. Nihali is said to be a 
dialect of Korku ; only 91 persons from the ISIclghat, Ellichpur and Jalgaon taluqs 
have returned it, and are included in the number given for the Korku language. 

In the last Census Report Nihali was quoted as an instance of a tribal tongue which 
was disappcai'ing, as in 1881 it was returned by 774 persons, while in 1891 the 
number was reduced to 394. At the pi-csent Census the number of persons speak- 
ing it has gone down as low as 91. In the Census Rc])ort of the Central Provinces 
for 1891 (p. 1421 it is, however, mentioned that “ the Nahals have no separate 
language, but talk that of the Korkus.” ^Mr. Ivitts in the Berar Census Report of 
1881 (p. 1661, says “ the Kihals and Korkus understand each other, but Nihali 
contains some words not known in Kur” (Korku). In lus note on the languages of 
Berar Dr. Grierson writes thus : — 


“ The only other thing which I have to say is that Nihali, which is said to have died out 
“ in Berar, is said to be a dialect of Korku. This may or may not be the fact, but the only 
“ specimen of it which I have succeeded in getting in the whole of India comes from Nimar, 
“ aud is a mixture of Marathi and some Dravidian language.” 


Until, therefore, the Nihali tongue has been fully enquired into by c.vperts, it 
cannot bo said with certainty as to whether it is dying out, for after all it may not 
be found to bo a dialect at all. Out of 1,911 Nihals in the jwovince, only 91 have 
returned tliis dialect, and ns the number of persons speaking Korku exceeds that of 
the Korku tribe by 288, it is probalfio that tliis e.xcess number represents some of 
the Nihals, who may have returned Korku as their language. 


202. Of the Em'opean languages, English is returned by 653, and is spoken by 

most of the Europeans and Em'asians. Portuguese is 
European anguagos. rctm’ncd by as many as 96 persons, but really speaking 
it is the Goanese or Gomantaki dialect (a corrupt Konkani dialect of IMaratlii lang- 
uage), as the persons returning it arc almost Goanese. French is returned by 23 
persons, while Greek and German ai-c spoken in the proAunce by only 4 and 2 
persons respectively. 


Other languages given in the Table being either unimportant or numerically 
small, hardly call for remark. 


203. Out of every 10,000 persons in Berar there are 7,969 udio speak Marathi, 
, , _ . 822 Urdu and Uindostani, 302 Gondi, 204 Baniari, 

Proportions m the Province, Marwari,^ 128 Telugu, J 03 Korku and 

72 Gujarati languages. The number of persons spealdng all the other languages 
does not exceed 93 per 10,000. 


204. Subsidiary Table II shows the distribution by language of eveiy 10,000 

inhabitants of each district and the distribution of 
residence of every 10,000 persons speaking each of the 
nge3hydi,tncts,&c. languages. The Buldana district, which is on 

the western side of the province aud adjoins the Khandesh, is the most Marathi 
speaking district, as in eveiy 10,000 persons there are 8,629 who speak that lang- 
uage. Basim, Akola, Amraoti and Ellichpur come next with proportions ranging 
from 8,391 to 7,016 per 10,000. Wun stands last with a proportion of 6,894. It, 
however, shows by far the highest proportions of persons speaking the Telugu, 
Gondi and Gipsy dialects in the proUnce. The proportions for Gujarati and 
Marwari speaking persons are the highest in the Akola district ; while in Wun 
they are the lowest. Ellichpur stands first for showing the largest ratios for 
Western and Eastern Hindi languages, while the smallest proportions are seen in 
Wun for the former and in Basim for the latter languages. Ellichpur has by far 
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ChspVin hrgc’t proportion of pcr'ons 'pcnUng thclvorku hnmiage n« it contain^ the 
Para 20o Mclslnt taliiq H tlic home of the Korku« The projwrtion f-«r I nsh^h 

^penkmo' people is s cr\ low in all the dL.tncl=« In Amraoti it !•» 0 m c\ cr\ 10, OW , 
in Ellichpur md Akola it is 2 '»ml 3 re^poctirelv jxjr 10,000, hut in other di^tncts 
it (Iocs not cscccd cicn 1 per 10,000 


Turning to the distribution bs rc«ideiM» of ten thou and per ona speaking 
each of the mam lancuases wc find that the hishc t pro|>ortion of those nho e 
aernacular is either ^lardthi ’Western or Eastern Hindi is found m the Aniraoti 
di trict, that of Gujarati, Hajasthdni or "Mdrirdn speakin" jiopulatioiTis found in 
the Akola district, tint of Korku in Elhclipur, and that of Gondi, Gips\ and 
Telugu speaking jiopul ition m the W un di tnct 


205 Sul)«uliar\ Table HI, which is prepared from Proa iiicnl Table X, shows 
the eight principal languages and dialects rctiiraeil m 
Local me er es. cacn laliiq and the numWr of repre entatiics jx'r 
1 000 of population Jfardtlii is spoken ino«t in the Basim taluq where it h the 
inothcr tongue of 877 per-ons in exerj thousand , Jalgaon shows b7G, Mclikar 874 
and Chandur 8GG ChiUih which stood first m 1891, now tomes fifth witli a ritio 


of 8G3 This language is vcia uncoinnion m Velgliat, ns onl\ 91 m oxen 1 000 
knoxv it while tlic Korku language is sjwken there bx GGC persons out of cxerv 
thousand Tlio latter is peculiar to this fahm onlj The projwrtion of Urdu 
Fptakers IS xcr\ high in the Elhcbpur Amraoti, Balapiir and Akot t iluns ranging 
from 120 to 101 per 1 GOO Hindi is much sjyiken m ‘^Iclghat ami Amraoti 
Mdrxxdn is prexalcnt more in Kham^aon, Amraoti, Basmi and Jalgaon than in tin 
other taiu<i< Gondi is strongest in Kclapur eotmal and W im also pIioxt high 
jniiortions for it Itlugu is most eomimii in Kclapur ami Wun Hanjdri js 
well rij resented m the Hanxha Mangrul and Pu«ad taluqs 


2(X5 Tlie last point to be noticctl is the number of Iwoks published in each 
language in Berar during the deeailc Snl sidiara 
Til lcn giif^ (hc.hin Jl 1,« bocr, ,ure«U<I II It 
^ ‘ a statcinint of this kind maj throw light upon tin 

moxtmcnt m faxourof arcxixal ofscmacular literature Irom tl o Suusidurx 


Tal le the tendenej xrould nnpear to l>e in faxoiir of Mnrdlhi tin xemnruhr of 
thepr'Xincc for out of IbSlnwks that haxc l>ccn ]>ubli«hed m the last tenxears, 
are m tl is language though 12 1 of (hem arc montlilx magazines Of tho 
rcinaminp 1 V>ooks 2 arc in laxgUsh, 1 m Krdu and 1 in Hintli 
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• SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. Chap. VIII- 

Sub- 

' Shoicmg classification of the languages and dialects shown in the schedules, with' the 
number of persons returned against each. 


Language. 


Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Proportion 
per 10,000 
of population. 

Indian Languages. 






A.-INDO-EUEOPEA.N FAMILY— 


• 




Aktan Sub-Fasiilt — 

Iranian Branch — 

Eastern Group— 






1. Baloclii 


o 

O 

t • 

•007 

2. Pashto 

-• 

C02 

626 

76 

n 

Total Eastern Group and Iranian Branch 

• • 

604 

628 

76 

2'007 

Indian Branch — 

South-'Western Group — 

1. Marathi Dialects — 






1. Ahirani . . 

• • 

87 

89 

48 


2. Dahhani , , 

» » 

2 

2 

4 9 


S. Ghiiti .. 

• • 

2 

1 

1 


4. Goanese or GomSntaki 

« • 

63 

89 

14 


6. Gowari .. .. 

• • 

83 

45 

88 


G. Halabt . . . . 

• • 

C5 

■81 

34 


7. Jhadpi .. 

• • 

18 

■9 

9 


8. Kayati . , 

4 4 

28 

•26 

3 


9. Eoli , . 


6 

3 

3 


10. Konkani 

4 • 

o 

2 

• • 


11. Koshti .. 

• • 

134 

64 

70 


12. Eosri . . 

• • 

6 

2 

3 


13. Mdnkari 

• • 

244 

128 

116 


14. Marathi . . 

• 4 

2,192.837 

1,099,603 

1,093,229 


15. Fanchsli 


58 

26 

33 

e 

16. "Wanjfiri 


996 

493 

603 


Total Marathi dialects and South-'Western Group 


2,194,620 

1,100,517 

1,094,103 

7,969 

"Western Group— 



- 



Gujarati Dialects — 






1, Gujarati . . 

4 4 

19,422 

10,947 

8,476 


2. Kachchior Jaraji 

4 4 

420 

348 

72 


3. KAthiyawadi . . 


4 

3 

1 


4. Parai . . . . 


53 

21 

32 


Total Gujarati 


19,899 

11,319 

8,680 

72 
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Tables- 


StroSIDIAIl\ TABLE I 

Shovxng classijxcaUon of ike languaijes and dialects thoien m ike leheduUs inik t^e 
number of persona returned against eacA— (contd ) 


langM^ 

ToIaL 

Ualei. 


rropprt on 
Mr lOOW 
jf popuUt oo. 






1 Ihjn , 

4t 

20 

"4 


" OanmoUii 

3 

3 

1 


3. lilalti&i 

Cl 

»7 

31 


C. Tiabon 

41^ 

1 

a 

1 

ie» 


ToUl 


301 

2 1 

2 

lisJulliiBl— 





I Cbojui 

S. Gnjtri 

1 

1 

1 

1 



8. J» pan 

CO 

ss 

43 


4 Uilwi 

Cl 

31 

"0 


ti< M(nr4n 

41 m 


10,519 


0 2!ijpaUal 

119 

o 

M 


Tout lUjwtbtfii 

4I'iJ 

2hM 

lO.f‘2. 

2 3 

Wrttern n ad ~ 





1 Cn> Cblibi 



2»l 


" UaadfUhiadl 


4^ 

43* 


3. n adi ' 

434 1 


laOll 


4. nudotUal 1 

10“7 

I2."a> 

“4*4 


iT^Ca 

7 

2 

1 


0. Sdauliolci 

1 &10 

M) 

CO) 



&I1 

31 

\'o 


t* Crda 


10i;>l9 

101/W) 


Tot^ TT>»t«T JJ oj} 

«~3 n3 

]tl<^ 

I*-* 

t» I 

Tual Wci^niCmip 

3i>^40 

1*1 K 

1 l.Ol'* 

1*17 

'•flfllfra Croap~ 
fVetnt 





2 0-A3 

2 

2 



s. r«k«u 

IR 

4 

12 



1 

e 

IT 

■f> 

C«« r»lrre-5*v— 

r«* <rB t{ sd — 





1 

fi 

s 

s 


t. >Ur(H 

n 

3 

« 


X IV^1«I 

4.ST' 

xm 

i*a* 


T(t4] CAcSrrs It (Vt*'*ICm7 

4^^2 

tin 

Mtr 

2 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

Showing classification of the languages and dialects shotcn in the schedules, with the 
. number of persons returned against each — (coiltcl.) 


Chap. VIII 
Sub. 
Tables. 


Lnu 

guagc. 


Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Proportion 
per 10,000 of 
population. 

Eastern Group— 

Bengiili 



19 

14 

6 

•06 

Bilidri 

.. 


16 

18 

2 

•05 


Total Eastern Group 


34 

27 

7 

•1 

Bhil Dialects— 

1. Bhili 



971 

448 

523 


2. Eotali 

• • 


13 

5 

8 


3. Pavri 

.. 


G 

4 

2 



Total Bliil Dialects 


990 

467 

633 

4 

Gipsy Dialects — 

1. Banjari or Labliani , . 

• • 

6G,264 

29,438 

26,816 


2. Bavclii 


• • 

1 

1 

.. 


3. Ghisadi 


• • 

110 

64 

56 


4. Gopal 


• • 

46 

26 

10 


U. Kaikddi 


• • 

10,732 

6,282 

6.400 


' C. Kanjari 



32 

9 

23 


7. Ladi 



447 

216 . 

231 


8, Moghia 



35 

22 

13 


9. NnnyiU 



88 

60 

38 


10. Pardlii or Phansi Pfirdhi . . 


G95 

345 

350 


11. BatLaari 

.. 


14 

9 



12. TdkankSri 

.. 


323 

167 

161 


. 13. Tirguli 

.. 


93 

46 

62 



Total Gipsy Dialects 


68,879 

85,665 

33,214 

250 


Total Indian Branch 

... 

•2,603,993' 

1,320,259 

1,283,734 

9,455 

Total Indo-European Eamily and Aryan Sub-Eamily 

■ ■ 2,604,597 

1,320,787 

1,283,810 

9,457 

B.— DBAVIDIAE PAMILY— 

Canarese . . . . 


1,036' • 

679 

457 

4 

Gondi Dialects — 

1. Gondi 


t • 

77,716' 

38,006 

39,709 


2. Kolami 

.. 

* » 

6,469 

2,627 

2,842 


3. Naiki 

.. 


32 

16 

16 


4. Parji 

.. 


1 

1 




Total Gondi Dialects 


83,217 

40,650 

42,667 

302 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I 

Shoietnj classi/icalion of iht lanquages and dialects shown in the schedules with the 
numler of persons retimed against eocA— (concld ) • 


Laagoige 

TotiL 

Main. 

Fcmalra 

Prarortwn 
per 10,003 ef 
repoUtiaa 

M&libin or Milajilaea 

11 

4 

- 

■01 

Tunil 

4..!) 

"IT 

op 

2 

Ttlogu— 





1 Eomtiu (Cotal'] 

*0 

1" 

8 


“ Ttloga 

So,4ll 

ITCoO 

17 “0" 


ToUl Tclagn DuIceU 

A 431 

i"(ri 

17"t» 

1*^ 

Toul BraTidlaa Fmllj 

120154 

59 151 

61.003 1 

437 

C— MCNDA on KOLAlllAN FASIIU — 





Eol 

10 

& 

14 1 

■00 

Rotka OiilKt»— 





1 Korku 

*^3 

13,815 

ii4.r I 


•» Nhili 

01 

41 

00 


Toul Roika DUloctt 


13,8^ 

14 4*7 

103 

ToUl Uofidt er EoUrUa Fasill/ 

2S^C3 

13 661 

14 501 

103 

D-TlPETOBUnUA> PAUILk- 

Curm* Group— 





Lumno 

1 

1 



Total ladlu Lancotces 

3753.114 

U93A00 

1359314 

9 997 

langugM fan gu to lodd— 

ISDOEUrOPRAN FAMIKk — 





rigiuh 

rj 

StO 

901 


FrtDch 

C3 

- 

1 

o* 

r«rci»a 

s 

2 

1 

■err 

Grnk 

4 

3 

3 

■01 

1 orlsgoro 


"5 i 

*l 

•3 

TcU] lBd>Earr}^n TiatSj 

“•N 1 

* J 1 

sn 

3 

Pralt ) Fttallf-’ 


i 



Anl 

Its 

■0 

44 

1 

t nl Mul r«B If— 





Tut lb 

« 

1 

4 

v 

Tftal 1 rHfs l« 

uv 

un 

t J 

1 3 

GRin TOTAL 

3754 0 IS 

u 43:0 

I3JS716 1 




SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 
Showing distribution of principal languages. 
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S; 

o 

2 

& 

Ut 

o 

ps 

o 

cT 

b 

o 

m 

O 

g 

§ 

1.3 

S 

o 

g 

C3 

s 

H 

CQ 

Q 

•Biaqqo 

01 

Ol 

10 

10 

8 

14 

7 

33 

■qeiiSna; 

f*H 

01 

O 01 CO rH rH 

Eastern Hindi, 

•s^oDiuip aaii^o 

g 

: : : : . : : 

•isapaitj 

o 

rH 

10 

15 

30 

11 

10 

6 


00 

rH 

19 

15 

30 

11 

10 

6 

•nSn|ax 

r-» 

rH CO 

O o O l> 

•ipnoo 

O 

rH 

302 

38 

207 

2 

1,189 

8 

•nilJox 


rH O O 

rH ^ rH • • • 

o • • • 

% 

§ 

s 

'Spojt’jp JOq^Q 

rH 

9 

1 

3 

19 

2 

3 

■npjxi 

eo 

rH 

762 

905 

992 

810 

450 

037 
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Shoicing for principal languages and dialects the number of rcgyrescntatives per 1,000 
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Chap. IX. 

CHAPTER IX. Para. 207 


INFIRMITIES. 


(TABLES XU AXD XUA.) 

on? fpiio infirmities that 'were recorded at the Census are. (1) Insanity, 
-O'- Ttio inflimitios (2, Bcaf-mnUsm, (3) Blindness and 

Introductory. Leprosy. The following instructions were issued 

to enumerators in conneetion u-itli their record in the schedules 

OK an, po.ons be 'jr 0^1" “ ^ S'S 

who are suffering from whiti leprosy only. 

Whether in all cases the enumerators have literally carried out these instruc- 
NNlietiicr in au Ue inasmuch as two of the infirmities, insanity and 

tious is a matte of some experts. Similarly the third 

leprosy, can he i muteness cannot he easily discovered among children 

infirmity, congenital d . -believe the infirmity returns arc not complete 

^dcr two 0 to this remark. Besides the want of 

in any countiy, and uer. . at „ people arc generally reticent in mention- 

professionaUcno,*d£meteBa^^^^^ 

ing such infirmities, sp JOT o females are parddiiashrt, 

and in the ^ ILon " the points that may have been overlooked 
the enumerators aie help • become defective on account 

hy the latter are, pc^smi , , ^on" 4c blind ; those not deaf and dumb 
of old age may . 3 congenitally such, on the other hand, such 

from birth migit l^een omitted ; cases of mere 

deaf-mute children ™ credited to leprosy, while monomaniacs 

discolourabon of th intervals might have been 

?,ir Bnt sS cX cS nSt have been many, and even if they were, they 
omitted. ^^_d each other to some extent. Moreover, the Inspecting 

must ®TJte? the enumeration hooks were asked to see that the infii-mities 

Officers who tested tu entered * they were further requested to spe- 

other than those entries gimi in the column for infirmities, as 

ciaUy test as far as p .. abstraction^ office, the infirmities were posted on 

c-t.’ Thus the chances of error have, 

as far as possible, been minimised. 

The infirmity statistics are shown in Tables XII and XIIA. The former 
1 oSSd accordinf^ to the seventeen age penods for the whole provmce 

shows the a,fflicted jjg+^cts and hy sex. The latter Table shmvs the afflicted 
and also them det i y ^ J ^ ^ without taking age into consider- 

+ket sneciaf kWledge in medicine and physiology they can assign the 
aid of their P ^ scientific, which bring about the infirmities in 

right ,P“^^eSors Unfortunately, I am entirely lacking in the know- 

special locah P I am, however, indebted to Lieutenant-Colonel 

0*^1? sUine IMS., M.D.,\he Sanitary Commissioner for this Province, who has at 
C. L. ’ read this chapter through and made the necessary additions 

3 SSon^SvSa to ae ®ddy acoepte'd causes tor each of ae mirmiaea to 
tvS vSe“ to°aUude to iu the tet of ais chapter. 
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203 The actual numbers of the infirms returned arc as follows — 

Actaalannlen and proportion*. Stile* reoalos Tola] 

Ia«ane , . 105 13^ 330 

Deaf note .. , 017 -lOS 1 llO 

Blind SC'S -’^03 5'’‘53 

Bei)«r . 1 925 8G2 2 7S7 

Total afflicted . 6 422 4 3«'l 0 «10 

In Bcnr on an avenge one person out of ever) 281 is Buffering from one or 
other of thc«o four kinds of infirmities Taking cadi of tlic infirmities separately, 
there is one insane person m evorj 8315, one deaf mute inctcrj 2,481, one blind in 
every 403 and one leper m everj 983 of the population 

209 Comjiarcdtntb the numbers returned in 1891, wo find that tbe insane, the 

n.— ««•». len, Icpcrs liaVo dccrca«cd h\ 1 18, 1,185, npd 

® 911 rcspcctnch , while the deaf mutes ha\e incrca^ 

b} oSO 

210 Subaidiarj Table I compares the infirmities of Bcrar \\ ith tho«e of India 

>. , .1 , ftf'd other proa inccs and states in it in a rronorlional 

testtS uates.^^ form Ilic desree of in®anit\ in IJcnr is much the 
same as It IS in Bajpulana Both of tlieni hate the 
least proportions of in®anc males and females w hen comparetl with India ns well as 
other proainccs and states in it, except the Il.adenbidbtate mIhcIi is fortunate in 
nothaaing e\cn one male or female in'inc m c\crj 10000 of each sex The pro* 
portion* of tho’c afilicted with the other infirmities in this State are al«o surpiT'ing* 
!j small and can bo comparctl most fa\o«rabl\ nitli other Indian states or prov* 
moos The comparatively small proportions for insane maks and females m 
Ilorar may probably bo due to some extent to (he fact that tin re being no lunatic 
asylum in the province, some of its lunatics are 'cnt to ^ngpn^ • Hit proportion 
of the deaf mutes who have been more than doubled since Ihhl, is about the same 
fts those of its two neighbouring province* the Ccntnl rrovinies and IJombay It 
18 , however considerably less than that o( India in 1891 and Ilcngal, Ihinjab, Assam, 
Madras, Coerg ^ly«orc and Burma Tlio ratios for tic bhml in Ikrar arc very 
high llicy arc onlv le«s tlian tho«e of tlic Punjab and are very much higher tlmn 
tbo«c of the Central Provinces ami Bombay Presidency Bcnr is unfortunate m 
liavang tho largest proiwrtions of the lepers of both* sexes in the whole of India, 
though it IS satisfactory to note that leprosy lias apprcciablv dccfeasol among tho 
males since 1891 

211 Sul «idiary Table II gives (ho nmnl«cr of the afllicteil ikt 10,000 cf each 

«?x b> distrKts at tho last threi* ccii«UHs. It is grati* 
r'lns'*" tilt inflrmilaJ m 

every ili-'tnct have diminished, ixiTpl J among 
fetnaU s, the proportion for which has ir'cn slightly from (5 to 0 1 ik r ten thousand 
Tlie decreasi. m the infirmities may K mainly due to lh» ixople non j tilting more 
faith in 1 urojxnn mcdicalhclpamlvar«.ination, which arcaffordwl to tin. in hv (lovirn* 
meat and partly to corrci.i enumeration Thcdimunitim is min pnnuncnlm 
iiolh the sexes among the msano on I the bhml than among tin deafmitci TIio 
latter, although decrex«ed since IbSI, show an ominous mrrea»e of 2 J m iiisloa 
acd 21 in fv mall s |)or 10000 over the figures for 1891 The tncrea«o Is markeil 
in the Amraoti Bullana \\ un and IlaJinnhslncl.s Malcljirs liavi ilxnn^ol 
fMm2l in l‘»'5l to 13 S m iJUl per lOOtW, the drercav smn IVil |i scry 
apjrrnalle, as (heir rniporlion m that year waj 19 J A* n^mol Is-firr, (lie 
IMI<rrtion of fimale lepers m Bcnr Las risen 1^ 3 per 10*)O0 a» c-inij ami with 
ll atnf ISsl It. howcscr.fhows an increase of 5 per urcr ll at f r IVll 

212 The pnnpxl causes of itt’anitr are the abuse of alctiul r- an ! nxrrotr 

^ dnnVs, cor sumption of I e*np ganja anl I !ia-g, *->aal 

Cau*ieflstt*.t7 nis’oms, cnforcr'l wi iowlo-el atne-g tl c Iliiln.tJe 

rmani svs'ctn ano-g tl e Masalmant, phsjical ailmcats, Intei i|w‘rsr'Y an I h'»»'S 
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■&c. “ uterine disorders (herediinry syphilis) and epilepsy are also assigned as Chap- IX. 
frequent antecedents of insanity. Some cases of imbecilitj’- may arise here and 218. 
there from damp and ninvliolcsome climate, crowded dwellings or other unhealthy 
conditions.” 


213. In 1S81 there was in Bcrar 1 insane male in every 2,767, Avhile m 1891 

the proportion was 1 in 5,328 and it is noAv 1 in 7,150. 
Comparison of Kjtios with ’pjiQ insane females show a similar decrease, for in 1881 
those for 1881 and 1891. proportion was 1 in 3,880, in 1891 it was 1 in 

7,099, and in 1901, 1 in 10,071. 

214. Among the districts, Wun comes off the host in point of insanity of either 

° sex, inasmuch as it discloses one insane male in 13,091 

Distribution by districts, 28,911. In* Elliclipm*, al- 

ihouch the decrease among the insane males has been the largest (3-2 per 10,000) 
smcc^ 1881, yet it is the worst district, as the proportion there is 1 in every 
5,027. Amraoti and Basim have each less insane males than the provincial mean, 
«i-., 1 in 7,150, while in the remaining two districts, Akola and Buldana^, the pro- 
portions exceed the provincial average. The proportions for insane females in the 
districts of Amraoti, Akola and Ellichpur range from 1 in 6,991 to 1 in 7,715, 
which arc below the provincial mean, viz., 1 in 10,071. Basim, which comes off 
the second best, has; 1 insane in 19,572 females ; while in the remaining district of 
Buldana the proportion is 1 in 13,242. 

215. The only cause that non-medical men can assign to congenital dcaf-mute- 

„ , , , . ness is consanguineous marriages. But this is not 

Causes of dcaf-mutism. Tbornc out by the statistics of the several Hindu 

castes, among which, notwithstanding the practice of crogam}',^ tho proportion of 
sufferers from tliis infirmity is not small, nor do the Berar statistics lend support 
to the belief, that this infirmity exists more in mountainous tracts than in others. 


216. In 1881, one male deaf-mute was foimd in every 957 males of Berar, but 
. . in 1891 the proportion was as low as 1 in 4,706, 

for imandTsei^ while at the present Census it has risen to 1 in 

2,260. The proportion among the female deaf-mutes 
has also similarly fluctuated during the three decades, i.e., in 1881 it was 1 in every 
1,238, in 1891, 1 in 6,599, and in 1901, 1 in 2,758. It is difficult to explain the 
causes of such large variations. The high proportion in 1881 is reported to be due 
to overstatement, oiving to the inclusion of noncongenital cases. The ratio in 1891 
being exceedingly low, it is possible that several congenital cases, specially among 
the children, may have escaped enumeration. 


, 217. The Amraoti district is unfortunate in ha^^ng the largest proportion Cf 

male deaf-mutes, viz., 1 in 1900. Basim, Buldana 
and Wun also show higher proportions than tliat of 
the province. Each of these 3 districts shows a very large increase over the figm’es 
for 1891. Ellichpur comes off the best, as there is one deaf-mute male in every 
3,352, and is followed hy Akola, where the proportion is one in 2,673. Ellichpur is 
the only district which does not show an increase over the figures for 1891. Turning 
to females, we find that Akola is the best district, as it has the smallest proportion, 
viz., one deaf-mute in every 3,4-53 females. It is closely followed by Ellichpur and 
Buldana, where the proportions for deaf-mute females are 1 in 3,409 and 1 in 3,027 
respectively, Amraoti again shows the Iffighest proportion, viz., 1 in 2,210. In 
Wun and Basim the provincial average is exceeded. As compared with the 1891 
figm'es, Amraoti and Wun show the largest increase, viz., 2'7 per 10,000 in each. 


218. Eor children the most common cause of this infirmity ]s the visitation of 
Causes of blindness. small-pox Vaccination has undoubtedly done much 

to mitigate this terrible .malady m infancy, 63,000 
out of 67,000 available infants are successfully vaccinated in Berar annually., Yet it 
is in advanced age -that the numbers go high as the place of physical vigour is taken 
by nervqtis weakness incident to old- age. . The other chief causes are contamous 
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K. opthflbma, heat, glare, dost, ineccta, pungent «moke of cowdung cakes and hot 
Para. 219 spjcy food, &.c But the ravages of tbta terrible di ea'sc from contagions opthalima 
have been a good deal mitigated by the numerous Charitable Diopensanes in tho 
l*roTincc whore tho sufferers can get treatment Another fruitful cau«e is the 
badly ventilated kitchens in native houses where their females cook Tins is the 
reason whj m this particular infinmt}, women, as an exceptional ease, preponder* 
ate over men 


219 Twenty years ago in Berar one blind man was found out of every 303 

_ men In 1891 the proportion diminished to 1 in 441. 

further lessened to 1 m 518 , while 
that for tho females dunng tlic tlirce decades was 1 
in 243, 1 in 416 and 1 m 4G9 respectively 

220 Taking by distncta we find that there is the least blindnc<y in '\Tun among 

both tho sexes, the proportion being 1 blind m 74J 
^ males and (* j 2 females Buldana has llio highest 

proportion'* both for males and females, nr , 1 in 437 and 1 in 3S1 rcspcctnol), 
although it shows tho largest decrease when compareil with 1881 In the remain- 
ing 4 districts tho proportions for both the sexes exceed the provincial ratios, eir , 1 
in 619 for males and 1 in 4G9 for females. 


221 From tho Reportof IhoLcproay Commi'ision, it appears that Icprosj is a 

/I — > « I di«case rui ctnms , that it is not diffii^ctl b\ here* 

4 10 «projy ditary transmission, and for this reason, and tho 

cslabbMicd amount of stenhtj amongst lepers, the di*ca*o has a natural ten Icncy 
to die out. It IS not directl) originated by the use of nn\ particular article of food, 
nor by any climatic or tellunc conditions, nor by anj insanitarj surroundings nor 
docs it peculiarly infect any race or caste , but it is mdirectlj mtluinced bpr 
insamtaiy surroundings, sucli as poverty, bad food, or deficient drainagu or acnlf- 
lation , for, tbeso cau«cs, by creating a predisposition, incrca«o tlio susceptibility 
of the indiudual to the di«ca«c 

222 Hie following arc (he numbers of lepers of both sexes found m Berar 

OoBfuiioQ Md mtu* ®t tho last three censuses — 

with tbeie lor itSl &Bd Irtl 


I«?l 

ISOI 

loot 


3Itle lrp«r« 
SJ071 
ns«o 

1,023 


Feaito l^pm 

^12 

eC2 


Tlic«c figures show that since 1831 Icprosv among males has decrcawt! ly 
1,(MG, «hdo among females it has mcrcvoii by only 85 Jlio decrei»o nin »g tho 
males as conii»ared svjth 1891 is aery con«iJtfablt, n- , OIjI, and is proKably due 1 1 
a great extent to tho high mortality among them at the last two funines, when it 
IS KlioctI that a very large’ number of male Kpers must ha\o died 
Tiotwithslanding, however, such a con^iderabJo deerrav? in Iheir number they are 
still far m excess of llio female lepers. Twenty years ago Berar was notorious for 
possessing a aery largo proportionate number of liwm, as In 18S1 llicro was one 

Icjier m cacry 1(V» males and 1 m 1 GG3 fi.m.ak*3 , but now tho proportion f r 
males ha.s gone down to 721, while that for the fimalcs has Bli,,htly rutn to 1 in 
i/u7 The proixjrtions m 1891 were 1 in every 618 males and 1 In every 
1,731 fimales. 


223 Among distracts Kllichpur takes a prominent pUco . it shows the wont 
_ . _ ^ tveonJ for males a.s there i» ore leper in every 618 

ru.jft«J«a%y dljtncta jnjipj ^ tut this hl,^h proportion Is mainlv due to tl e 
cti'terec of a leper asylum at Kolhart, a vilbgorear I3lkhjar, whiv &*» male 
and 17 f«*nale Iep<r» wert* mumeratts! on tlic Census ni„liL This asvlan is 
majctaretl 1/r il t l.<*ntr3l In Jia Jaorlu Jliujon After I3heh/ ur tie dninrts ff 
Ak la, Ballma an! Awraotj e*nio next la onler Tie trfofmrti nsfw tasl'* 
lepers tl era, ra^ge ffvn 1 in 650 tn 1 la tnS Tl " last rane.1 du'net »’ osrs t! e 
Ivgol decrease la cul^ lepers iirco 1831 It amousti to 1 1 per 10000 Baa 
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enjoys a comparative freedom from lepros)’', as it has the smallest proportion of pgyl* 2 ?^. 
male lepers, viz., only 1 in every 2,085 men ; while Wun is the second best “ 
district with 1 in 1,455. As regards female lepers, Basim and Wnn stand higher 
than the rest with proportions of 1 in 5,682 and 1 in 3,004 respectively. Akola 
is the worst off district, as it has 1 female leper in eveiy 1,027 females. 

Compared with 1881, each of the three northern districts shows an increment in 
its proportion of female lepers ranging from *2 to 1-5 per 10,000, while a decrease 
is found in each of the 3 southern districts. 


224 . I now proceed to review the distribution of the infirms among 10,000 
^ persons of each sex by taluqs in 1901. Tlie propor- 

DiBtributionDytaluqs. Subsidiary Table III. The 


Ellichpur and Ahot taluqs have the lai'gest proportions for insane males, while 
Araraoti, Ellichpur, Jalgaon and Khamgaon have those for the insane females. 
Kelapur shows the least proportion for males, while Mehkar, Mangru], Yeotmal, 
and Darwha and Kelapur again for females. Taking both the sexes together, the 
proportion is the liighest in Ellichpiu’ with 5 per 10,000, and the lowest in 
Kelapur. Taking by actual numbers, which are in no case very large, Ellichpur 
heads the males with 20, and Amraoti the females with 17. Both these taluqs 
held the same position in 1891 ; but the former now shows a decrease of 4 males, 
w'hile the latter of 3 females when compared with the figures for that year. There 
nre only two insane males in Kelapur and only 1 insane male and 1 female in 


Dilelghat. 

On the present occasion Yeotmal is the worst off taluq in having the 
largest proportion for deaf-mute males, but taking the sexes together Chandur is 
the worst so. Strange to say Darjapur, which was the w’orst off in this infirmity 
in 1891, shows the best record this time. Of deaf-mute males, Morsi, Amraoti, 


ijMurtizapur, Balapur, Ohikhli, Basim and Pusad have also larger proportions than 
other taluqs ; while among females Wun, Amraoti and Basim have higher propor- 
tions. In actual numbers, Chandur has 56 males and Amraoti, hlorsi and 
Yeotmal 43 each ; Chandur and Amraoti have also 53 and 43 deaf-mute females 
pespBctively. The least number is found in Melghat, only 6 males and the same 
number of females. In Daryapur there are only 10 males and 13 females, Avho are 
deaf-mutes. 


The highest proportions for the blind among both the sexes are found in the 
taluqs of Mehkar, Jalgaon, Basim and Akot, while the least in Wun and Kelapur. 
Taking by actual numbers, Basim heads the list with 203 blind males and 256 
females ; Malkapur, hlehkar, Akot and Chandur follow one another ; Melghat 
coming last, having only 36 blind males and the same number of females. 

hlalkapur, as at the census of 1891, stiU continues to be notorious for contain 
ing the largest number of lepers. There are 330 lepers of whom more than 
two-thirds are males, the proportion for them here being the highest in the province, 
^• 12 ., 25 ];)er 10,000. Jalgaon, which adjoins Malkapur, has the largest proportion 
for female lepers (24 per 10,000). The proportion for male lepers tliere is 
also as high as 23 per 10,000. The other taluqs which show high proportions are 
Ellichpur and Akot for males, and Amraoti and Balapur for females. Besides 
hfalkapur, there are two taluqs which contain more than 200 lepers, viz., Amraoti 
and Ellichpur. Melghat has the least mimber of lepers, 4 males and 4 females. 

Jalgaon, Akot and JIalkapur have the largest proportions of infirm males and 
females, while Kelapur, Wun, and Melghat enjoy the greatest exemption. Taking 
by actual niunbers, 3\Ialkapur comes in first with as many as 814 infirm persons. 
Amraoti, Akot and Chandur follow one another, each containing more than 600 
infirm people, hlelghat, on the other hand, has only 94 persons who are infirm. 
Yi'un and Kelapur have also a small number of infirrqs, viz., 158 and 176 res- 
pectively. 

225. Subsidiary Table IV gives the actual number of persons afflicted with 

each of the four infirmities in the three main religions 
infirms by mam Qf Berar, viz., Ilindu, ^Musalman and Animistic. It 
compares the numbers of their infirms with those for 
the previous two censuses. As the numbers of the infirms are small, it is best to 
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show actinl nthcr thnn proportwante, figures in the TnWe Tlio infirms of other 
religions, who arc numerically tcit «>inall, arc not «ho«m, as it is not worth compar- 
ing them with tho^ of the tlircc main religions Tlic “tnlong feature of this lahle 
13 that in 18S1 there was not a single infirm among the Ammutic^, althouch they 
then numbered 37,333 It is true thatia that }car a large proiv>rtion''of the 
AbongmaK or Anim^tics was «lioirn as Hindus jet it w not a little «urpn<'ing that 
out of the aboi o number none should have been found as an infirm 

220 Taking the Ilmdus first, we find that in«anita is <teadih decreasing 
. „ . omonir tins cla«s of people in both the sores. It Ins 

“ come down from 447 in«anc males and 299 females in 

1831 to 1G7 and 117 in 1901 respcclncly , or m other nord^ there is non only ono 
Hindu insane male and ono female in eacr\ 10 000 of each ‘<ea as against 4 in*ane 
males and 3 insane females m the «ame number in 1S8I Deaf mtiti«m among them 
has honcacr, incrca ed considerably as compansl antli the figures for 1891, it 
being ncarlj double among the males and two and a half times more among the 
females Ihcrc are now 533 deaf mute males and 124 females or in other word*, 
there arc non 4 male deaf mutes and the “amc number of fern lie deaf mutes m ci cry 
10000 Hindus of each «cr ns against 2 males and 1 female in 1891 in the samo 
number Compared mth 1831,thcdeaf mutes haic, honcicr, dccrca«eil icn con- 
sidcrabh , in that year the projiorfions irere 11 fur miles nml 8 for fiimlM|>er 
lOOOO llicro aro*2 tl7 males and 2 C21 females who are tofalK bliiul Thc«e 
figures aijioar large, but thc\ shon a dccrca«c of GOG males nnd do2 females nhen 
compared with the actual numbers for 1891, nluch in their turn lind "howcil a larger 
deert 18 C of l,i7G males and 1,93-1 females ns comivarcd with those for flio ctn«ua 
of 1881 In 1881 as many as 3-1 males and 42 females nerc blind m eiery 10,000 
Hindus of each 'oa, while at present there arc only 20and22 re*i>octncK out of 
the same number Tlic proportion of leper malts lias 81*0 decreased 3 I lepers 
art now found out of 10,000 Hindu males as again«t 19 m IBOl and 22 in the sanio 
number 111 1831 1 heir actual numbers hate sncees*!! el\ decreased frtm 2707 m 
1831 toJO-ll m 1891 and 1,732 in IDOl The proportion of their fimale leper*, 
howcicr, has rtmimcd about the *ame at each of the list threo censuses, ri#. Gout 
of ciera 10000 ftinales, though their actual numbers show alight lanations, 
thus —733 in 1831, 729 in IbOl and 795 m 1001, 


227 In 1881 there were m all 79 insane Mahf)mcaan^ of whom CO wero 
„ males and ^ fiiinlcs Ten acars later^ onh 20 

ioongauitaiBa males and 23 ftmalcs were rclurnetl ns m«ane , while 
at the present Census there was a further fall nnd onh 22 males and 10 females, 
were fuund jns.anc among this community TJicjr Ih^fmufe^ howeicr, do not 
ahow such a stc »d\ dccrca«c m the three decades In 1891 they were very ftw, , 
only 1 1 males anil 19 females as again*! 92 and G3 rcsj>cctivoly in ISSl, but at the 
j rc«ciit Census their numbers hare n«cn to CO males nnd 41 fcmalii Dlintlm m 
13 stcadih «lccfca«mg among fl cm there arc non only 3b9 males and JCl Amale*, 
who art blind, while in 1881 thirc were as many as 213 and 20l rc«|»cctiicly 
The numUr of their male Kj>ers Iiasal«o decreved to some extent, asthire 
arc now 121 male k[*en agmn«t 187 m 1801 an I 103 m 1831 Their j roj'orlion 
now l>tmg II |»er 10000 male*, while tliat for thiir ft male*, like the Hindu A mafo 
ief<r*, rrinains stationary throUp,liout the three cinsu^es, »«, t in eicry 10,0(» 
Arulc*. T1 tir actual nimiUrsUin.,35 in 2331, 42 in 1891, and 38 m lU)\ 

213 He Am imties ahw a c»*od ileerri'C m cicry infimtiti in Loth lie 
fcxfs whin cOTijaird With the figures for the j reVK us 
Asett AaAjt.a- ccj ‘us As ob^cnisl lefon tl ert were no infrms 
among tl IS «la*s of ismjl m IMl Attic j rr«cnt Censu* 5 iri'ane mah-i arl 
( nb 1 1 e in*are female wen. n turt eJ, as arainst 1 1 and rt-«pec{|trli in • 
ar 1 IM milt I 11* fr-rak deaf mutes a.airs’ 20 ai 1 18 rr'l’cctnrlr atl*-’ 
t nrjuu* ft r«us Tlerearc 73 llmd tnal-a amll*! Hind femalrs an ^ngtl-'in 
In l‘''*l ti vir re->jwctire nunbir»wtrr more tiian d mb'o, | /, 151 main ar t 1'') 
f mal -s Tl e I'rCTfa*# in tie AMuastu. Iqier* »|>co3ny amorg tir r-afot ia 
wtnlvcf Eo'e Ial8-*l U'cre wcrvaimany ai H7 ma’-- and 4 J female lq*r*» 
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■wWle now there are only 57 and 24 respectively. This fall is mainly attributable chap. JX. 
to the large decrease in the Animistic population due to high mortality during the Para- 230- 
last two famines, when it is presumed that many of their lepers died. 


Hinda and Musalman 
mities compared- 


in fir* 


229, Proportionately among the Musalmans there are more insanes and 

deaf-mutes than the Hindus, as the former have got 2 
insane males and 1-5 females in every 10,000 of each 
sex, whilst among the latter the proportion for insane 
is 1 for each sex in the same number ; similarly the ratios for the Musalman male 
and female deaf-mutes are 5 and 4 respectively per 10,000 as against 4 of each sex 
among the Hindus in the same number. It is difiScult to assign any reason for 
higher proportions for both the infirmities among the Musalmans, specially for 
deaf-mutism. But the higher ratios for insanity among them may be due to some 
extent to the use of intoxicating drugs, such as opium, madak and ganja, to a more 
fiery temperament, and idler habits and to the gosha system oteerved by their 
females. The Hindus, on the other hand, show higher ratios for blindness and 
leprosy for both sexes than the Musalmans, there being as many as 20 blind and 
14 leper males, and 22 blind and 7 leper females in every 10,000 Hindus of each 
sex, while in the same number of Musalmans, 16 of each sex are blind and 11 males 
and 4 females are lepers. The chief causes which contribute to the higher pro- 
portions for these infirmities among the Hindus are, the latter are not so ready 
to take advantage of vaccination and protect their infant population from small- 
pox and blindness, nor do they resort so readily to the dispensaries for treatment 
should they suifer from eye disease as Musahnans do. As regards leprosy Hindus 
are more given to keeping the leprous members of their families with them thereby 
running great risk of spreading the disease among the rest of the family, while the 
Musalmans are not given so much to this, but prefer the infected member of the 
family to live separately and thereby lessening the chance of the rest of the family 
becoming infected. 


The proportions of the Animistic infirms need not be compared with those of 
the Hindus or Musalmans : suffice it to say that they are at any rate equal to, if 
not better than, those of either of them in every infirmity. 

230. Subsidiary Table V gives the average number of the afflicted per 10,000 

by selected castes and compares their present ratios 
among selected those of 1891. In 1881 the infirmities were not 
^ ' tabulated by castes, hence their figures for that year are 

not shown in this Subsidiary Table, wliich is prepared from Imperial Table XII- A. 
Of the insane, the Mangs show the highest proportion for the males (3-7 per 10,000). 
The Bralunan and Shekh males come next with nearly as high lU'oportions. 
The Pathan females of the Akola district, wfflo were entirely free from insanity in 
1891 show now the highest proportion (4-8 per 10,000). As compared nfith 1891, 
insanity appears to have decreased appreciably among the males of the Banjfri, 
Korku, Kajput and Teli castes, and also among the Korku, Kolam, ^dh, and 
Wanjari females, but it has increased among the Brahman and Shekh males. Of 
deaf-mutes, the Pathan, Brahman and Mahar males have very high ratios. 
This infirmity is also very common among the Bralunan and Shekh females. 
The proportions for deaf-mutes have increased considerably among the males of 
the Pathans, Kolis, Mangs and Wanjaris, and among the females of the Brahman 
and Kolam castes. The males among the Mali, Ohangar and Brahman castes 
and the females among the Dhangar, Kajput, Pathan and Kunbi castes have 
the highest proportions for blindness. As compared with 1891, blindness has 
decreased among the males of the Koli, Rajput, and Korku castes, and among the 
females of Korku, Gond, Koli and Wanjari castes. The proportions for this infirmitj' 
have increased among the Dhangar, Shekh and Wanjari males and also among 
the Wani females, who had enjoyed immunity from tHs infirmity in 1891. The 
Rajputs of both sexes and Mails, Kunbis, Dhangars and Kolis for males have the 
highest proportions of lepers. As compared with 1891 leprosy has decreased con- 
siderably among the males of the Korkus, Telis, Pathans, Mahs and Gonds and also 
among the females of the Teli and Wanjari castes. 
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231 It 'mil be seen from ^pena! Table XH-A tbit bc«i(le<! tbe 18 «clocto<l 

Kiwi* '>"• 
iniirminesof tlie Go^iwis anu Manvins arc al«o «bo\\n 
tliercm Under tlio litter arc includnl natives of MArwid, wbetber donncjlftl in 
Berar or not, of all castes wa-, Brilimin«, W anw and ani other ci«tc« tbit were 
found in Benr The object of including this cliss of people and the GosJms m the 
Table was tint as both of them ire noted for their fondness for opmm ami hemp 
drugs, it would be intcre«fing to know whether thc\ ire pirticuhrU liiUe to ini 
infimuties which could lie tnml to the u e of thc«c drugs ’Uie number if 
peix)n3 returned under each of the four mfimiitics b\ them is n follows — 



JnJ4S0 

3>e»f mute 

HhnJ 

leper 

Sltnrin nalM . 

.. 1 

4 

4 

3 

Do 


o 

13 


Gos-twi males 


n 

10 

7 

Do females « 


2 

3 

3 


a 11 so 13 

It 13 strange that imong the Gosawu, who number 11,192 in the pronnee, not 
c single TOr«on wis found insine, although Ihcec |K?ople ire nofonotii fir «nioking 
gitiji and drinking bhing tho cicessne ue of which is bclieicdto bnng on 
in«imty It is worthi of note tint m 1891, loo no one iras foun 1 as in«nnc among 
thia caste Of tbe 'Mirwansonl} 1 male and 2 females baio rctiimcil as m'«me 
The other infirmities returned bi the Go«awis and Manvin cU«s ore «o email m 
numbers that no «afe inference can be drawn from them 


232 Subsidiio Table VI «liows the proportions of both tliesescsoutof oierj’ 
Diitriboistt by of tea 10,000 l•c^^ons aflbeted with each of the four infiniu* 
thooiiod pofioM far wea lafic cicra ago pcncsl raking the xntimutics 

iMinlty separateh , we find that among children there js hanlli 

ana jn«anj|> A reference to Impenal Table All wall sIjow that u]> to tin ngt t f 5 
tlicro are in the pronnee onl) 1 male and 2 female children who art m«aije TI o 
ratios for Iwlli the yetes show generally on im guhr ri’*o and f ill throughout tl o 
ago pemwls I^ot a «mglc person is returned at the ago ponvl 0> bO heneo the 
proportions for thes pcno»l are Wank for Iwfh sexes Probabh it is due f» tie 
tendenej of the old or ignorant people tooicrslatc the ages and that, too n 
Cion numlicr of soars. It h therefore just ]»oa?ible that the niations of tliri«o 
in^anes who were realh G<) or 63 jean of a o might have rrtumc^f thi ages 
of the latter as GO and upwards. Momiicr, ns obscric<l in pingraph 131, rhaptir 
iv, the ago period of 53 00 opi'car* to lie the moit desinictnc to human lifi 
Tor lhe<o reasons wo «oo the proportions of other infirmities at this ngc‘-pen k 1 
CTCccsliugh loir Tl;e ratio f>r inaaijo males nsoi m rmie of the flrejtirj‘MN 
fn»m 10 to 33, which is the penoi! of life ashen pavims rago mo'*t It m 
most preialent in the age period (10 15) when the proj»orlitms are highest 
(1, 793 j>er 10000). After the a^o penM 33 the ratms decline Unsef rtho 
females arc the highest (I 701 i»er 10000)attho age penoil 2 V30 Tlie female 
pniportioiis are hi,.her than Ui*v*c for the male m<anes at reicnl ogf,|s.n «N, 
lutKitecialU at tho<e Itclwccn 2»> and 30 nnl after 4') jears while the ratios 
for the latter predominate at mo-*l of the oge»pcnocls from 5 to 10 jear* 

233, Among the deaf mutes und«'r5jtara tl ere areoab 21 l;OTsttn I ITgirN; 

_ , „ lienee their pn»partion* per are not fl'' 

third age penoil(10-13) is the wor*t for male*, n< tl ere 
arena’ Ir<slhan one-fifth of th- total number of mafo drnf miitiMnt tlu' pen *•! 
while arwtu llefcinales the yocoal age*pen ^1 app^rsti !•* tie wor*! as tin 
proj>orti as are then the huhest, n*-, 20^0 jwr 10 O'*) deaf mu’es an I are afo 
m-'-h 1 ul '■r than tl o-e f r tl * deaf mute t/iN-s i f tins ngt prrvKl Iljl fn ta ll^ 
rett a'a.'-p '’•»1 an 1 up t » 13 t* ' pr’ pirt ms f >r tl >• nul s p n»T3llj j nil nr a*' 

Til s Ir' naitv aj pairs m in* cotnr i »n a noag l«th n tes up to lie ap of 33 a* fr ' i 
r» AT 1 Bp to .1.3 jrars tl r»*i»s f r l» *h aexs's are h.„bap 1 tl en llrr do* 1 f'* I r 
rr-iv -» cs»ea n I* o li'* jwra., Il<* age pir>l Is cja..s f y | isrg t! ** 
»a:xl’'st prepirli >“s f r l*jtU i«*tes. 
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234. The age character of the blind ditFers from that of the insane, deaf-mute Chap- IX- 

or leper in that much higher proportions of the blind Para. 237. 
® are found among the children and also old people. 

The ratios are the highest at the last age period, 60 and over, being 1,903 males 
and 2,867 females out of every 10,000 blind persons of each sex. These e-sadently 
show connection between blindness and old age. The 56-60 age-period is again 
conspicuous for having the smallest proportions for blind persons of both sexes. 

Up to the^age of 40 the males predominate the females, but frdm this age more 
women suffer from this infirmity than men, probably due to the reason given 
in para. 218. As old age and blindness generally go hand in hand, the latter, 
it is believed, in no way hastens death. This supposition is corroborated by 
the fact that more than 19 per cent of the blind males and 28 per cent, of the 
bbnd females have reached the green old age of 60 and over. 


235. Very few children suffer fr’om leprosy, as only 1 boy and 2 ghis under 5 

years and 2 boys and 7 guds at the age-period 5-10 
leprosy. were found as lepers. Tliis disease begins to develope 

after the tenth year and rises up to the forty-fifth year of life among both sexes. 
At this age-period (40-45) both the sexes show the liighest numbers, viz., 327 
males and 135 females Looking to the proportions, tins age-period presents the 
highest ratios for both sexes, viz., 1,699 males and 1,566 females out of every 
10,000 afflicted of each sex. Their proportions are also liigh at the preceding 
two age-periods, viz., 30-35 and 35-40, and also at 60-55 years. After this period 
they decline. 


236. The distribution of each or all the infirmities among 10,000 of the 

population is exhibited by the different age-periods in 
Distribution of infirmities by Subsidiary Table VII. The proportions of the total 
population. afflicted are the lughest at the last age-period 60 and 

over, viz., 114 males ahd 136 females among 10,000 
population of each sex. The ratios for the bUnd and lepers of both sexes contribute 
very largely to this age period. The insane males present the highest ratios at 
the age-periods 15-20 and 25-30, and their females at the latter and also at the 
period 50-65 years. The male and female deaf-mutes at 10-16 years, the male lepers 
at the age period of 60-55 and the female lepers at the age-period 45-50 show the 
highest proportions. / 


237. "riie last point to be dealt with is the proportion which the infirm females 

bear to that of the other sex at each age-period in 
proportions of the g^ch of the fom* infirmities. Subsidiary Table VIU 
gives the data on the subject. It will be seen that 
females are the least afflicted with leprosy, as there are only 448 female lepers to 
1,000 males. On the other hand, blhidness plays fearful havoc among the softer 
sex as there are 79 blind females over and above every thousand blind males. 
Blindness predominates among the males till the fortieth year and after that among 
the females. Of the remaining tsvo infirmities, deaf-mutism is more prevalent than 
insanity among the females, as there are 799 and 692 females, deaf-mute and 
insane, respectively, to 1,000 males afflicted with each of these infirmities. The 
increase of leprosy among males compared to females has a great deal to do with 
the relation between the two sexes. A leprous woman will much more readily 
infect a healthy man, than a leprous man a healthy woman ; also, a male is more 
liable to contract leprosy as he moves more noth the outside population than a 
female As regards blindness, males being exposed to greater risk of eye diseases, 
injm'ies, &c., than females, hence the greater number of blind among them up to 40. 
After that the increase of blindness among females is most probably due mostly to 
cataract, as cataract appears to be more fi-equent in females than males, nor do 
females so readily resort to medical aid for removal of cataract and treatment of 
other diseases owing to social custom. It is difficult to assign a cause of deaf-mutism. 
and it is impossible to say why it should be more prevalent than insanity among 
females. 


































SUBSIDIARY TiYBLE H. 















































































































SUBSLDLVRY Tx\BLE IV. 

Slw'ii'ifj the nuti'hef of (iffUcted of each sex main Religions in 1901, 1891 and 1831. 




































































SUBSIDIAttY TABLE V. 












































SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 

Showing distribution by age <^10,000 persons for each infirmity. '■ 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII. 

Showing proportion of females ajflicted to 1,000 males at each age. 


Age Peeiod 

Total 

atSicted. 

Insane. 

Peaf-nintes, 

Blind. 

Lepers. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

0-5 


•• 

723 

2,000 

641 

736 

2,000 

5-10 

.. 


812 

678 

1,170 

640 

3,500 

10-16 



664 

514 

722 

644 

714 

16-20 

• 

•• 

794 

636 

723 

912 

696 

20—25 

.. 

•• 

786 1 

1 

866 

809 

878 

634 

26—30 

.. 

« « 

616 

821 

650 

699 

451 

30—35 

.. 

« 4 

685 

600 

742 

968 

445 

35—40 

.. 

•• 

590 

312 

1 

1 

631 I 

923 

866 

40—45 

.. 


716 

933 

766 

1,119 

413 

1 

45—60 


•• 

812 

833 

937 

V 

1 

1,327 

418 

60—65 

.. 

•• 

903 

! 

1,333 

1 

636 

1.691 

365 

« 

55—60 

.. 

•• 

839 

•• 

3,000 

1,153 

333 

60 and over 

• • • • 

•• 

1,354 

75 

1,300 

1.626 

481 

All ages 

• • • « 

• « 

803 

692 

« 

799 

1,079 

448 
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Chap X CHAPTER X 

Para- 23B 


CASTE, TRIBE AND RACE 


(TABLE Xni) 

23S Impcnal Table XIII gives tLo ihstnbution of the popuhtton b\ ca^tc^, 
tnbes and races by (listncts. Tlicsamemforniation is 
re oc arjr given b} taluqs in Proiincnl Table Mil Subdin- 

Bions of castes n ere not recorded in the schedule^ as cxpcnenco at the previous 
Census slion ed that the majontA of the people possessed but i a:pio notion as to the 
«ub«dmsions to wluch they belonged, and that therefore the rvtums of 1891 aero 
largcU incorrect and consequent!) of littlo \ aluo ^ 

Tlic lanous subjects dealt With m tins chapter arc treafcil immly from two 

f joints of \ncM, eij, —the ethnographic and statistical As rcganls the fonner, I 
lai 0 , 03 suggested I)) the Census Commissioner for India di3jjcn«cih nltogctliir 
wth the dc«cnptii e details of tbo caste* as to some extent it sioiild Ikj anticiptin-r 
* the results of liio ctfinognphic sunc) nluch tlie Go\ eminent of India Iiau 
rcccntl) snnctioncil * Moreomr, the characteristic features of the pnncit»al castes 
of Berar haio alread) been full) described bj Jfr Kitts in Chapter X of Ins inter* 
csting Report for 18^1 I shall, boweier, to meet the requirements laid down con* 
tine mj self to tlio following topics — * 

(1) A shctch of caste as it actual!) exists in the Prounccat the da) 

(2) Classification of ca«tcs and tnbos I»\ socual precedence as recogni'etlb) 
natnc public opinion so far as the same tan be nscertainci! mid nn mial)"*^ of Us 
results and the proportions of aanous m uu groups to the whole 

^3) I’rciakncc, growth, ifTect and temlcncies among the Ilindiw of (a) infant 
marnago, mdow rwnarrngc and its prohibition, and (f) h)|)crgniii) 

(4) A contrast lietwcen the existing facts and Uic standard theor) of Ilinilu 
caste as giicn in ^lanu, Vishnu, Apastaniba, Ac. 

^Vith n Irani in the statistical point of iien, the hical dtstribtition of the seicnl 
caste* together with the aariilion m their tmiiikir since ISHI, will l»e notinsl 
Special f<-i turps fiiind among thoselectrtl ci’tcs of di/Tirent rehgr ns in e«>nnei-ti< n 
with sex, ci\il condition e«liicalion and infinnilics haiL nlixa h Um dealt with in 
the chapter* relating to each of these subjects. 


A sMTcii or cash: as it actuakiiY jaists is tiu: r/ionxcn 

239 A caste n a social onit It h to be f >nnd all oi cr the worll in one shape 
oran thcr In simccasos, n8am>a:»lhp Ilindos.llio 
Ci.i'«uiKi «4 miinl^'ra forvunf' it are knit I >^r*ih'r hr coffifimeitv 

of rchgi JUS I has. In olhir ea*cs it u parch s»>cial and has f jr its f •nnalisr j nn 
niJe, annont hrra,-«, nc>lth or other Sfrular con*} brat >n TJi'' orgaaiisli n ii 
m'ux. ca*jh ir.1 t!i..n tjeflned ijer'oas, tnrli totUl'^I to rrspret f o’ 

tl rtr r» *»a’rb'*s ar 1 dereifti laljour, arc dm m lh''ir oi nloas nn 1 will out 
I tr-mmiris to jti !, l>niwe\n ih m, it i* prar*i xbf * to gj n a u rh njrrect Mm * f 
tl c ol J *- 1 of the pre‘**nt i "qu ij, ajf^ jrat f r |i<<' {• iri-iv * • f iLi» rrj'ort I> ♦ 
r- M >a B« t s us ofj 4 n n- ! hi** »rv wouTI sjp’^p I * Iv* o it* h ihr ■s-ope of {t All 
ti-at i« i» 3 c'-sr iw'gn ti a" « f * i ’*» fj-% bj 1 rl» tmaj /j* 
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at tlie exactitude of a definition, the folloiving may be offered as a description. An Chap. X> 
Indian caste is an organization, the members of which claim a dhine origin for it, Para- 243- . 
but which shows traces of historical development and exhibits a union brought 
about both by identity of race and sameness of occupation. According as the 
strength of one or other of these elements prevails, a sub-caste gets to be formed 
and leads to the complexity observable everywhere. 

240. Ei'en a cm’sory examination of Table XIII will bring to view the 
surprising and yet not wholly unexpected fact of a com- 
Multiphcity of cas es. paratively small population of 2,754,016 souls inhabiting 
this province being divided into nearly four hundred castes, a good proportion of them 
representing immigrants from nearly all parts .of the country. This is accounted for, 
as already mentioned in para. 2, by the considerations that geographical^ Berar 
occupies a central position on the continent of India. Its climate is hot but salu-- 
brious, and its soil proverbially rich. Even in pre-British days it was known 
as “ Sonydchi Kardd” or a piece (literally ‘embankment’) of gold. Hence naturally 
many flocked to it for gain, and the tendency thus set in was helped forward as 
facilities of locomotion and communication increased. Its indigenous population 
is very peaceful and industrious only so far as agriculture is concerned. So the 
stranger readily finds something to do and easily takes his place among his neigh*- 
hours. The first famine of 1896-97 also stimulated immigration into tins province. - 


241. The institution of caste has a tendency to subdmde and ramify ; chcum- 

stances which lead originally to the grouping of certain 
fia?ds caste individuals to form a particular caste, operate to raisp 
- ^ ' up artificial barriers to prevent others from entering it, 

and in course of time, the process of exclusion so works as to place some who would 
^otherwise be legitimately let in, outside the pale of the particular paste. One of 
these artificial elements is the locality from which the stranger hails. He is given 
his proper caste, but its title is modified by the addition of the place from which 
he comes. Thus we have Mav.al or MdM Brahmans, Narmads and so on. This 
•has its own counteraction, and the caste originally or from a long time settled here, 
calls itself Berdri or Varddi The distinction, though seemingly adventitious, has 
important consequences on the status and the relative social position of members 
of a caste, and exercises a potent influence in adding to the complexity of connubial 
groups. 


242. In theory all the existing Hindu castes have their origin in, and are to be 
Haced to, the fomfold divisions of Brahman, Kshatriya, 
Oanses 0 iversi y- Vaishya and Shudra. Within its oivn limits, its mem- 

-bers would be on one and the same level. In practice, however, this is not so. As 
briefly indicated above, a tendency to subdivide sets in early, and acquires momen- 
tum as occupations vary, localities differ, and theological disputes arise. Then 
particular observances come in, to sever one group from another, and even purely 
'eecular quarrels help to disrupt a sub-caste and lead to the formation of two or 
/more in the place of a caste which was till then only one. Rehgious denominations 
often appropriate a caste to themselves, and the surrounding Animistics intensify 
the diversity by adopting Hindu Gods, Brahmanical ritual and religious observan- 
ces. Most of them call themselves Hindus, and have returned themselves as 
?uch, 


243, In a caste in which all or most of the forces briefly indicated above, 

are at work and are generating tendencies towards 
subdivision, extreme complexity can alone be expected, 

' and it so exists as a matter of fact. Somecastesinter- 

.dine butdo not inter-maxry. Others accentuate them difference by prohibition of 
both food and marriage. As a general rule, however, the lower caste takes food and 
. water from die higher, but not the vice versa, and this is one of the jiractical tests of 
^determining precedence among them. In a few cases castes are mutually exclusive 
in matters of fo.o.d and watefy Each .has an organisation of its .own, and inclusion 
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Chip.X into or ciclu''ioii out of it, IS niaDi!;ed by a Panclidvat, not ouTung allegiance to 
Para- 244 Brahmans, though its religious ceivmoafes arc performed bj and under the direc- 
tion of tlic latter Tlieir deciMons arc not l)a«cil on Shi&tras, though m theorr 
they profess to be «' 0 , but they are n aluablc as reflecting the pret’ailmg notion® and 
indicating the caste con®ciou«ne s of the caste or suh-caste to which the Panchaynt 
belong® 


244 The one rule which may be said to be common to all castes and «cru 

^ pulou®l\ ob®cnedb\ them and their sub divisions w 

doemj and exofmy that one ®hould marrj inside the caste or aub caste 

and outride the family The limits of the family are, 
however, not ngidly fixed and form matters of dispute Some include m it all 
the agnates and cognates, while others re®tnct it to the former alone lliiis is 
so even among the Brahman® and introduces a potent element tending towards 
further sub dll jaion bi preronling the people accepting one interpretation from 
entering into matrimonial allmnces with others who faxour tho other inter- 
pretation 


The principle above recited is endogamous in so far as it restricts the choice 
of bride or bridegroom to the membem of tbe caste or sub caste and is also 
exogamous in so far as it compels a man to seek the partner of hfc outside Jus 
family It may fairly be aaid therefore that both the principles of endogamj and 
exogamy work «idc by side mthe caste organization, and thereby introduce great 
compbcalton tn the rules guiding the selection of the parties to a mamsge Tho 
subject is specially elaborated for Brahmans and higher castes m trc3ti<cs on 
Hindu ritual In tho lower castes, the matter is regulated hr custom Tins may 
be illustrated bj a reference to the Bin casto The sub divWions of this casto arc 
SurNavan®hi, Kharc, GoUit and others Each of the®e sub^astes is diiidcdinto 
scrcnl KuLs such os SAngal Umbarkdr, Dhagc and so on A Surravanshi Bin 
mutt roari^ into another Survaiaashi family and into no other sub uivision of that 
caste Moreover, a Stngal Surjavan^lii Bin cannot marrj into another Singal 
Surjavan^hi Bin famih Further illustrations ma\ 1*0 found in the tabular 
sclicmo given at the end of this chapter, m which the internal structure of three 
tipical castes is gnen 


CB \SSI FICATIOy or CASTES AA D TUnJES 

24'j At the Census of 1801 tho Hindu*, Musilmins and Animistics of this 
I’roiincc were grouped according to their traditional 
ejj2^haw7»c*^Sed^ vanaa* occupations , but the arnngement was found un*ati-i- 
factory, as it accorded neither with natue tradition 
and practice, nor with any theory of casto ever projKiunded br students of the 
fulycct It i»ojviratetl groups which arc rcalh alhcil and includwUn tho Kiiiio 
category group* of widely (lifTircnt origin and status The Census Comtm'**ioner 
for India tnenforo propo*cd lo introduce a Snlj^idiary Table (So 1) clawfnn^ 
ca«tr and tribe by the jKicial precedence as recogni*cd l/T naliic public opinion at 
tlu pre^nt day ’i c , the Brahoi3n5l»cingplacr«!atonecntIof the *»Ie, thciiollatJng 
castes at the other, and the main Uxly of the ranous Kshatnya, Vaidij a and bhudra 
castes coming Wticrtn them in an onJrrarnngdl as Bcjrly os may he poijjHc 
M-cording to the iKj«ilion generally allowed to them in society To enable im* to 
<1 • tilts. It was nec»‘*«arr to consult tho*c native gt nth men of the prorinco wl o, ij 
th ;r;«< tion an ! cducaiun, wiiv l>est«iualiSnI toe aprins an opinion on thesubjes-t 
Tie Jk*pucj Conmii*'i<Jiiera were a I Ircascd. and with thetr help comniJttccs were 
firirM t > ad*L‘c on the arrangi *iu ats of ranous eastea fiord In their djitnets ia 
tJteord f nflteir »ocist prro.Jenec stating in each cw the reason* which weghf*! 
with them l» allitto each Ih • pisttion a»* gn**-! t > it Castes of appruiiinatrly 
ssjoal statut srvfu t ) I*- arranged in gp'Ups la the order In which they came la the 
gruap, an ! where a caste eUini'M h jlie^ faaV than that allot te<! to It, Ih" fact was 
to U noted Tbcir reports wcrctt«e»Tcdand carefully cociJcTvd 
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2 (0. Tlii« lopir is I'csct willi dinicultios jicciilinv to ifsolf and insnrniounfaldc Chap. X. 

in llioir own naluro. In tlic days of Tlindu rule, when Para. 248' 
D)ftkx5\ticB in tietennininR tli" {lip caste svsloiu was in its full bloom, various knver 
" easles were prohibilod from riding ilirongli a town or 
village. They were bound to make their head-mark 
or ' Tilaka ’ in a particular way, and tiiey had to tie their Dhoti or loin cloth in !i 
jvarlic’ular fashion. Tiieir modes of salutation were diflbrcnt, as they arc to this 
day, to some extent, .and their social int(*rcourse was regulated even to minute 
details by unwritten ordinanc('s enforced stnnmarily by the police of tlie times. 
Ixelativo'sfH’ial piveedonee of eastes in those days was ]>robablv very easy of ascer- 
tainment. Mabomedan inva'^ions did not mneb interfere with tins caste-autonomy, 
atnl it continued to exist, if not to tlourish, in the wonsl day.s of Jloglai misrule. 

Under the present regime, however, thing.-? altered fast. Tlie doctrine of ecpiality 
of man in the eye-? of law, threw at once into disuse all distinctions of head-marks, 
iVc.. and usurpations in that ro-?pei t censeil to iueur any penal consctiuence.s. Each 
cr.-ic naturally began to feel it.-elf at liberty to eat, wear .and do as it pleased, and 
it wa-: an ea'-y .--fep from that sl.age to assume .‘-'nprcm.acy for itself .and jn-oelaim it.s 
ir.dependenee by challenging equality with caste.-? hitherto regarded as their sujte- 
rior.'. The levclliring thus hegnn has gone on with eonsiderable. rajiitlity, being 
,a-?si.-:!cd by Mi'-donaric.' from without and educated reformer.s from within. Thus 
it come.s U* be that at the pro,?ent «l.ay oaeli ca-?te looks U]wn it.‘?elf as sniweme and 
not bound to render allegiance to another. There is no ecclesiastical court to ad- 
iud'j:c religitni-? precedence, .'md naturally in matters social, there can Jie none, 

Vxocpl such pri'cedents a.s can Im-- furnished ity (he enstotns jtrovailing in court 
functions of , a king or petty <-hief. In this jwovince there is neither (lie one nor 
the <ither. So (he state oVs<K’iety ni.ay he looked upon as veny unsettled so far its 
recognir.ed {trccodcnco goc,«. 

In ISSl an attempt wa-? made to determine the relative .social po.sition 
<tf the chief eastes of Derar, numhering about .«i.xty. 

They arc given in Tabic Xo. SO .-it p.agc 301 of Dio 
Censu?? Report for tliat yo.'ir, liven (lien it was found diffienll, to determine the 
.-■ociai pu-sition of a e.:.--te! In ]?ara. 3.oi> of that Report Mr. Ivitts observes : — 

“ . . . The (ii'tiactjve nnd .'•c'jrc^ntirc nature of Die c.'ote sy.Btom, rendering cacii caste 
in facial rn.atlerf n riorid iijiarl, rciuier.^ at Die same lime any ry-ftem of precedence fjelween dif- 
ferent c.af'.e? to fomc extent unnecc"ary and imp’o'.Bible. AVith caste.-; wliich never mix in social 
intercourfo, Dicir relative social rank, if nearly the same, inu-t remain undetermined. The lists 
received slio-.v also that Die feeling on such maltens may vary from taluq to tnluq ; probably it 
also varie.= from gcner.nlioii to generation . . . . ” 

24S. So enumerated the diflicultics appear very great, but. their magnitude 
„ . , , , , need not lead to the abandonment of all attempts at 

.Principles of prcccaence. fixation. There are a few tcs(.s which maybe 

applied with coiisidcr.able confidence of obtaining fairly accurate re.sult.'?. One of 
the.se is to eiupiirc and find out the castes food cooked by whom is oris not oaten by 
any particular caste. If the fond is eaten, then the castes must cither bo equal or 
superior. This will he ascertained by asking those castes whether they would use 
food prepared by the particular caste in question. If they answer In Die nega- 
tive, then they are superior. In this way, by a process of elimination, it may bo 
possible to arrive at a certain result, and it may be correct in its own way but not 
ab.?olutc and conclu.?ive, for we may come upon two enstes nbich .ire mutually 
exclusive in food. To sui^plcment the lest therefore others may be applied, viz : — 

(rt) as wearing the sacred thread, using sowla, adopting the system of non- 
marriage of widows, &c., and 

(b) refraining from using meat and wine or cither. 

Even after the application of all tlic.se tests and weighing Dicir effect carefully, 
he would be a bold man who would claim absolute correctness and universal accept- 
ance for Ids conclusions. There would be found many willing and ready to flout 
his ideas and adduce, in some rare instances, good reasons for their. contentions. 


'247. 

Proviocs nttcapt. 
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Chip. X -All the above tc^ts and the Te=»«lls to J>e dcnvwl hr apphing tlicm mny after 
Para 248 all he considered to be am\ cd at from a rchtjious jximt of vievr, as each in its own 
iniolves a question of some kmd of rchi^ons olwmncc Tlicre is anotlier 
senes of tests which ina\ be regarded as purel\ social, and thev hue their fiundi 
tion in old pre\ Mlmg notions and customs Tlicrc is ancllknomi distinction 
between * Pandharpe-hes ’ and non Tandharpc«hcs.’ Litenlly the icnns «i"nif} 
tho^e that wear a wluto apparel and those who do not Thc\ hnd their on'nn in 
the times when Hindus rulcil and certain castes enjoNcil the pnnkgo of attemlinj 
the court of the king and holding public offices and "ened to distingui«h them 
from other castes, which hnd no such pnnlegcs TIio*« of the fonutr class woul I 
naturally wear white clothes and the latter would not Hence their distinctne 
nanits. 

Even among tho^c that attended court limher emplo^menl would pxc a 
"upenor grade and as offices had in tho«e daj's a tendenej to become hcnxlitan, 
artificial di^tinctK ns would soon gather around them, to confer a kind of social 
supenont} to them. Ei en among tho«e cicludcd from court attendance, complete 
equality would not prevail, and thej would take rank according as the\ were or 
were not in clo«ie attendance on the frequenters of courts In this wa\, on a 
“ocictj regulated in its main lines b\ religious pnncipU* avas engrafted, in the 
days of later Hindu kings an order of precedence regulated pureh by official 
portion Tlie king himself, as being tlio highort on earth would take precotlcncc 
o\ cr overj bodj in social matters, and yet in rohpons ceremonies like a ’ sacnfice ' 
would occupy a position inferior to Bnhmans. The prime minister and command 
cr in chief would follow suit, and the treasurer coming after them could not Imt 
imitate his illustrious superiors This gradation would thus bo earned on to the 
lowest This is not a mere theoiy, but traces of its actual working and o/Tects are 
to bo perccivoil in the «ocial amngements of toilaj Mbcn in course of time, 
Hindu fCajas disappeared, the precdlence established tj tlicir court cu'loma nNi 
fihareil their fate, and by an eas\ step, the character of occupations followed bs 
each caste Itcgan to influence thoir sotial position As years rollctl on, the ohl 
coort*distinctiflns fell into disuse and occ«iwtions ((>ok their place &> at the 
pre«cnt das the «ocial ladder wimld appc-ir to 1)C con«idenhl) constructeil on 
occupations. At first Pighl it looks somewhat incongruous that in a socicta diiuleil 
mainh into religious casie** purely rnnihr considcnijons like tho«o of oceupaln)n% 
ehoulil enter to determine preccilence but the mconmaiily mil disappear when it 
is remembered that the uniformity cipecteil of llic religious principle was fir«t 
modified by the scale of official precedence, nml this in the times in which the 
present generation hios, u being further nffi-cted by considerations of occupation 
and wealth flic rule to be denied from Che foregoing eonsidemtims may U? 
statcil briefly m follows — 

Tbo character of the occupations foUownl regulates the scale of social 
precedence, rt. — T7josc looked u|»on as honourable taking the first place, th *o 
considered as low taking tho second place, and tho-K? looked uiKui as extremely 
filthy or immoral or disreputable coming last 

Tlicrc is yet a third pnncij lo which p.arLilces redlcr of the religious nor of 
the social, but IS ftrbilrar\ m its enuncwtion and liiscil apjsircntly on some Inei lent 
long since forgotten It is that some castes will sen i r( meand rot oti ers. lor 
ir'tann a levrbcr wills! aic every «ncc*rcpt lie Mnhlr, niulsliampoohis hands an I 
f.'ct, tut hr Will i icrcly shave tl c tailor (*' mj i), I,t Ixar, ‘•iittr and Dhol i and will 
rever touch tJiir Ian Js or f«t ford aiiirg or r resting tl cm. A\?iy tlin rl' ul I 
l« ■<>, noWly 11 in a |K>silimlofay authontatnelv, ai 1 tie most koowipg om 
Will orly nhtea l<-_apl«fft quamlm ngesg no ly Utween a Larberaod tie 
castn nimli )afal sIotp 

To sun up U r result* so far attaircil, it wou! 1 aj pear that tl ert arc Ihrro aiain 
j itciples f'jr dtp rtzufiu g rmrulirce m castes, nr — 

(I) Tl c ft! gioas as sot forth abore, 

(.’) I! e aorsal a* rrcnilatpd by occupations at tl e prc-cat day end 
( 3 ) tic purely arbitrary 
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It would not, however, Forve any useful purpose to conslruct a scale of social ciiap. X. 
prccrdoiu-e hased on those principles alone, for society is a living organism and Para- 249. 
changes from time to time as suri'ouniling cireumstanecs vary from day to day. 

However eandully the rules may he evolved, carrying them out rigidly would 
not ho cutting the cloth according to the .shape of the limhs, but paring ofl’ the 
latter to suit the former. 'J'o he clo.sely in touch with c.\isfing faet.s one .should 
take as much from each ]witiciple as is found to rule the conduct of people 
to-day. Thus the division of tlie Hindu .society into Bralimans, ICshatriya, and 
Slmdra should he accci'tod from the religious prineijile, the precedence conferred 
hy occupations from the .social, .and the ationialies from the arl)ilrary principle. 

The lir.st ami Iasi arc fixed in their nature and in their working. The middle, 
tar., of occupations, i.s the onlv variable principle dinering with times and 
ciremnstances. and may properly lie regarded as very important if not the supreme 
guide at the present time. 

219. 'Inking the ror/mr or iTligions principle as the standard, the groups 

CIiMiric-Uloa Rccorditi;: to the will stand ns follows : — 

I'ortsoicc. 

nraiir.un'. 

lC«li.Ttri)r.«. 

Shv.cirs-i. 

To tlie.=c may he added a grouji to include religious order.? wliicli admit people 
from various cast'e.s, and in the case of whom admission to order means aunihilalion 
of the original r.aste. I propo.=e to place lhi.s group below the Shudras, It .should 
have, been more proper to omit lhe.«e froju our classification, hut as the names of 
tliesc order.® p.ass as e.asto name,®, 3 have llionght it pr<»pDr to include Ihom in the 
scheme. I pro]>nse further to add one more group to include the Animi.stics who 
have reliiniod thom.®elve.sas Hindu.®, as they .stand on .a .separate footing, and assign 
tiicm a place below the Shudras and above. the Atishudras. This arrangement 
gives us in all 7 classe.s or group.? : — 

1. IJr.’ihni.ni)". 

C. K(<Iinlriyr.“. 

faikliyns. 

A. IJflicioii* Order. 

.t. Siitidrat. 

0. Animistic^ turned llindm. 

7. Ati^hudnis, 

Precedence among these is determined hy the occupations which they follow. 

Public opinion in the l^rovince may be said to he very' largely guided and influenced 
by the avocations of cacli caste. TIiosc may rouglily he divfdcd into ; — 


Considered 

as 

respectable. 

Do. 

do. 

low. 

Do. 

do. 

lower. 

Do. 

do. 

lowest. 


Each of these lias again its finer grades, according as they imitate Brahman 
practices, abstain from flesh and spirituous liquors, &c. 

The position to be assigned to any particular caste may be ascertained hy put- 
ting the following questions and obtaining answers to them': — 

(1) Is the caste a Brahman, ICshatriya, Vaishya, belonging to a religious 
order, Shudra, Animistic turned Hindus or an Atishudra ? 
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(2) Further, whether the tndiUonal occupation is con«ulcrcd lionounhlc, 

low, lower, or lowest ’ 

(3) Further, whether the cartes of one of thc'c cUn^ion" — 

(a) imitate Brahman practice**, 

(fc) abstain from meat and Iiqnor, 

(e) use meat and 
(d) 1 L.C liquor ? 


2‘30 It now onlj remains to add that there are certain ca«tc«, all immigrant®, 
who are ret Iook«I upon in Bcrar as «tnneer» Tlio 
^^^sificatlonofEonindyiesoas name is a foreign name Tlic caete fallowing 

the same occupation belonging to Bcrar, pa««c3 b\ a 
certain other name As for instance Kiinbis and Jats In their own part of the 

eountry tho Jita must be to the people of tlio'o parts what thcKimhjs are to 
the people of this Province But the Kunbis will not admit them to an equal rank, 
nor wall other castes rank them with Kunbis Tlioir position can lie more rropcrlv 
determined in their natnc land lime thought it proper to place such castes 
below their corresponding castes of Bcrar 

231 I maj here refer to the linos of clas«jCcation eiicrgcstcd bj the Census 
4 V. Commissioner and state the reasons wluch do not nllow 
eiuiiftmioa *«oniiae m\ cla««if}ing Ihc ca'stes in Berar stnctlj on tho«o 
iw&S”" lines In fiiscircuhrXonC, dated 23rd >ra\ IW, the 

Census Comm!«MODcr has said “ it woiil 1 be interest* 
mg to get for each district a table of social precedence according to Hindu ideas, 
grouping castes under the following heads — 

I — Ilcprc«cntatirc3 of the three twice horn castes of the tnihtional sjstcm 
II —&tlsudra including the K iiasths and Kaba«dkh group 
in •^Ja/jcfiaraniya sudra, being tho e caste not technicaJJy belonging to tJ o 
Nabasakh group, from whom Brahnuins and members of tho lusucr castes can take 
water 


IV —3<ilabf/abahdr\}i!i iwdro castes from who"c hands n Brahman cannot take 
water 

V— il«grijSya sudra castes who«o (ouch is so impure as to pollute men 
Ganges water ” 

1 regret that the customs and practices of the twice bom eh^-‘ca of Bcnr do 
not allow mj following tho“c principles m their cntirit\ The distinction lH.twnii 
lacht and paLh* is rarcl) rccoguizoil bj lho''e twico-bom ca**!!? who ha\o fctllotl in 
Bcrar and arc no longer stranctr® Itn rccognireil among''t tlio«o caste'' from iipo nn* 
Irj who«o number is jet •mall and whonn. act locked upon ns strangers in Ihrar 

I itrlhcr, il li (0 bo noted that the twice bcTm ca»tca of lins j n>iin<c cannot clnnK 
water or lake food from ana caste that are of tho iSudra elan Ilore nn I then n 
Aw m'*tancrs of n Aw people of K'hatnja caatc*i and ^ ni*h\a cn-'tes ma\ U f )uti 1 
to drink water AtchctJ by JvunI ja. But 1 doul t if the pnetj-a madi n «ji c®ti n 
of caste di’'cu'‘5ion, the i raeticc will bo admitted or toh rate! 1 > tin caxti In 
Bcrar all fahudra castes rland to tl e twice ti<*m rastc« on the ramc | htform i“> far 
as the question of taking f»od or water from them la con* dcml In twice Aim 
r!a«*ca taking or cot taking fo*»«l (kachi or pakhi) t r water from t! « f*!i« Ira ri't< s 

II ro d ml t the l><^t tc«l { / judge m what otimati »ri tl ' feu Ira easlca art I el I by 
t! e I igl rr rv'ei. But uafortunateU it is not npphcal V’ in B nr. i icrpl In ro fir 
Bi 1 11 aln'A Iv t<rea no’cl I rhuut i I aae el *cn fiirular le«‘», ni • onU * ri" 
of tljc ca**n bcirg a]| wrd to clean the cof kiag TW'cji 2 f'‘'’r=‘by or 1* os'* t( a! an* 

tiaanl, Kmc cf the cai'e l>e alliwci! to ^ d ** 

CTf n m U ne rwtters all tl e fe’ udrurtacd » n II e w opiat' m In ll e nm 'l! o 
tw -vAam castes All Ihnc lea's Icisg Inaji ’ cal’*’ wtea wc a*k (1 equn'io'a la 
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mine? the <iuostiun. 


CASEvS OF DISPUTED FRECEDENCE. 


Tlic KusUis claim to be Drabm.m3, but the Drabmans do 

elaim. The Drabmaus, however, use water touched bj 
Knr.t. them. The male memberd of the caste 



cuiircly m-ouiu ess. motlicr of a 

. 253. There is no Brahman caste and the lather 

ic nEo a Brahman. He is thus a child of Biahman 

....... r..i gyjjjc p];icc him 

sideratioii 
the 
vise 

; .seem 

tiian as Bnihiuans, 'Iho i I iicliovc, to implv that the 

to stand above theim ^ to the Shudra class. The Brahmans do 

nottic.aiine ^ 5:aid, that according to some 

o5.t. Mr. Kitts »\^”"Jj^i^Jritics the Kuiibi ranks next after Wfmis and 
Eonir Krisa'b T.^’ab.vtUr. Vidur, and ''^cording to •>thers his 
^nts'r. Loblr. Knnbl, wd Etapl- pyou ’j'hc point of ])reccdciicc is 

He has not said with which of he Kuiibis and on the other hand by the 

110 doubt yet disputed on *bc o^ . committees who.se opinions have 

Kasars and others. The reports of <5, J .Ptisan class above theKunbi, 
1 teen invited ha\e placed the K. ... a . liolding the Ivunbis as lower than 

and thus the weight of opinion tunis on « placed the Sonar, Kasar and 

some of the c.astcs of the arlis.'in class ^Ir. ivius _i_i. 



^ Air 'Mnliaiaui from Aivolti nciS5 clone ’Nvlifit tlic 

the Sutar and the Af/jar ahoNC ■ - • * . dispute about the position of 

IVun and Basim commit tees bar e one^ ^,5 o " be doubtful meaning of the 
-«.f “f cte nnd the ^ ,vcll tLclpding 

word Aaisbja. Nauiija . y 4 ,, ,i,p Slnidra class. The fuiestion is whether 
class. ^bc fornicr IS con 11 they undonbtcdlv stand higher. I, how- 

tta s™sr5 &c S tauStoioJk ^ totos proper, I place tl,o KasSr, 

ever thnlvthatitisbcuci loiom that their practices come 

Tuinbatkar and Sutar abo^ c the Minb s o ^ 



determine. There arc their people. They, however, 

and claim to officiate at ti e „ Brahmans repudiate their claims. 1 am, 
use ^ first .among Yaishyas. They have a sub-caste 

Sm Va"si.3 a sLsr 1 aed d,mi,g tl.e BrilUli period some of tliom have nsen to 

positions of honour and respectability. 

The ca=e of Lolidrs or blacksmiths is somewhat different, thoiigh for them also 
a claim to been pS tonvard to rank tvtt Bnataans, Some of tkem call tkem- 
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•ruo A.M,u.lm or I-’ f “"^”130^ K 2^V, 

Xr::i ;.(0 lo a-l, .md Ibo K.batr.yas aud 

Vaiahyas to i)ointa :i-S and 3-1 rcapco lively. 

Ao,o,«tUoMu.dman,»^^^ 

strong With them, ami th*. Sj tiL, ** 1 , 'Wanis appear to preponderate 

!».58l.orrcat .;f 

^LrK‘™d:liifi-'u"c^o?'‘4Lr™SorCr^^^ K ddeo the lead by 
riaiug to the proportion of 93 to their whole. 

From this Subsidiary Table the Farsis. Christians and Jews have been excluded 
as their mimbers are inappreciably small. 


TVP' WT M VRRI \CE; WIDOW RE^L\.IlIlTAGF AND 

ri3 ruoummo” Atkucuiv ™ 'im iundus. 

250. For llio asM of sa-bj.oj'l "l (’“f, 

lafaat Dinlafia. of yfr. Kitw Census Report tor 1881. No ehango of 

yraetke do.arvins of .acnlion too 'Jui;;””. I*”fo Tko to'lS 
Larrlagoa l.revaUa ... “'o'oAt .vorlh ..‘otn.g 


uiab .»v- ^ I PI, iiulilUTcnce. ihev carry wiui uiuiu v. 

coming to bo ‘ J .[ and their breach entails no loss or lowering of 

raising the soc.a Ss when they are 7 and 8, they do so because 

status. ^ ll 9*^"} , a,,;i froin „o motives of worldly gains and advantages, 

of the lorce of custom, a ml “ ' , , of two and three are now rarely 

It k, I ll.i,.k, jjlcm 

of inlant marriages ‘‘“J? ^f slackening, though instances of girls being 

trictioii J a?o few and far between, and such 

allowed to grow "S or 

S r “ ■ " 

Sves to be watched with great interest. 

- 0'7 Tim rcstrictioms on widow remarriage are confined only to the Brahmans 
2o I . The rcsti ^ have long adopted the prac- 

Widow remarriaEo. ficQ The following castes, which occupy a good posi- 

r nllow remarria-e of widows :-Sonur, Kdsdr, Simpi, Sutdr, Mali, Kuiibi, Ban, 
All-castes lower than these allow remarriages ot widows. 

T 1 of no castes which have of late prohibited widow marriages ivith the 
f ‘ainrf ilmir status Oil tlio othcr hand, I am not aware of any castes 

ambition of raising heu s^^^^^^^^ practice of remarriages of widows. The edu- 
that have lately Rr-ihmans and the Parbhus have been trying to introduce 

cated people ^ yet attained little aSccesa They 

S? miy “ malfmiiority, and tlie attonshold of conaei'vatism .3 yet too strong to 

be successfully assailed. 
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Ctap. X- 258. I know of no castes amon^t which the social restrictions of bypergamy 
Para..258. HmeKuoT prcTaJ la Berar. A practice ^lucii \cn- nearly 

approaches hypersamy appears to ha\ e existed amon'^t 
the Patel and Dcshmukh families of Berar. The Patels appear to consider tljcni- 
sches as bound to give their daughters in marriage into Dcshmukh fimilics even 
at enormous sacrifices to themselves. The practice still prevails to some extent. 


COXTIUST. 

259 To bring out prominently the points of difference between the existing 
Q j state of things and tho standard theory ofcaste, it is 

useful to remember, that according to the v iews pro- 
pounded by the oldest text-wnters, the institution of castes is divine in its onrin. 
Slanu, in the first chapter of hts Institutes, by verso 31, lays down that SwavamChu 
or the Self-existing one, “ for the sake of the prosperity of tlio worlds caused the 
Drahnian, the Jvshatnja, the Vaishjaand tho Sudra to proceed from his mouth, his 
arms, his thighs and his feet,” and by verso 87 later on states that to each were 
assigned their respective duties. To cnumcrato all those in the full wealth of their 
detail would, bcsulcs adding very materially to tlio bulk of tlioreiHirt, servo no 
useful purpose. Tor the purposes of the contrast hero attempted, it would bo 
enough to select the most miportant of the duties prescribed and seo which of them 
arc performed at the prcacnt day, by tbo-sc to whom tiicy were originally cnjoincil. 
Fortunately this is not difficult to do, as a vivid picture of the state of society about 
the times of the Smnti writers is nrcscrvcJfor us not only by tliodidaclicsof the 
ancient llishis, but isalao embalmed in the numerous Purdns that exist, and remkred 
hfodiko and albabsorblng m a largo numberof deservedly popular poems and pivvs. 
'flic far-famctl SliakuntaTa may bo citcvl as an instance of tho latter, and the life 
depicted in its first four acts may bo fiiirl) assumed to bo an excellent cvcinplar of 
itliraoctai'aTraifgeinoifiaoi'ih’o' limes' jl‘m’iydo'usvifii\trinn6'ih'av*ui-s;6s"i/ri}icii^ 
extremely ciystaUucd form did not exist m tlo Vedic times, and (!io bonds 
uniting tiicni were drawn tighter and tighter as nges rolled on. Tlds ted to tlio 
formation of sub-castes but for tbo comparison hero attempted to bo useful, 
attention must bo confiucdto tho four ramas of Veda and their general protot)|>c3 
oziiliits now. 

200 Tho Brahmans as a cohimumty never lived in villages or towns, Tlicy 

, . „ ^ wsidtd outside IhcsO in junglc\ and fyrmtd habitilionj 

BrAfflut- (pMt.) ,11., T , I, » . 

called. ^Vshrams. I.uxurv* and vvorJly comforts were 
cschcwcd with grc.'vt care. Poverty, with them was fiunounblo, and they weru so 
wedded to it by mclmatiou, persuasion »nd custom, tint making any uvings of tho 
means of subsistence w.-vs n-gardrclas sinful 'fliey hvcti on frugit mi.vls of roots 
and fruits, and b-irk of trees eallcd Valkalas supplied the necessary’ gariinnK OAvn- 
times, tho naturalc.'vves of mountaius ami hollows of tri'cs alfurdcd tlum tho ncctlcd 
shelter Tlic life of a Brahman was divided mtu four portions. In thu first ho was 
a student, lived with his^um or preceptor, and spent his tinio in stmlving \Wai 
and sciences, and led generally o life of gn vt austentv and piety, in the next stige, 
he marncil and t>ccamc a hou'O-bvMcr. iluspitality'to str-vngirs, stutiy and leacti* 
ing of Vedas, performing jevirUicial ntes for his own Unctlt and ollicivting at tlx m 
fur tlic good of others, giving and rceeiviug chanty, wirv tbo principal dulas laM 
u{<on him, together with the pinodieal wurship of tho manes of lus amv itofs and 
ipmtual tevchers. In tho third stage, ho for».)ok tho houvj and U-vatuo a hermit 
of tho f»rv.at, Vaiupra^tha, with piitv as tho chief ruin of his hfi\ in iho la»l stage 
kuwxvati a.s.'etie, dead to thu Wurldaml always hviug in cuateuipUtiuii uf tlu 
supremo IIajciku of tho Umverso and recking final hUratiun from thu wheel of 
birth and diatk The^o four stages of Lfo were called llrohnuehaiya, Girhaitya, 
Yaaaprailha and hannyiss. 

Throualioat all his Ido a Ilrahnun was rcvtrto revk iiuro (lo.’i nlAir^sab* 
suUaco by fulloa.sg oao of thu urcproaelallu oeeupat,^.!*, rit , gkaaing cota. 
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receiving charity without soliciting it, begging and agriculture. Service and trade Cbap. X. 
were expressly forbidden as will be seen in the opening verses of the foiu’th chapter Para. 263. 
of Manu. The same ordinance is repeated by Yajiiyavdlkya and others. 

, * 

In public matters, he was often the preceptor of the king and filled a position 
.corresponding to the “ keeper of conscience.” In courts of law he was judge and 
often juror. In administration he often advised the throne on matters of public 
weal. 


■ 261. At the present, day most, if not all, of this is completely changed. 

Brahmans now live in towns and villages, and accu- 
lesen .) mulate wealth by following professions expressly for- 

bidden. They often engage in commercial enterprises -whenever they can afford 
the necessary amount of capital, and seek service with great assiduity from gener- 
ation to generation. In this province Deshpandias and Pandias are mostly Brah- 
mans, and in some cases they are Patels andDeshmukhs also. 'They have a goodly 
share of plums of office. Study and teaching of Vedas is confined to the priestly 
class. The four stages of life are carried out very imperfectly. Studentship is 
compressed into a meaningless ritual of four days in the Munja ceremony, and 
most of the duties of a householder of the ancient times, are neglected. They 
worship the manes twice a year. Hospitality has not altogether died out, but 
sacred learning is conspicuous, except among the priests, by its absence. The 
third stage of Vdnaprastha or hermit of the forest, is never carried out, and the 
fom’th of asceticism or Sannydsa, is met with here and there. Even in it, the true 
old rule is but rarely observed. 

In one word, therefore, it may be said that the Brahman caste has fallen 
greatly from its old high estate, and has mixed itself up -with the general popula- 
tion. It, however, retains its intelligence and the fii’st place assigned to it in the 
social scale. 


262. Next in importance, as having proceeded from the arms of the Swa- 

yambhu, comes the Ivshatriya class. Its members 
Kshatriya (Past.) formed the iron wall to protect the India of the times. 

Kings and their warriors belonged to it.. They were commanded, as Manu observes, 
“ to protect the people, to bestow gifts, to offer sacrifices, to study the 
Veda and to abstain from attaching themselves to sensual pleasures.^’ They 
were permitted to learn Veda but forbidden to teach it. They could sacrifice for 
themselves but could not officiate at the sacrifices performed by others, and they 
were to bestow gifts but not accept them from others. They should not engage in 
trade or cultivation. In battle it was their duty not to turn back, not to strilce 
with concealed weapons, nor -with such as are barbed or poisoned. A Kshatriya 
was on no account to strike one who was flying for Ms fife, or had joined hands in 
supplication, had lost Ms armour, or broken Ms weapons, or was a eunuch. He 
was to make Ms arrangements for battle like a heron and strike like a lion. In 
the rules laid down for Ms conduct, before, during, and after battle, rules of chi- 
valry at one time prevailing in the West among the Kmghts appear to have been 
anticipated. He filled all the important offices of state, and acted as the protector 
of the neighbourhood in which he lived. In extreme distress he was permitted to 
cultivate land, but he was never to beg on any account. 

- 263. TMs Mgh ideal of a Kshatriya, needless to say, has now been lost. Indeed, 

. popular tradition, to some extent supported by Puranic 

^ legends, has it that the true race of Kshatriyas became 

extinct in the great war of Mahabharat However that may be, it is true, that 
as the ideal Brahman is not to be seen, so is the ideal Kshatriya a matter 
of the past. Bajputs, Deshmulihs and Parbhus claim to be Kshatriyas but 
none except tho first exhibit any of his distinguishing characteristics. The Rajputs 
played a great part in the pre-British period, and carried out some of the duties of 
the Kshatriya caste, but now have mostly settled down as peaceful agriculturists in 
tMs province. The Deshmiikhs are hereditary ex-pargana officers, and as such 
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Clap. X connected witlx adnnmstration in tlieoij but as i matter of f ict thej arc mere pen- 
Para 26i "ioners irith no distinct duties attached, nor ana jwvrcrs gi\cn either for good or 
c\nL Parbhus are usually clerks and accountants, a>ul like Braliiuans ha> t tikcn 
to all the modem and approved means of earning a livelihood 

26-J This 13 the last of tho twice bom castes. Its ongiml function it w’ls ‘‘to 
Vaiihya fPast.) tend cattle, to bcstow gifts, to oflcr sacntitL^, to 

tho “k edn, to Irulo, to lend inonov and to cultiv \te land ’’ 
Of theso tho first, iis , tending cattle, appears to be a dutv «o’im[jcntivo as to rcndir 
It «mful in a Vai«hj a not to vvi h to keep them Tlie king should force him to do 
so Tho Vaishja must also know tho re pcctire value of gems j>carl«, coral«, 
metals cloth, perfumes and condiments. Ife must he acquainted with the manner 
of sowing ®ccds, with the various qualities of soils, and should studv the vinous 
languages of men to be able to deal vrith them. He should of course kuow book- 
keeping 


2Go. This 13 tho only ca^to of tho twice bom which mav bo said to Jiav c thn* 
_ ^ ven m tho long vist-a of ages To it accretions bivo 

come from tho two burlier castes, iiiJ its duties aro 
fco cmincntl) peaceful that no conquerors of India liavc ever ojienlv interfered 
with them however appear to have given up tlu, stud) of ^tda8 and no 

Bacnficial ntoa aro ever known to have been celebrated b> them m the mo*lcrn lus 
torj of tho prouQco dhcir Jegitimato «phere of action has betn invadcl b^ 
others. Tlius Kunbis have verj nearly taken to and monojvoluxil a^ncuUurt 
^lonc) lending has been taken up by Mdrwadis, and trado is grv luall) pas'iing 
into tho hands of foreigners Xhe^ have become grocers and tpiicar to rule 
supremo m that branch of busmcas 


SCO l^ot many words aro nccdctl to desenbo this ca«le To it onl> one octu* 
lution was or/ginalJ^ ftssiened, t/*, to Mnt tho thno 
Sadr* (rut.) twKC-bom caslcs ^o ntmls bound their aremonus 

and no rule" bejond tho«e of honesty and meekness prtscnl>cvl for the perfi nnanto 
of their duties, winch most from their uaturehavo been nunitrous, mtmal and 
irksome. 

2G7 This classhasnot onl^ Dotsu/Teml but Mouhl appear tohaiopro..,ri ctJ, 
accumulate*! wealth, takin to agriculture and n-cn to 
<rn»eat-) coii«idcrabIo jwwir m tho land All Uio Kunbts l<clong 

to it and it IS 8U«iKrc(«l that Marhatlws, who chmi to l>o dcicxnJants of Ibijjut-*, 
aro really por-<n3wlio bj having liettered their condition and acquiml ivolitual 
iinp*)rlanoc liflol thcm‘>cl\cs up into ahi„lier caste Some of them inado i>n gri^s 
in tpintual malttrs and bccvme Sudhus or hoi; men and have Uxn rcsinctol ai 
such 


Tlie brief and necessvnly ba«t\ sketch pven alxiio mil ami 

«f the Ihroo twice bom c.vstcs, tin. two hi^liir havo 
CaadaUoa. faKcu from Uicir lii„h Ul anti mircil vfiih tho 

third for puriw-cs of worldly gam and comfort. Caitcav a rchginiv institution la 
a »r « n the v>anc and lhou„U its Jjvapitcaranco lu the mar futuro tannnl Lc wfviy 
I ivdicUxl, the tm Uncy lovnnlj its caUmUon ha." fccl m with aj prixial !o f rre ai d 
mav aco mj Uah that result als*mo date nlu b mav Ixj diiRrinUy fy ‘hdirmt 
Ix.r>>os. llungH may gil dilTijanllv arrang*'d,anl tl o n.!i.,iouv eknunluf di»lmc 
i on iiuv all „vUier vanish an 1 be rvt laced by vvtalUi an I lie charartcf » f occui-a- 
u IV. ’fbo 1 rvwM wry likely wi iliU? foe tlieisulx<a»ti v t> gn-lualiy dn ,» finf 
•h*iin«lj»tf and „alhcr unUrtbur I aegvncnc c^utv, ani an aj j ruliiiuti’ « 

w uU thus be ta>lo Ui tho onginal f>ar foil divii a m its Ina*! enlurv, Hir i 
inun laraAftC" Lctnixn catti -i will a.,va IvJ r*. latroiiotcd mild the lin la r < fly 
W\w.i»is Lvm ^c-evus, col t-aly w name tul abo m na' ty 
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Caste Statistics. 


Chap. X. 
Para. 271. ■ 


269. Having considered tlie subjects from etlinograpliic point of view, I now 
Caste Statistics. proceed to examine the caste statistics. From Imperial 

Variation since 1891. Table XHI, it Avill be seen that the total number of 
various castes and tribes, &e., found in Berar under the different religions is 382 ; 
they are as follows : — 244 Hindu castes, 19 Sikb, 36 Jain, 1 Zoroastrian, 46 Musal- 
man, 4 Christian, 1 Jew and 31 Animistic tribes. Of these the following four only are 
chief ones, as they each number over a hundred thousand : — Kunbis (791,069), 
Mahdrs (350,929), Mdlis (192,527) and Shekhs (130,583). Subsidiary Table II shows 
the variation in each of the castes or tribes, &c., of each religion at the three 
censuses since 1881. Those castes or tiibes whose representatives numbered below 
50 at any of the three enumerations are not shown separately, but lumped to- 
gether as minor castes ; similarly the population of indefinite or unrecognizable 
castes is shown collectively in the Subsidiary Table, Compared with 1891, there are 
among the Hindus, 131 castes whose representatives have risen in numerical 
strength during the decade. Of these, the most conspicuous are, Mai-athe, Komti 
and Brahman, the increase among them being 7,675, 2,820 and 2,015 respectively. 
On the other hand, 112 castes show a falling off in them number, among which the 
following castes are prominent, the decrease being as marked against each : — Kunbi 
(43,350), Banjdri (17,508), Rajput (14,833), Mali (9,961), Dhangar (6,067), TcK 
(5,533), Koli (4,590), Andh (3,619), Gond (3,281), Mang (3,038), Sutar (2,364), and 
Kumbhar (2,356). On tlie whole the Bhndu castes show a net loss of 143,776 
persons. Among the Jains, 29 castes have increased in their number, among which 
the Wanis show the largest increase, amounting to 1,723 persons ; seven castes show 
a falhng off in their population, the Simpis being prominent among them, with a 
decrease of 323 persons. Among the Musalmans, 26 castes or tribes have risen 
and 18 have decreased in the number of their representatives ; among the former 
the Shekhs, Syeds and Pathans show the largest increase of 0,351, 3,485 and 3,141 
persons respectively, while among the tribes or castes which show a falling off in 
their number, the Fakirs exhibit the largest decrease ot 5,635 persons. Among 
the Christians, the Natives show an increase of 1,085. Fifteen of the Animistic 
tribes have increased, while 13 show a falling off in theii’ numbers, among the 
former the Pardhans and tlie Bliils show an increase of 2,995 and 2,492 p rsons 
respectively, whUe among the latter the Korkus and Gonils are conspicuous, the 
decrease in them being of 8,212 and 3,366 persons respectively. 


270. Compared with 1881 the following castes and tribes have increased 
„ . in their numerical strength appreciably, the increase 

Vana ion since 1 1. ranging in each of them from 42,935 to 2,000 

persons: — Among the Hindus, Bedar, Bhoi, Brahman, Gaoli, Gond, Mahar, 
Mang, Marathe, Pardhan and Rajput; among the Jains, Simpi and AVani ; 
among the Musalmans, Pathan, Shelvh and Syed ; and among the Animistics, Bhil, 
Gond and Kolam. The castes and tribes w’hich show a considerable decrease, i. e., 
ranging from 43,446 to 2,000, in then.' number since 1881 are as follows: — Among 
the Hindus, Bhil, Goptil, Koli, Kunbi, Mali, Sali, Simpi, Vidur, AVaddar and 
Wdni ; among the Alusalmans, the indefinite Musalmans; and among the Animistics, 
Korku. I sliall now take the castes in the alphabetical order as they appear in the 
Subsidiary Table, and discuss the statistics of those which number 300 or more. 


Hindu Castes. 


271. The Andhs, who are one of the forest tribes and who originally pro- 
n'Mr.uo oo Animistic religion, have now', as observed in 

ANDHS: 39,678. paragraph 124, Chapter HI, adopted Hindu religion. 
'■Since 1891 they have decreased from 43,297 to 39,678 or 8-36 jjer cent., but compar- 
,ed with 1881 they liavc increased by 2,668 or 7-21 per cent. They arc found in the 
largest number in the Basim district (20,987). Lr theAVun and Aikola districts also 
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Cliap. X 

Para- 272 


thcir number 13 con^iamUe, nr ,11,233 and 3 ')20 re poctnelj Among the tiluqs * 
m wluch tUej muster strong are Pu-ail, DaniUa, Banm, Mangnil, AIcbkar and 
leotoaJ 

272 The ^Irakhs arc repre ented m «maU numbers Thej arc a “ «iim 
ARAKHS 350 Uiudui'cd cla-a of aborigines. ’ ComiKarcd with 1691 

thci «hon an mcrcaso of llo, but “-how a dccrciso of 
21 iThcn compared inth 1831 More than four fifths of them arc found m tho 
^Vniraoti district Among taluqs, Mor'i is their fai ounto i>Iice, as there are as 
manj as 2So in that taluq alone 

273 This 13 alao numcncallj a small caste, hut has incrcasxl m number 
BAHURUPIS 351 Irom lo7 to 351 during the decade In 1831 its uuui 

her was 290 Thcirmalcs, who number 103, arc mostly 
bv profi-a^ion stor) tellers and mimics IhcBahurupis arc comparaln el^ numcr* 
oua m the Danrha \ootmaI, Ktlapur and Akola taluqs 

27 1 The Bairagis are dccrca«mg slcadilj «incclSSl, when then, were as inaii> 
RAit>ari« I laa 1329 peraons of this ca‘-lo in Berar Compaixxl 

‘ Witli 1S91 ihej haicdecrcascd bj 233 A considerable 

proportion of them arc wandering a«icctic3 or beggars Thc^ are found m ever) 
taluq, but arc moat prominent m Chandur, Moral and Malkapur 

275 ThcBalhdis, whoarccon idcrcd tobe one of the hill tnl<csof Ion position, 
*•«/* show a gooil increase of 14 j persons when compared 
SAUHAJS 692 jgpj however, 

dccrca'-cd b\ 111 '>incc 1831 aud are mo ti^ confined to tlio Mclghat talu [, where 
as man) as 034 Balhdis were enumerated 

270 Tlic Banjans with their sub dm^ions Labliani*, Malhunds an I tliarms, 
arc a lar_e caste llicv arc earners and u^'O pack 
OANJARIS 60,487 bullocks As their trade lias been much aflutc«l bv 
nude roads and railnavft man) of them have taken to agriculture Coiiinarcat 
with 1S91 thev have decreased b) 17,503 or 22 15 j>cp cent , but tbc) cxhitu a 
fcli.ht intrcasj of 273 |>er>oiis over the Icurts of I'^Ol flic) are (ouii 1 m all 
districts but arc numerous m tho talu js of Oarwlia (17,90l>), Pusad (3,71b) and 
Mai e,rul (9 020) 

-7/ IhcHj arc betel leaf growers Tlicv *hon a dccrcaMi of 717 jicrsons when 
coMipan. 1 vnth tho census of 1691 and an jncrciyj of 
BARIS 25,173 I jH.raoii3 over tho'O returned in 1831 One fifth 

of the Bans ocxiir in the JaL ion talu \ Ihc) nro also found in large nuuiUrj ui 
the Uluiipur, if )r-i, .kkot, Barjapur and iVmrmti talu 

278 Tlie Be hrs who in. immigrmtsfrom tl o C vmatic, conlinuo to men aw 
httadil) \l the ctMsuHs of IbVluitl 2831 tl<) 
BEOARS 4,790 uuiiiUnd Jt*Il md 1,273 n.<i>ectivil), thus t-luwmg 
1 ret men aw of ) 517 persons dunng the. liH two dcua Ita. The) are a lal>ouni g 
ca Ic chultv of V mt nwl nature smh as duiiustic fccrvants, masons Ac ar 1 nnJ 
f un I in all di Irict-* I ut cl i< il) in Vk 1 1 where the) number 2,169, of win in as 
uia JN oj 1 055 'vre font I m the Akola talu j alout 


270 TliolhlUr* whoan carthvT rkcrslavi within thcdcci Ic dun a*< 1 1 r 
lt>(<7iKr nior67l mrc-ciit . b it whoa cv iii>.\rol 
OEkOARS If, 150. withlsSltlc) cildil aver) •mail ihxnav. tfdll 

i<r IS Tliv an, foun I mc»tr)taUij lutarvm Immuruus m I’olfarwls 

a ICUulurUlui* fl cir fc aalci oUt tiumUr H c iiuhs bv I'A 

.N) ric lU lies wl> arc n leal at j Ai^Kkctsai I lujcar t! c\f» arc 

I utucn/i'in t 4 * ^c Itiul a I ur la'w tvii* 

OHAMTES 1.697 jan I with ll c ctn us » f iSal, tl iv *' JW a sen A « 
i tea... tf I ♦, Ijt caL li. * Id devnaiO of 77 wLc 1 CO Ujarej with that of 
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The Bhangis, as distinguished from Mehtars among the Musaimans, are Chap- X 


• I nd.a. scavengers and are considered to he the lowest in 

BHANGiS 5, social scale ; no one will touch them for fear of being 

polluted. They show a very high percentage of increase when compared with either 
of the two previous censuses, when their numbers were 1,303 and 691 in 1891 and 
.1881 respectively. Some of them are immigrants from North India. They are 
scattered all over the province and found in every taluq. They are, however, 
numerous in the Amraoti, Akola, Akot and lOiamgaon taluqs. 


283. These are grain parchers and are immigrants from the n orth of India. They 

DUiiDAr» Duiiikiine.coT increase of 201 persons when compared with 

BHARAD BHUNJA : 597. . ]q^{- exhibit an insignificant decrease of 4 as 

compared with 1891. They are found in every taluq, but specially in towns and 
large villages. They are, however, numerous in the Ellichpur taluq. 


283. The Bharadis are Devi worshippers and continue to increase steadily, 
u ' 1 e. I -To-i Their number, which was 1,314 in 1881, rose to 1,452 in 

BHARADIS: 1,787. 1891, and now they number 1,787 strong, of whom 

nearly half (864) are found in the Amraoti district, while none in Basim. Among 
taluqs, Daiyapur, Murtizapur, Morsi, and Chandur possess each more than 200 
Bharadis ' The female sex predominates in this caste ; there being 918 females to 
869 males. 


284. The Bhdts, who showed a good increase in 1891 and numbered 3,065, 
' I/; have now somewhat decreased. They are generally 

BHaTS: 2,916. village-bards and religious mendicants. Among 

districts their largest number (1,228) is found in Amraoti, while the smallest (55) 
■in Basim. They are met with in every taluq except Pusad, but largely in Am- 
raoti, Morsi, Chandur, Akot and Wun. 


285. The Hindu Bhils, as distinguished from the Mahomedan and Animistic 

steadily decreasing. In 1891 they showed a 
' BHILS: 1,770. falling off of 16‘7 per cent. Dming the decade they have 

further decreased by as many as h 9-2 per cent, thus showing a net decrease of 2,413 
persons since 1881. This falling off does not, however, appear to be real, for as 
remarked in paragraph 124, a large number of Hindu and Musalman Bhils have on 
the present occasion returned themselves as Animistics. They are found more or 
less in every district, Basim and Buldana having more than two-thirds of their 
whole population. Among the taluqs, Pusad contains their largest number, viz., 662. 


286. These are fishermen. Compared with 1891 they have decreased by only 
BHOIS (INCLUDING 297 but show an increase of 4 195 if compared with 
DLi/Mc> . oT icA the figures of 1881. They are found in every taluq, 

JHINQA BHOJS/. 27;IoO« Vvnf oto -mTmrimnS! in flia O.fionrlnt* 


■ iLi....-' DUrtio . oT ICC the figures of 1881. They are found in every taluq, 
JHiNGa BHOIS); 27,156. most numerous in the Chandur, Kelapur, 

Ellichpm’, Yeotmal and Amraoti taluqs. 

287. This caste is represented by small body. Since 1891 they have decreased 

by 184. In 1881 not a single person of this caste was 
BOPCHIS: 429. returned, probably all the Bopchis were then included 
with the Korkus, as the former are sometimes termed to be a class of the latter. 
Morsi taluq is their favourite abode, as with the exception of only 10, all of 
them were returned from there. 


288. The Brdhmans, who stand first in social position amongst the Hindu 
r,' »* ft Me n-i not castes, aud who form 2'66 per cent, of the entire popu- 

BRAHIVIANS: 73,287. lation,have since 1891 increased from 71,272 to 73,287, 
or 2-8 per cent.; but compared tvith 1881 they have increased by 7,533, or 11 -46 
per cent. Their males exceed the females by 11,185. They are scattered all over the 
province, but are most numerous in the Amraoti and Akola districts, where they 
number 20,227 and 19,112 respectively. Among the taluqs their number is the 
largest, in Amraoti (8,475) and smallest in Melghat (278). In each of the 
'following taluqs their number exceeds 4,000 : — Akola, Akot, Chandm*, ElHchpifr, 
Malkapur, Basim aud Chikhli. 
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239 The BuruiU or bamboo workers, who showed an increase of 38 per 
niiofinc I ini 1891, now show a further mcrea^ of 1J4 

a Kuu persona or l*> 7 per cent dunng the decade fhej xro 

chiefly found m tho Wun, AmraoU, ElUchpur andlvliamgaoa talmjs Mclqhat is 
the onl) taluq^ m tho prormcc where the rcprescntativea of this caste arc not found 
200 Chimbhars orSfochia aro leather workers Compared nith 1831 they 
r«UA«uiouao« »o showanctmcreaseof8S3 persons, thc\ hale, howeier, 
AM MAR .28,036 decreisecTdunngthedccade b> 1,J38, as Ihev nuinbtftd 
29,174 in 1891 Etcept tho itelghat taluq thc^ are met with all o%cr tboproimce, 
but chicS^ m tho }klall^piir, Akola, Khamgaon, ..Vkot and Amraoti taluqs 

291 Tho Chitrakathia aro wandering mcndicanU of tho Poona distncL In 
i^uifnfli/AT-uie 1 ena .ISOlaod 1881, thcir iiumbcrs wero l,til2 and l,5d4 

T K THI 1,50 rcspccUvcly Nearly two thirds of them art found in 
the \mraoti distncfc and nono m the Wua district Among {jlmi® Murtizapur 
possesses more than half tho population of tins caste (757) In Akola and 
Chandur also they aro found in fairly good numbers 

292 rho Dhangars or shepherds aro ono of the largest castes m Bcrar Since 

rMJA,i,..nA -,A 1891 they hare decreased b^ b0t>7, but “hon an la^igm* 

DHA GAR 74,960, increase of only 383 persons o\cr the figures of 

1831 ^UthoUjah originally shepherd^ most of them aro now agriculturists and 
wcaa era. Tlicy aro found in every taluq Uicir largest number (8 350) being found 
in I’usad, whilo the smallest vdJy m Mclgbat In Malkapur, Chandur and Akola 
their number exceeds 4,000 in each. 

293 Tho Dhobis aro found m every taluq, but are most numerous in AmraoU 

nu/ADie A 4 and AkoH Compared with tlio last census, tin. j hat o 

OHOBis 22,695. dccTcascd by 3^, but show an iDcrcaso of l,l3b persons 

over tho figures of 1881 

29-L The Doliors aro one of tho important divisions among tho leather working 
^ castes. Their population rose from 1,477 in 1831 to 
DONORS 5,364 5,032 in 1891, and now they number 5,301, blmrnng 

a net incrcaso of 837 persons witbmtlio lost two decades. Tlieir largest tiumkr 
(2 353) IS found in tho Buldana district, uhilo m Wun their nuuijxr is (Im sm ilKst 
(only 4j Among (aluqs they aro most numerous m Chikhh (2,07(>), 2lchkar ( 181), 
hihchimr (553) and ^Vmraoii (409)- 

295 TTio GaoUs, lucfuJmg tho Ahirs, Gaufdna an I Gawins whuh aro only 
synonyiitousnaiiics, number 33 OijG and sh iw an iiicrc' 
GAOLIS 36,066. mcnt of 383 oicr tho figures for an! of 5 907 

otcr those of 1881 Tlio Wun Jistnct, where there is an abundance of grarmg Ian 1, 
for thur cattle a-Yms to bo their fatounte abode, os mori. than oni third of thur 
entire population was enum rated there fliey aro found in cviry lalu ] butaro 
specially numerous in YeoUiul (0 230), Chandur (52219), Ktlanur (3,387) and 
Amraoti (3 225). In tho klchkor taluq only 19 Gaolu were found on tho Cvaaus 
night. 

203 Gaondis, commoaly called lUj, are masons and bnekUyers, and number 
only 577 as against t>3J found in IbJl Thi^ lar^uly 
GAONOJS 577. occur to tho Pu-iad, MurUaapur and ilchkar taluqs. 

207 Tho Glrpagaos or had averting ltith^ aro religious incndiemLi biQco 

nanpanaot* •» loi ^8^* U*®/ increased by only 152 In IMI thry 
OARPAOARtS. 3,193. 4,2t>5 strong llicy aro founl In curv 

taluj except 2fclghit, but aro most nuiucruus m Ainrauti, Chandur. i2hJ>i ur sad 
Mom 

208 Tho GhiUdis aro lafinor blacksmiUii an 1 do rough work onir They 

nui«>ni« claiui a lUipul on^nand arocbtctly f ud 

GHISADlS 565 m lU Lhikhli lUsim I'luad aaJ Mrl.kar talu i» Ccw. 

piml with 1^01, Uicy si oif a dcc.ca -0 of 143, tut show aa iccrra.« of 31 ;;<n(<ni 
uTtr iho fgurui of ladl. 
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GONDHALIS: 3,107. 

Mr. Aclcwortli of Bombay, 


, ■ 299. The Gofkars or Golds are a pastoral Telugu caste and are decreasing Chap. X. 

steadily' They number 1,695 against 2,454 in 1891 and Para- 307> 
GOLK.ARS: 1,695. 1,766 in 1881. Most of them (1,674) are found in the 

W.un district. In the Akola and Ellichpur districts not a single Golkar was found. 

Kelapur seems to be their favourite taluq, where more than three-fourths of them 
were enumerated. 

300. The Hindu Gonds, as distinguished from the Animistic Gonds, number 

only 5,777 as against 9,058 at the previous census. 

GONDS. 5,777. decrease, however, appears to a great extent 

nominal rather than real, as many of them seem to have now returned their reli^on 
as Animistic {vide para. 124). They are met with in every taluq of the province, 
but are found in comparatively large numbers in Morsi (986) and Akola (731). 

301. The Gondhalis are the performers of Gondhal in honour of the Devi at 

Mahur or Sapta Shringi. They beg by reciting ballads 
called Povdde, some of which have been published by 

They show a small increase of 2 4 per cent, over the 
figures of 1891, but compared with 1881, thej”- have decreased by 105 or 3'27 jter 
cent. They are scattered all over the province except the Melghat taluq. Akola ^ 
taluq contains their largest number, vis., 518. 

302. The Gopdls, who are divided into five distinct divisions, are also known 

' • o i/LQ “Boriawalas." All the five divisions are, however, 

GOPALS: 2,149. notorious as “confirmed cattle-lifters and occasional 

house-breakers.” Their numbers have decreased during the decade from 3,419 to 
2,149. They are chiefly beggars, whilst those known as Ilham Gopdls are acrobats. 

They occur most in the Basim district, 525 of them were enumerated in the Basim 
taluq alone, while in each of the four taluqs of Murtizapur, Darwha, Akola and 
Mehkar their number exceeded 200. 

303. The Gosawis are decreasing steadily, their present strength being 11,192 

II ino (6,278 males and 4,914 females) against 12,152 and 
GOSAWIS: 11,192. respectively. They are,, 

mostly religious mendicants, but a fcAv are engaged in agriculture, trade and money-' 
lending. They are found in every taluq, and are particularly str ong in Basim 
(1,060), Chandur (939), Amraoti (892) and Darwha (858). 

304. The Gujars, who claim a Rajput descent, hail from the Horth-Western 

i~iifaDc. ooi Provinces and Marwar. Their number has decreased 

GUJARS: 821. from 981 to 821 during the decade. In 1881 they 

numbered' 967. More than seven-eighths of them have been enumerated in the 
Amraoti and Akola districts. Among taluqs, Amraoti shows the largest number, 

(373). The female proportion among this caste is very low, it being 746 to 1,000 
males. 

305. The Guraos have decreased since 1881 and now number only 7,802 against 

f'liD&nc 1 ant as9,229atthe previous census and 9,234 in 1881 . They 

GURAOS: 7,802. either “attendants in the temples of Maruti and 

Siva ” or are religious mendicants, but not vagrants. They are also Musicians and 
.are found in every taluq, but are strongest in Amraoti (1,320), Chandm' (1,005) and 
Basim (594). 

306. The Halbis, who are weavers, have increased from 2,841 to 3,124, or by 

, pj,-. _ , - „ nearly 10 per cent. In 1881 they numbered only 2,205. 

’ ■ More than half of their total population (1,558) was 

enumerated in the Ellichpur taluq as was done at the two previous censuses. This 
caste is not found in the Buldana district. 

307. The Hatgars or Baugi-Dhangars are sometimes said to be one of the 
di'visions of the Dhangar caste. Their number has risen 
from 6,599 to 7,106 dm’ing the decade *, much of the 

increase is probably due to the inclusion of some of the Dhangars, who show a 
decrease in their number. The Hatgars, although originally pastoral, are now more 


HATGARS: 7,106. 
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Chip. X of agricultural m their mode of life More than half of thtir number (3,078) la 
PAra. 308- found m the Wua dutnet. Except the Melghat, thej arc met Mth m cNcrj taluq, 
but chiclly m Daruha and Ycotmal 

303 The Jangama, who arepnestsof Liagijct "SYims occur mosth intho 
• ana Danvha, Basim, Pusali and Mchhar talunal ilicy 

JANGAMS 1,029. Jjavo dimimshcd from 1,882, to 1,829. In 1891 they 
showed a decrease of more than 25 per cent There arc no Jangams in tho Chan* 
dur, Jlorai and ilurtuapur taluqs. 

309 The Jdt3, hhe the Gujars, somctimca claim a Ihajput origin. Their 

number has n‘^n from 511 to 830 Their largist 
JATS : 836. number (251) is found m tho Amraoti distnct, while 

the smallest (12) in tho Wun distnch Among taluqs they arc largely met uith m 
2tlch<:ar, Amraoti and Elhchpur. Most of tho Jdts arc agricultunsU, iihilo a ftw 
are wcaiers. 

310 Tlio Jingars, who are country saddle makers, «how a slight increase of 

jiNCiARSOR 2 iNGAns* I 4 per ccnt dufiDg tho dccadc Theynumkr 1332, 
l_J!NGABSOR ZINGARS. ^ , ,,3 ^^3 j _333 

found m ciery tafuq except Wun, and an) numerous m Adof, iilichpur land 
Amraoti 

3U Tho number of Jogis has fallen from 2,177 to 1,011, showing a dccrca«o 
In 1831 the) numbered 2,117 iloro 
„ioG(s. i,e», 1,300 Jogis were cnumcritcil in tho BulJana, 

Baaiiu and IVun distncts They do not occur in Akot, Jakaon, BaUpur and 
M>.l 3 hat taluqs, but arc most numerous m Banrha, Maldapur and Basmi. 

312 This 18 a small casto who work in glass The Kaebdrs or Kancli ins haro 

decreased by 151 persons or moro than 20 percent. 

KAenAHd during tho decade They arc mostly found m tho 

Buhlina and Elhchpur distncts, and aro strongest m Mchkar and Daryapur 
talmis 

313 Tho Ivahars hate nearly doubled sjneo 1831, when they numbered only 

247 In 1891 tbeir number nas 359 Ao Ivahdr was 
KAHARS Ao9. fyuad in iho Basjm dwlriet Amraoti, howour, 
relumed more than half of their total iwpulation. They aro tho strongest in tho 
Amraoti talu^ 

311 Tlio Kukadis or Kckddis, who aro immigraota from the s^mth, aro 

... »... dccrca'-mg m Uicir poiulation Tiny number only 

KAIKADIS 1,077. 1,877 os agamH *2,021 m 1891 and 3,193 in 1881 They 

aro a N igrant cla«s of people Tlicir ostensible occupation is basket, I room and 
brush (kuiiclu) miking, but they aro notorious as uctcnnincd and skilful thiCTcs. 
llsccpting tho Mel^hit, S\un and Veotnnl taluq«, they nroscaltcml ocrywhcrc, 
but aro partKularly strong in the Chikldi (211) and Murtucipur (216) taluqs 

315 Tho KsLds olao show a decrease of 171 duna.; tho dcc-ido In l*>0t aed 

IT At af «. fc numbered and 1 1 913 resj-ccljirly 

KALALs: 15,664. ^a* mctwithmci try taluq lulch ttly m CbsnJur 

(12 10). Ycotmal (1 119) and AuimuU (1,179). Most of t! o KaUln are now s.,n* 
cutturiAts, wfiilo unt> a small nuuikr aro tcgagcd as h ^uor dutillers and k H ers, 
nhkh was their ungioal ocxuiviUon 

31G. Tlio Kalvrara hate incriuKd dunng the decade from 19 10 592 Tbo 

iTAtuiAac mcna.M>, bowcTir, dtK.s r yl aj jicar to U> rtal, f r in 

* ID91 loaay Kolwirs may havo rtturmii thcuiHliesat 
KalaL* , becas.'e they aro also colled a* Hi duslani Kalola 31iry aru fu...d m tho 
CLAcdbr^,^^^), Mu*u(llp), AmraoAi (25)aad l-Jhvlq ur (1) Ulu 
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317. They are a pastoral caste and are said to have come from Kanara. Since Chap. X, 

1891 they have decreased by 40. In 1881 they Para.- 325, 
numbered only 639. They are numerous in the Basim 
(738) and Mm’tizapur (339) taluqs. 


KANADIS: 1,407. 


318. The Kdpuwdrus, who are a Telugu caste, show an increase of 673 persons 

w'pii\ai'dii<?- 7 ch; during the decade. The mcrease is, however, not real, 
KAPUWARUS: 755. for at the last census many Kapuwarus were shown as 

Gurud Kapuwars, as they were considered to be one and the same people. They 
are found in the Kelaprn*, "Wuu and Amraoti taluks. 


319. 


“ The Kdsars take their nsime from the bell metal (kanse) in which they 
v' 'dq. 7 nnt: work.” Since 1881 they have decreased by 579. In 

KASARS ; 7,085. numPgr was 7,558. They ai’e found in every 

taluq, but are numerous in theMalkapur (717), Basim (536), Murtizapur (527) and 
Ellichpm' (500) taluqs. Tliere is another caste which goes by this name. Its repre- 
sentatives are bangle sellers. In social rank they, however, occupy an inferior 
position. 


the 


are 


320. The Kayetshave lost some of their number ; there are now 768 Kayets 
- ^ ■ against 974 in 1891 and 1,066 in 1881. They are also 

KAYETS : 768. known by the names of Kdyasth and Kaydth and are 

“writer” caste of the North-Western Provinces. Excepting Khamgaon, they 
found in every taluq of the province, but mostly in Elhchpur, Daryapur 


and Amraoti. 


321. They are Hindu butchers. Since 1881 there has been an increase of 496 

ifwaTiK-*;. a. oa-i persons in this caste. In 1S91 their number was 
KHATIKS : 4,983. 4 , 959 . They are found in every taluq in the province, 

but are most numerous in Amraoti, Ellichpur and Daryapur. Their males exceed 
the females by 197. 


322. The Khatris are diminishing steadily; their total decrease since 1881 

.rr-t/, amouuts to 441 pcrsons, thcIr present number being 

KHATRIS: 1,574. 1,574 as against 1,710 in 1891 and 2,015 in 1881. 

Being immigrants, their female proportion is very small, scarcely exceeding 75 to 
every 100 males. Amraoti taluq seems to be their favomite abode, where as 
many as 475 Khatris were found on the Census night. They number 100 and 
upwards in the Akola, Daryapur, Mehkar, Ellichpiu* and Balapur taluqs. 

323. The Kolhdtis, who are one of the wandering tribes, have increased from 

1 -iot; 1 j 248 to 1,325 dming the decade. In 1881 they 
KOLHATIS . 1,325. numbered i,301 sti’ong. Excepting Mangrul, Pusad 
and Melghat, they are found in every taluq, their largest number (234) being in 
Malkapur. They dance on ropes and perform other acrobatic feats. Their women, 
are generally prostitutes. 


KOLIS: 28,038. 


324. The Kolis, who were once soldiers and guardians of the Berar hill 

-passes, now number 28,038 as against 32,628 in 1891, 
and show a decrease of more than 14 per cent, during 

the decade. In 1881 there were 30,398 Kolis in Berar. They are found in every 
district of Berar ; nearly one-third of then* entire population is in the Akola 
district. They are also numerous in the Malkapur and Amraoti taluqs. They were 
formerly fishermen and boatmen but have now taken to agiiculture. 

325. These are traders from Telangana and number 5,570, wliicb is more than 

double the number returned by this caste in 1891, 
but this abnormal increase is not real, as it is probable 

that in 1891 many of the Komtis returned themselves as Wanis, as they are 
generally called Komti_ Baniyas. In 1881 they numbered '5,430. Wun seems to 
be their, favourite district, as more than seven-elevenths of their number were found 
in that district alone. 


KOMTIS: 5,570. 
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KOSHTIS 12,993. 


Chap. X 326 TlioKons, irliO arcimmr'>rantsfromXor{hernIntli'X,8hon^aa increase of 
Para. 326. icodic. figi nearly 5<J per cent dunng the decade. In 1^1 tlieir 

* ' total populition vras as low as GS Thej Laie thus 

gamed 623 persons •'ince 188 1 ^lorc tlian half of their number has been returned 
m tho Amraoti distncL They arc found in ererj talu(^ but pnncipaU) in Amraoti 
(18C), Ahola (88) and Ellichpur (S3) Their usual occupation is said'to be that of 
wearaig, but m this provinco tlicj arc employed as mcuial sen’ants. 

327 The Hrndu Korkus, as distinguished from the Animistic JCorku'’, show a 
irnDiriie i utA lai^ increase ofncarlj 1,200 per=>on3 «mco 1891, when 
' * ‘ they numbered 379 vgam^t mi m 1S81 This incrcaso 

IS very probablj duo to some of tho Animistic Korkus being now returned as 
Hindus They are numerous m tho EUicbpur (93.1), iU,ot (27S), Jforsi (lid) 
and Daryapur (109) taluqs, wlulo none was found m tho Basim district 

323 Tlie Ko htis showadccrca«oofmorolhanlO and 12 per cent when com- 
pared With the previous censuses of 1891 and 1881 rc- 
spccliTclj TLc) are the largc-t of iho \vea\ mg ccutcs. 
Cotton Dhotars arc worcn by them ITicy are found m all talu'js, but mostly m 
llorsi (2,133) and ElUebpur (1,729) 

320 The Kumbhirs, uho are potters and bnck and Ule makers, hai c al«o dc* 
r..- crcascdniorethan 10pcrccnt.dunngtho<Icc.adc lliC}, 

KUMQHARS 20,109 honc%cr, show an ill igniCcant incrca«o of Oliicrvins 
when compared mth 1831 Thci arc met mtii mcicrj laluq, and aw most 
numerous m .kmraoti (l,ol9)aQdChaodur(l,907) 

330 iUthougUtho Kunbis, who arc thcclucf agncuItunsU of Benr, ha^olost 

^ai uioro than C pcf ccut or 13,350 persons durmg tho 

KUNBIS 791,009, decade, sUU tlicy m untam tho nuk of being numcn* 
call^ by far tho largest and most important casto m Berar, as out of c\ cry 100 per- 
sonsJSat least arc Kuolia. In 1891 and 18S1 Uic) numbered 83 1,119 and 831,513 
rc*pcctiicly fho largo decrease noir obacned among them is c}ucil;i attributed to tho 
tno recent tammes, nhich placed ha>oc especial)) among these Lunist, simplo and 
harmless persons of this community, who, oumg to their honest pnde, did not tako 
auaantage of enlisting (hcmsclvcsas relief aiurkcrs, until their last penny after sill- 
mg tlieir ornaments and utensils nas cihaustcd Many of them were, howocr, 
relici»l by the Gov emmeut grants m Uio shape of faluri ahanccs, ycta largo 
number of them vras so ignoraut as not to tako advantage of tho Mmc Iho bumjer 
crons of the year 1900, honever, unproved their cunditiou materially Iho dmixaso 
ID their number is also duo to somo extent to tho fact that many Kunbis havo now 
returned thcms.lvcs as Marathos Besides agncuUuro they aro eng^ood in a 
randy of pursuits. A very largo number of tlicm is cmployctl as iVtcls and 
Jaghas Barring Iho Mtlj,hat, they aro found in lar^o numbers in every talufj 
They however, muster Very strong m Malkapur (t>2,b91), Basim (53,312) ami 

Chithh (CJ.OoO) 

331 Tho Ldds, who number 7 >-1, aro decreasing stcvlily They aliovr a *Ic. 

» cr«.ascof0l7,ascoxni»arcd with lb91, nlitn also they 

LAOS. 754. bhoned n dw,rtaso of 1,1 19 iK.n»ons uvirthuso 

enuiiiLraleil m IbSl Tlicy were mostly enumerated lu tho Bulaaiu district. 

332 Tlio KnjjluJs or llaybads liavoabjdcenavcd abnoniiallv In 1S91 anl 
laiiuftns cn« l&dl Uicir nuttiUri Hcfo IjTulaii 1 KH2I n jjxxlivcJy, 
LAJJHAOS . SQi. Thus tho dccnasi-dunng the last devadteoURS to l.lbd 

prrsooj irmorv than b7 j>cr cent. Tbudunxsc, by»tur,j*«ut mUnly nal, as 
ruany of Uio lindu LaJjbaiis lavo on lK.s occa/ion ntunini tKirnli..,! »m 
A ai*TJ4Uf, in i‘ovr»iur'uu uf nb.^ Iho Laiybads i>f tbo UlUr n I „iun I avoir vrrXKd 
by y./!. Hio Uin iu L 2 ijj!ia.U aro uvostly IjcaUd m the filchiur, iijni aad 
Lbaa inr |a}..ix Xtey cla.ui a llsypat ongia, ami Ow-erl that ikc.r nauo is a 
c-w.-r-j aj3 of lUjWiia. 
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333, The Lodliis, who are immigrants from the North-Western, and Central 
innuie. ooqo Proviiicos, luivo increased appreciably (hiring the two 

LODHiS: 2,288. docadcs ; in 1891 and 1881 their entire population 
being 1,915 and 1,773 respectively. E-veepting IMchkar, they arc found in every 
taluq, but are most numerous in the Amraoti (521), Ellichpur (-189) and Chaudur 
(3-ii) talinis. 

331. The Lohars show a decrease of 606 persons or more than 3 per cent. 
1 rtUAD 1 C oQo during the last decade, but show a net increase of 1,400 
LOHAR tCHATlS): 15,283. persons when compared with 1881. 3'lioy are scattered 

all over the province and are strongest in the Chandur (1,587), Wun (1,207) and 
Yeotmal (1,108) lalinis. 

335. The Loiuiris, bettor known as “Mit Lonaris,” wlio wore salt manufac- 

- ^ turers, have decreased more than 10 per cent, during 

L NARIS : 913. the decade, but show an increase of 25 over the figures 

of ISSl. Many of them are now agriculturists, while the rest burn oliarcoal and lime- 
stone and prepare lime. Hundred Lonaris and upwards were enumerated in the 
Akot, Balapur, .lalgaon and Ellichpur taliu^s, while none in the Basim district. 

336. The iMadgis or ^fadhigos, are one of the leather working castes, and show 

Mnnri<i . o oai failing otV of 383 in their munber during the decade, 

MADGIS : 2,287. They are immigrants from Telangana, and with the 

e.Toeption of only two individuals in Daryapur, all of them havb settled in tlio four 
talu(i3 of the Wim district, but especially in Kclapur (1,334) and Wun (801). 

337. The Mahurs or Dheds, who are considered as one of the low castes, form 

MAu'oe TCAQOQ .second largest caste in Berar. They have decreased 

MAHARS : 350,929. Qgij persons or a little move than one per 

cent, during the decade. In 1891 aind 1881 they numbered 354,907 and 307,994 
respectively. The comparatively small decrease in their population is mainly duo 
to their having taken (nil advantage of the relief works during the recent famines, 
when ' the JIahars represented nearly half of the total number on relief works.’ 
They are found in large numbers in every talucp but are most numerous in the 
Chandur (31,299) aiul Amraoti (28,365) taluqs. They arc mostly employed as 
village servants, watchmen, field labourers and menials. 

338. The Mails, who are called Marais in the Wun district, have decreased by 
Mflire. lao cot 9,961 or nearly 5 per cent, during the decade; but 
MALis ; 192,527. compared' with 1881, the decrease comes to only 3,454. 

They are generally agriculturists and resemble the Kunbis in social characteristics. 
Numerically theMiilisaro the thii-d most important caste in Berar; first and second 
being the Kunbis and iMahars respectively. They occur in every taluq of the pro- 
vince, but especially the fertile ones of Morsi, (20,268), Chandur (17,220) and 
Ellichpur (16,287). 

339. The Mauds, who are immigrants from the Central Provinces show an 

M ' w ' . exceptionally high rate of increase (255 percent.) since 

MANAS : 770. 1891, when they numbered only 217, and prior to which 

date they were' unknown in Berar. They are strongest in the jMorsi (311), Kclapur 
(274) and Wun (118) taluqs ; Yeotmal, Chandur, Ellichpur and Akola being the 
only other taluqs in which they are found in small numbers. • 

340. The Manbhuos, who are religious mendicants and sectaries, are decreasing 

^ steadily since 1881, when they numljBrcd 4, 111 against 

MANBHAOS: 2,566. 3,559 ^ igQl. “TheMdnbhaos as a caste number 

less than the Mdnbhaos as a sect, in other words, people of other castes admit hold- 
ing Maubhaos tenets without thereby relinquishing their original caste." Excepting 
Wun and Melghat, the Mdnbhaos are met with in every taluq, but chiefly in the 
Ellichpur (471) and Morsi (303) taluqs, wherp they are attracted on account of 
their temple at Eitpur, which is on the border of the latter taluq. 


Chap. X. 
Para 340 
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CiSTE, TCI&B A>D CiC£ 


Chip X 
Para. 341. 


341 The ilangs show a {]<xrcasc of 3,033 pcr^ous or nearly G per cent. Unnng 
MAMR*!- 0.0 ti 9 the decade In 1801 and 1881 Ihcir numbers were 

’ ' 5.^.1G0aQ<l 1G.378 rcspcctireh TJicy arc found m 

CTcrytaluq and arc mo^tnumeroua in the Baam (5,423), Darwha (3,140), AkoU 
(3,200), Amraoti (3,005), l&lclikar (3,0G0) and CLandur (3 067) tiluqs They hold 
a \cry low place m social scale and rank only above Bhangis or ilehtars, and have 
a bad repute among the more rc'-pecta We castes and the police iormerly they 
acted as iiangmcn when necessary and occa«ionall} as watchmen They are vilhgo 
musician®, and in some places, like (ho 3fahars, act as\ilIago servants, A\atchmca 
and menials hence botli are snom enemies of each other Another hereditary 
occupation of the caste 13 that of basket and broom making ifany Mdng women 
are cngagcAas midwivcs alao 

342. This caste la sumlar to Mdlia The ilarala arc immigrants from the 
tuiADAiQ 0^1 Central ProwDccs At the hsfc census their number was 

MAHAL 931. Only 110 Thc) hito thus more than doubled Mithm 

the decade. In 1S81 they were not shown separately but were probably included 
ivith the ilalw ilost of them are located in tho Wun (801) and Kclapur (05) 
taluq% while tho rest are scattered tn Moral, Akot, Dary spur and Mangrul 

343 The namo merely designates tho counljy (Mibaroshtja) to which they 
ta^nA-yiie OHcc bclongcd But tlic pcoplo of tho costc claim a 

MARAT i 20,713. Rajput descent, and call thcm»clves Mmtlids or 
Deshmukhs Compared with 1801, (ho MarSthds show an incrc'iso of 7,t>73 pcr‘on3 
or more than 40 per cent , which ina> chiefly bo duo to several Kunbs haiing 
returned thcm^clics as Maratbda. 'iltcy nro found in every taluq, but are most 
numerous in Chandur (3,140), Ycotmal (2,285), AmnoU (2,311) andKhauigaon 
(2,070). 

341 TboMhdliA who aroknown asIVinksKiLdvis or lJ'ijdni«,ore barbers. 

..1 havodcereascdbymorotljaiiOiKrtcnt smcolbOl, 

MHALIS. 33,961 wbeu thoynuniber^35,225agajJ)st23,D17in JbSl. ITiey 

aro leattcrod all over tho proa ince but aro most immcrous m the Chandur (2 >08^ 
Jlalkapur (2,2b7> AmraoU (2,250) and AkoU (2,023) talmja Most of them follow 
the caste occupation, while others aro agncuUunsts. 

315 The Jlunarwdra, who atoTcIugu ogncuJtunsts,ehow on increisoof 1,01C 
„ ^ T*€rbons or rooro than 19 per cent sincolBOl, when they 

MUNABWABS 3,166. nuoibcrcd only 2120 against 3 2J0 m ISSl Tliu 
incrca*o during the decade may not be real, as it is just possible that many of tho 
Munarwdrs luioht La>c l>ecn «honn as Jvuobis m 1691 Their loTfecst numbera are 
found m the Ivclapur (1,010)^ Wun (bOo), Ihisad ( 478) taluqa 

AlO Tho Ndtlis are the followers of “Adhi Xdtii ” which was once a great sect 
natms ‘ I S)o show a large dicrco.'io dunng the ilecaJi, hut it 

’ * would bo uoMfe to ct niparo li tn: Courts, us there was 

some confu on m tliur number m 1891, when 2044 Naths wire cnunuratiA 
-gain*! only 1 147 n 1831 TI>o tislc, thoHoh immtntaUy xtry snull, u found in 
Lxtry tate ( III Akola and Akot they art houtxtr, comparativtly numerous 

Al7 Tlio Otdns arc the fuurdcrs and casters uf UI! metal , they ti ixo s nco 
1891 dccaoi cd by 47.1 or 32 ikt ant flity were 


OTARtS 1,004. 


found In comp iratixtly hir^o nutnlA-rs in tlui Amratdl, 


Malkapur and Daryaj ur txluqs. 

343 Tlicy arcirulaUx tho same as Kcwats & nto 1S91 tlicy haxo nvn from 
83b ti* 997 la ISSl ihi f numlcr was It u 

PAIIAOS. 997. puss b’o Uiat aocuj of tic I’aliali m.ay 1 j»o i w 
return'd tin auclrc* as JwxTaLa H or Ixf^o pn. portiuas arc fwu id w tl o ^luitua- 
pur, Dhcbi ur, .Uiuwuti and ^coUjoI talujs. 

31'! ne'e arc xagraat Wa^k»j iths, aaJ aro fooa 1 n etTrr (aju ^ r/rril 
« . >> Mv'Aal. Tiny aro nu nefwus in tJ o Kchrjr, Itia 
PAKCHA1.5. 3.£3S jsjj ,l,^r)jrc Inm 

1,431 LjAb.'O 
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350. These are one of the menclicarit castes, and are by some considered to he Chap. 
DKM<~ni e . I Qi!La ^ sub-divisioB of the Gopal caste. They beg early in Para. 360. 

PANGULS : 1,948. the morning. Since 1891 they have decreased by 137. 

Their large proportions are found in the Darwha, Mangrul and Basim taluq^s. 


351. 


They are one of the writing castes, and are immigrants from the Konkan. 

They have increased since 1891 by 268. Large 
proportions of this caste are found in the Amraoti, 

EUichpim and Akola taluf[s, 


PARBHUS: 900. 


352. 


The Hindu Pardhans have decreased since 1891 by 1,549 or 41 per cent. 
o 917 decrease is probably due to many of them having 

PARDHANS : 2,217. returned themselves as Animistics. As observed in 

paragraph 124, the percentage of the Pardhans following the Animistic rehgion 
has increased from 70-9 to 84‘6. In 1881 not a single Pardhan was returned under 
the Hindu religion. They are numerous in Kelapm*, Darwha and Wmx taluqs. 


353. 


They are hunters and snarers and are not a settled people. Since 1891 
oAonutc. ^ decreased by 291 or 4 per cent., but 

PARDHis : 6,603. compared with 1881 they show an increase of 769 
persons. They are found in large numbers in the Malkapur, Daryapm*, Amraoti 
and Khamgaon taluqs. 


354. 


They are immigrants from the North-Western Provinces, and are 
generally toddy drawers. Since 1881 they have 
increased by 224, and are numerous in the Amraoti, 
Murtizapur and EUichpur taluqs. 


PASIS: 480. 


355. 


Pathrats are stone workers, and have increased slightly. They occm’ in 
numbers above one hundred in the taluqs of Balapur, 
C hikhli , Jalgaon and Murtizapur. 


PATHRATS: 967. 


356. 


These are silk workers and make silk or cotton ' kardoras, ’ waste bands, 
DATiwies 7 x;o and are found chiefly in the Balapur, Amraoti, Akot 

PATWIS, 762. and EUichpur taluqs. They exhibit an increase of 296 

persons, or 63 per cent., as compared with 1891 ; but in 1881 their number was 
nearly the same as found now. i 

357. A Telugu caste. They are found exclusively in the Wun district, and 

have since 1891 increased by 253 or nearly 17 per cent. 
In 1881 they numbered 1,274. 


PERKIS: (,752. 


358. 


These are the descendants of the old Kshatriya caste. As observed in 

DA iPiiTc . r»(: nai paragraph 263 most of the Rajputs have settled down 

RAJPUTS: 36,083. in Berar as agriculturists. They are numerous in the 

Buldana, Amraoti and Akola districts. Among the taluqs, they muster strong in 
Malkapur, Chandur and Chikhli, where their munbers are 5,169, 3,687 and 3,420 
respectively. Since 1881 they have decreased from 44,549 to 36,083, but compared 
with 1891, they have decreased by 14,833 or 29 per cent., as their number in that 
year was as high as 50,916. The loss is perceptible in every district, but it is most 
marked in the Chikhli, Malkapur, Chandur and Jalgaon taluqs. It is due to, be- 
sides the natural causes, a large number of Marathas and Kunbis having returned 
themselves as Rajputs at the two previous censuses. 


359. 


These are dyers, and their language shows that they are immigrants 
DAwrflDic.inoi/: Gfujarat. They are steadily decreasing since 1881 

' ’ ’ when they numbered 12,471. The taluqs in which they 

are most numerous are Malkapur (1,947), Darwha (1,303) and EUichpur (1,065). 


360. 


The Sagars, who are earthworkers, have increased nearly seven times 
S AGARS • 43 ( number fo^d in 1891, when they were only 63 in 


. ' niimber. In 1881, not a single person of this caste was 

found in Berar. They are mostly found in the Mehkar taluq, where they number 369. 
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Cliap X. 
Para. 361i 


361 The Sdlewdrs, ■whe are immigrants from Southern India, are Telugu 
• Sicuuanc I HA weavers, andshowaninsigiuficantmcrcaseofll persons 
SALEWAHS. 1,114-. o\crthosc retumcil m 1^1 lloro than half of their 

Dumber is found in the Kclapur taluc^ 

362 The Siha are decreasiDgsteadily since 18S1, when they numbered 9,120 

s ALis • 6 62! jcaM latcf thc> showed a falling off of 1,141 per- 

ALS.e,ci . Thej belong to the wca>ing caste, and inauu- 

facturo whito silken cloth. They arc numerous m Iho ClukJiIi (007) and Xlllichpur 
(993) taluqs 

363 Tho Sarodea arc beggars and astrologer^ and show a decrease of more 

eao.^nc-e oo/» than 32 per ccuL OS conipatcd With tho ccnsua ligurcs 

SAROOES.899 of 189L In ISOland ISSl their number being 1,330, 

and 1,160 respectively 159 persons of Uus casto wero found m the Akottaluq 
3(>1. The Simpis (or darzis) arc decreasing steadily Compared with 1S91 
ciMDie. !•» they show a falling off of 1,070 persons or 78pcrccat 

■ In 1881 they were as man) as 16,609 In the J ilgaon, 

Halkapur, Chandur and Akot talui^s their numbers range from 1,495 to 1,0G0 
365 The Sonirs belong to the arbzan castes, of which they are the mo t im* 
oi «»oA portant They rank far above the Kunbia, Compared 
M * /,2S4- vvithUio prcviousccasus, Iho) “how a lossof 2,923 per- 

sons. In 1831 they numbered 27,6-Ji Thc> are now found m every tiluq their 
largest number is however, found m Chandur (2,320), wbdo the «>malle5t in Mclghat 
(10). hlaoy of the Sonera are immigranU from the Kortlicrn India and Kasik. 

3CG TUo Sutira are carpenters and rank higher than tho Lohdrs or black* 
SUTARS • 30 iiA smiths. Somo of them arc indigenous while others have 

* * ^ immigrated from Manvar and tho 23ojiih.iy rrcsiJcnc) 

They show a falling off of inoro than 7 percent, dunns tho decade, m ISOI and 
1881 their number being 32,473 and 30,314 respectively. IbcyarowcU renro* 
sented m every tvlutr except tho 2tcLhat, vrhero only 10 malus nvro found oa 
tho Census night 

^ 307 ThoTakdri3(aIsocaHcdTakankdrs)arco'‘tensibl) repairersofslonohand 

TAKARIS S 725 mills 'cbakLics,' but bavo a lad reputo among tho 

' * pobcc Tl»c> aro said to hav 0 como from Ibjputaua 

Thej show a steady mcrea«Ki sjneo 1832, tho total increment amounfiog to is 
many 0 .S 1,378 souls. In 1691 they numbered 6 414 as against 1,317 in 1831 
Wth tho exception cf Wun and Mclghat, thej aro found in every talu], and aro 
most numerous in Akot (1,030) Akola(955), AmraoU (u20) and Daryapur (671). 
303 Tho Tdmbatkars show only u small increment of 04 i>crsons during tho 
TaMoa-rj^-aott cea docado, but a £»lhng off of 183 uhea compared vrith 
* 1S31 Tlicv are coj>]>crauutha by tr^c, and aro cluclly 

found m tho ekmraoti (120) and AkoU (109) talu is. 

309. The TdmboUs aro betel leaf sellers and are increasing steadily In 1591 

TAMDOLIS 1,054. S?** aoJ CJ? 

* Their favyunto lalu»| is PusaJ, as it contains nearly 

balfoftlieir total popnlation AmraoU and Uhclnur aro the only two other 
talufis, each of whica contains mow Uun 100 TimbouA 

370 Tho Tchs, who aro od prciscrs, form one of tho largest castes m tho rf«>. 
TCLiS 76 536 vrjnoo, tho Kunb;^ ^lah^rs and ^lilis aluco outnumLcr- 

' * Jiu; iLcm. Tlwy have ii>4lt/>33 pcrsonsornearly 7 jKf 

decade. Tlicy outuljerLd t>2,tA.9 and 75,65^ rcjijHxUvcty in l‘>91 
*fd 1*^^ They aw fyund ;n iwjj lain and aro most numcryus in tho Chandur 
fU,3i4V Amr^U (7/.61), kcotmal (ug^t), and Darwla (6,223) uluia Their 
hcndiUry traxio Lav leg leva much aflixied by the introduction cf cheap talk ml 
and also ly the oil milii Morked by ttcam poncr, most cf Iho Tchs hj»o 
tow Ukca to agnctilluru. 
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371. The Thakurs show a falling off of 767 persons since 1891, when they num- chap. X. 

Tu AiTfiDc . /L -j-jo bered 5,099 against 5,054 in 1881. They rank with the Para- 378. 

THAnURS . 4,33 . Bhats, though they claim a Rajput descent. Most of 

them are agriculturists, while the rest are semi-religious beggars. Although 
numerically small, they are scattered all over the province, but are most numerous 
in the Darwha (453), Malkapur (449) and Akola (438) taluqs. 

372. 


TIRMALES : 555. 


The Tirmales numbered 449 in this province in 1891, and have now 
added 106 more ; in 1881 their total population was 494. 
They are confined to a few taluqs only, and are com- 
paratively numerous in Darwha (259) and Murtizapur (123). 

373, These are children of Brahman fathers and mothers of lower caste and 
Q their descendants. The Vidurs are almost, if not quite, 
VIDURS : 8,667. Krishnapakshis. They rank below the Gm’aos. They 

affect every taluq, but are most numerous in the Chandur, Morsi and Amraoti 
taluqs. They show a steady decrease since 1881, their number in 1891 and 1881 
being 10,691 and 11,747 respectively, 

374 The Waddars have also decreased considerably and show a net falling off 

of 2,659 persons during the two decades. In 1891 and 
WADDARS: 4,937* 1881, they numbered 6,116 and 7,596 respectively. 

They are immigrants from Southern India and are earth-workers, and as such they 
are constantly moving about in search of work. Excepting Melghat and Mangrul, 
they occur in every taluq, but especially in the southern taluqs of Darwha (742), 
Pusad (583) and Kelapur (579). 

375. The Wanis show a falling off of 9,160, as compared with the census 

* (in figures of 1891, Their number m 1881 was 50,192. 

WANIS ; 41,110. They are chiefly of foreign origin and immigrants from 

Marwar, Gujrat and Canara, They occur in every taluq, but mostly in the Amraoti 
(4,147), Basim (3,355),Ghikhli (2,953) and Khamgaon (2,665) taluqs, while their least 
number is found in the Melghat taluq (44). Most of the Wanis, or Banias as they 
are sometimes called, are traders, money-lenders, shroffs and grocers, &c. A large 
number of them are also agriculturists. ^ 

376. These appear to be the descendants of Banjaras, who have settled in vil- 

lAfflM I ADiQ . 07 ana nomadic existence. They, however, 

w AN J AKib . A acknowledge their descent from the Banjaras, but 

claim a Maratha origin. They show a decrease of 3,994 persons since 189 1, but when 
compared with 1881 they have increased slightly. They are met with in every 
taluq, but largely in Mehkar (8,643) and Basim (5,584). Mostly they are agricul- 
turists. They resemble Kunbisin almost every point, and as such nearly rank with 
them in social scale. 

377- This is a Telugu agricultural caste, though represented by small body. 

vci AMA Cl MA. OIK They atc immigrants from the Hyderabad State, and 
YELAlVlAORELlviA:3l . ^ large decrease of 180 persons since 1891, when 

they numbered 495 against 295 in 1881. The Yelamas are wholly confined to the 
four taluqs of Kelapur, Wun, Pusad and Darwha. 


Sikh Castes. 

i 

378. Of the 19 castes which follow the Sikh religion, the Banjaris are pro- 
ibA'NJaris - 578 nfinent for their large number. The representatives of 

MNjMKi . 3/0. any of the remaining castes do not exceed even 200 

(seepara.'109). The Sikh Banjaris were not separately shown at either of the two 
previous censuses. Their majority are located in the Mangrul taluq (536), while 
the rest are found in the Melghat (30) and Pusad (12) .taluqs. 
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CiSt^ HUBS sacs. 


Chip X. 
Para. 379 


Jain Castes. 

J70 Of the castca which follow tlic Jnin rtbgion, 010 persons lia\o ixtumcU 
• A. .ince.iLM-rci nir. thcmsclncs OS belonsiDg to llio Jam cosfc Ihou^Iisuch 
JAlNSdND INIT 9 . caistc was not «hoiyn at anj of tho previous censuses 
Thej arc found m 17 taluqs but thej number o\ era hundred m each of the four 
taluqs of the AmraoU district onlj 


.3S0 

SIMPIS 


The Jam Smipi3ha\oloatmorothan 12 per cent during the decade, their 
number in 1S91 being 2,G26 The) were not '^howu as 
a scjiarate caste m IbSl The) arc darns or tailors by 
occupation Barring "Morci W in and Ivelapur the) arc met mlh m ci cry taluq, 
but arc found m comparotncl) large numbers mClnkhh (414) ilalkapur (dbl) md 
Pusad (314) 

381 The Jam Waois, who had “liown large increase mlS91, haio further 
lAi-inc fyi rto-» gamed b) 1 7J3orncarly 13 pcrcentdunngthodccale 

WA MIS 14,983, numbers were 13>0 and G 320 

re=pcctncl) Tho present mcrcaso is howcicr due to a pircat extent to tho inclusion 
of l013L&dsand some other minor sub^istes such as Gujarathis, I mgdets Ac In 
1831 the Ldds were shown under dms, whdo in 1891 tho Jam and Hindu Ld Is 
wero shown as separate castes though at page CVXVJll of that jears Rtport the 
narao Ldd is mentioned as ono of tho sub divisions of tho i\anl ca-vto On tho 
present occasion some of tho Jam Lads returned their caste as ‘ \\ am (Li 1) * while 
tho rest returned it as Lid Bagarwdl,’ ‘ Dendu Ldd ‘ Ldd SoiUwdl/ ‘Ld I Benoro,’ 
Ac As the latter names are evidently those of tlio sub>di\isioD3 of tho am ca«tC| 
all tho Jam Ldds hate now bees toeluded m the 11 anis and not tnited as a scji.) 
rato caste Tho Jam IVdnis are found m ever) talur] but aro most numerous m 
Basim(l710) Murtizapur (1,5-0) Chanlur and Mehkar (1 ICG each), Amraoti 
(1 135) and JIalkapur (i OU) aumosC all of them arc traders 


Parsis. 

352 These have already been noticed, iiJe paragraph 113, chapter 111 

PARSIS 530 


Musalman Tribes or Castes. 

3S3 Tho Musalman Bhils aro ono of tl 0 forest tnbes Tho) hadgamcilTl j>cr 
cent in 1S9] 1 uthavo lost marly OG |>cr cent oftltir 
BHILS 659 po| ulation dunn^ tho decade, their iiumlii.r Itcing 

1 923 and 1 125 in 1891 and 1831 rc^jwtUvth lor reasons t,ivcn m laragniu 
124 the entire decrease hencier docs not ap|)ear to bo real Jho llu ajuian 
Bhils aro contiiicd to four laluris oniv,M , Mvl.jhat, Jalgaon, ilalka^ur and 
Chilhh , but are |arlicubrl) 8truD„ m Ibo lirst two 

33L Tho Bohans or Bobris aro traders an I arc immigrants from the Mistcm 
nnLi>Di« ABA l’re»iJ«.ncv aul coa.'>cqucntly Ihiir ftmalo j rojHjrliou, 
OOHARiS 494 asnttbo previous census is very low Tltv show a 
small increase of 3 ]H.r cent, dunm; tho last d'cu! In IbOl and lb-*’! liny 
nuiulxml 17 ) and 202 re«iHXtivil) Ihvy ary found m 15 talu js, Uiog slrvngul 
in VuiraoU (1 1 >) and Ikulsfilf) 

355 Tl 0 lakirs luvo drereaKd b) 5G35 during tl o decade Tliey are ii t 
rcl giios mindicints but C<...rars aniosm lof lien 


FAKIRS l,55S 


» al 1» Lxl cd, the hmuniUoa m tl t if nuudvr w mt 


a matter f r regret In l‘^laa<liMl Uny numLcre-J7 l,A)aril » t'vJ rrAj-xtorly 
ile Urge decrcajk., h wcfcr, ajjican t<> be jwrtty dao to many of the « l,aTi"g 

rvtureixl them** Uu as lUthia* jr ‘'Ukl * Ac, Thvy arc foa-J m 18 UU l», b»t 
Urgcly m Akot, liJbch^ ur and «r 
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eight 


386. The Musalman Gaolis show a falling off of 272 persons since 1891, when 

they numhered 815. Only seven Mahomedan Gaolis 
GAOLIS : 54 . enumerated in 1881. They are now found in 

taluqs, hut principally in Akola, Basim and Chikhli. 


387. The Moghals have lost 350 people since 1891, hut compared with 1881, 

Mo/'Uiii c ■ A nnv gained 1,299 persons in their trihe. They 

MOGHALS- 4,087. scattered all over the province, hut are most 

numerous in the Malkapur (402), Ellichpur (392), Amraoti (370) and Murtizapur 
(363) taluqs. 

388. 


The number of persons, who returned themselves only as Musalmans, 
without giving the name of the trihe to which they 
.musalmans (INDE FI- belonged, has risen hy only 144 since 1891, when they 

numhered 1,992 as against 7,715 in 1381. 


NlTE); 2,(36. 


389. The Pathans, who form the second largest Musalman trihe in Berar, are 

Cl coy. increasing steadily ; in 1891 and 1881 their population 
PATHANS : 51,534. was 48,393 and 37,633 respectively. They are met 
with in each and every taluq, but largely in Ellichpur (4,942), Amraoti (4,453), 
Malkapur (4,352) and Akola (4,226). 

390. ‘ The Pinjaris, who had gained 628 per cent in 1893, have lost more than 


PINJARIS, 375. 


65 per cent, during the decade, -their number being 
1,085 and 149 in 1891 and 1881 respectively. They 
are cotton ginners and carders, ,and are found in 14 taluqs, their largest number 
being in the Ellichpur and Wim taluqs, where 64 Pinjaris were enumerated in 
each. 

391. The Shekhs are numerically by far the most important among the . 
cucu'UQ. r-an coo Mahomedan tribes in Berar, as they form more than ' 
: i8u,583. 61 per Cent, of the total Musalman population. Their 

present number compares favom’ably with either of the last two censuses of 1891 
and 1881, when they numbered 124,232 and 126,178 respectively. The increase 


of 6,361 persons 
number of Hindus 


among 


them during the decade is partly due to a large 


of low castes having embraced Islamism 


during the recent 

famines ; such converts style themselves as “ Shekhs ”. The Shekhs are found in 
large nximbers in every taluq, but are most numerous in Amraoti (11,999) and 
Elhchpur (11,415). 

392. The Syeds, who occupy the first-position in Musalman society in conse- 
evpnc.incQ'j quence- of being the lineal descendants of their 

SYEDS . 18,592. Prophet’s daughter and Ali, have been more than 

doubled during the two decades, their number in 1891 being 15,107 against 9,135 
in 1881. They are found in every taluq, but specially in .Amraoti and Ellichpur, 
where their number exceeds 1,500 iu each. 


Christian Races. 

393. These have already been noticed in paragraphs 118 and’ 119, chapter- 


EUROPEANS (326). 
EURASIANS (301). 
NATIVE CHRISTIANS 
(1,619). 


HI. 


Animistic Tribes. 

394. The A nim istic Bldls show an abnormal increase of 2,492 persons, ormpre 

BHILS ■ 3 275 - decade, but for reasons 

‘ ’ * given in para. 124 the entire increase does not appear 

to be real. Kelapur is tho favourite taluq of the Animistic Bhils, as more than 
one-third of their whole population was enumerated in that taluq alone. They are 
also found in fairly large numbers in Pusad, Darwha and Jalgaon. 
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39o. The Animistic Gonda show a falUnij off of 3^60 persons smcc 1801, when 
rnMne sb *;Qa they numbered 71,869 against 64 817 in iSSl The 

UUNU& C 0 ,auj. decrease 13 duo to omigration and famine. Theyaro 

numerically tho hrgcat Animistic Inbe, and arc found m OTcrj t^uq, but are mo«t 
numerous in all tho four taluqs of tho Wun district and also in Cliaiidur anJ 
Morsi taluqs. The Gond fcmalca outnumber their males by l,3ol 

390 Tho Kolama liaro lost 9G0 persons during tho decade but gamed, 3,337* 
wTAi a'ue le enn whon compiTcd mill ISSl Thcir total populition m 

KOL«MS 15,500. ISDI and 1831 iras IS 400 and IS.lSS niiraliiclj 

They arc gencrallj considered to bo a branch of tho Gond tnbo, although diffuring 
from the latter m their religious belief Liko Gouds, most of the Kolims (15,2bG) arc 
found m tho taluqs of the "NVun district Among this tnbo al*o the proportion of 
the females is higher than that of tho males. 

397 Tho Animisbc Korkus liavo decreased by 8 212 or nearly 24 jicr cent 
ifiiDVMc Bon since 1S91, when they showed an iiicn-aso of nearly 
K,ORKU5 2 ,3 o. 22 per cent as compared inth tho census figures 
of 1831 The decrease is duo jiarlly to cmignitiou and fanuno and partly to 
some of the Korkus haring returned litoduism as their religion (itif^para 3d7). 
Next to tho Goads, tho Ivorkus arc tho largest Aninustio tnbo m Berar Tho 
SIcIghat taluq is their home, where more than 84 per cent of their total population 
IS found They aro also found m ten other taluqs but principally in IfciUcbpur 
(2,333), Morsi (GS6), Akot (307) and Amiaoti (300). Only ono ICorku was enume* 
rated in tho Basim district, whito nono m Culdaua 

393. Tho Animtstio Labhims number 304. In 1891 not a singb lAbhiai 
. ADUiiuie •»«,» was returned under this rcbgion, though 297 wero 

LABHANis. 304. enumerated in 1881 ^Vs many as 287 AnmusUe 

Labhdnii aro now found in tho Kelapur taluq aloao 

399 Tlio^inimisUc Iia^ha(I<v who aro 'mostly boners of wood on tho fnngca 
of tho Satpura hills,’ have gamed by 8uU jicnons dur» 
LAJJHADS 953. mg tho dcc.ado,a3 tbcir toUl ivopulatioii ill 1601 did flot 


exceed 07 Ibis comparatively largo increase may bo duo to the wrong mcluvon 
in ISOl of soma of tholLodu fajjliads, who have lost heavily during tlio dcca<lo. 
3110 Anumstic L.tjjhads laigcly aUoct tlm Mor»i (oCl) and Idlichpur (218) taluqs« 
340 Tlio ^lh41s, iiho BOW number 3,012, aro dccrtasing steadily In 1891 
Miudt Q OH numbered 2,201 against 2 tSd in 1831 3Ioro 

NIHALS J,9J|, than 05 per cent of their present numbtr u located 
m tho Mclghat taluq 

All TliesoJiavo increased «idco 1691 from 9,170 to 121C5 The incnaso is 


... luamly duo to many of tho Hindu Pardhins havang now 

PAROHANS, 12,165. rttumed UinnscheJ as following tho Aniinwljcnb^on 
Compared with, IMJ, they have mcnoaedby 1,137 “Ongmallylhoy wtroaGoad 
division and they aro ui.-«cnbcdas tho IicrcdiUry piusU of iho tnw, but of verv 
low siH-ial status” Ibry are numerous in tho talu of Ktbpur, ua, ^cotmai, 

Parwha and Chandur 
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Tablo showing internal structure of some igpicai castes. 


Caste 

Sub-castes (Endogainous.) 

inline?. 

GoliiiL 
Jluidpe, 

Khare, 

Kumbhurdtm. 

Kiinain, 

Lingdit. 

Pdnbdri. 

Pardahi. 

Silili. 

Siripanthi. 

Surase. 

Surgaieanshi. 


BAEI. 

Sections “ buls ” (Exogamous.) 

Ambndkir. 

Aswfir. 

Aw/inkar. 

Bhngat. 

Bhflakar. 

Bhiiwe. 

Bbonde. 

Bodkhe. 

Boriid. 

CbiJnde. 

DiibbAdo. 

DAradhar. 

Biitir. 

Dbago. 

Bharme. 

Dudhe. 

Gujar. 

Hage. 

Haiu. 

ICapale. 

Katare. 

KedAr, 

Khandkar. 

Lodhe. 

Mdkode. 

Misaie. 

Kite. 

Neraede. 

Patil. 

Pfiyagnn. 

Bandhe. 

Edufc, 

JtikhAte, 

SAtigal. 

Sindakade. 

Sontake. 

Sune. 

Tade. 

ThorAt. 

UtnbarkSr. 

WAlke. 
and others. 

-MALI. 
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Aiarmdse. 

AdAni. 

At. 

AdbAn. 

Bdnkar. 

Akadte. 

Bardvjd. 

BfihAdure. 

Bhandekar. 

BAhAttare. 

Bhuriyd. 

BAle. 

DanktaahaBra. 

Bansod. 

Fat. 

Belsure. 

Fvdmdli. 

Bhadange. 

Gangotre. 

Bhagat. 

Gdse. 

BbalerAo. 

Gdsi Kadu. 

Borde. 

Ohdsi Mali. 

Borkhade. 

Oujrdlhi. 

Chapase. 

Edlde. 

Charjan, 

Edrdiyd. 

DAngre, 

Hindustdni. 

Dhok. 
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Cbap. X> 
Table. 


Caste~3iIAliI— fwwZi ) 


Sotxastes (Endogamoas ) 


SecUoos “ bnls ** (Ezogimooi.) 


Jah. 

G&idhar 

Javxbxu 

Gasgane 

Jtn ilalu 

Ghode 

Kachaxta. 

Iladole 

Eachht. 

llijose 

Ktuhi ilalu 

Uame 

KalvanL 

Ichole. 

Sanadu 

lagla 

Eancgt. 

Jihandhar 

Eai 

Jakbade. 

KaU 

Jofigbare 

Salt 

KAlbdode 

Eedan 

Kile 

Ehupale 

Eod 

KbAjOse. 

KhStod 

Eon 

Lokbaode. 

Eatare. 

Lote 

Lad 

MacbcTdr 

Lonart. 

MAla 

itancadi 

Mebere. 

ilatya. 

Natbe 

iluMn Halt 

Zavala 

Harax 

Tachkaie 

I’ahad 

Pbiua 

Pardtthu 

Tile 

UajpuL 

BauHali 

ToaUr 

T^kbssde 

Sigar Haiu 

Itobi 

SxTTxort. 

SadApbaL 

Tdangt. 

Safigale 

TxmaU. 

SarUpe. 

Fan J/ait and clhtr$ 

SoDtakF 

Ta»)e 

Taakare. 

Tawlar 

TIjade 

\\aDkbrde 

7Ade 


Zazdp 
asa otbfn. 


Ca<t^£ASAB« 


Alarmate- 

D<$hatlA. 

SKrio^t 

Tagar and c*htTi 


KalbAle 
Hisgaiir* 
Ban^UbaU. 
TAkpire. 
azui clLert. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Chap. XL 
Para. 402. 


OCCUPATIO N. 


(TABLES XV AND XVA). 

402, Wc now turn to consider the diflerent occupations in which the 
T_. Q., people arc engaged, or rather the means upon which 

^ _ ’ their livelihood depends. The subject is important 

from an administrative point of view, inasmuch as the statistics show how 
many persons are productively cmplo^'cd and how many are not so. The 
ligures also throw some light on the resources and ca 2 )abilitios of the people, by 
e.xhibiting the ditrerent subsidiary occu2>atiou3 they can fall back upon, in case 
they are deiu'ivedof their jn'incijjal one. 

403. Full statistics regarding the subject of occu^sations will be found in 

I and II, uud XVA. With some 
*' slight modifications the classification of occu 2 >ations 

ado 2 )ted at the previous census has been now j^rescribed by the Census Com- 
missioner for India. All the main occupations arc divided into 8 Classes, 
and these Classes arc again sub-divided into 24 Orders and 79 Sub-orders thus : — 

CLASS. OllOL'lI. SOU-OUDEH. 

f !• Oivil Servica of tho State. 

I. administiution ... i 2 - Bervico of Local aud Munioipal Bodies- 
I 3. Villaso Service. 

A. GOVEn.S.UE.NX ...J f 4. Army. 

I 6* Navy and Marino* 

/ 6- OivilOfflccra. 

Sr.iTEs. I 7 . Military Officers. 

IV. PuovistoK ANn/8. Stock breeding and dealing. 

Oabe OB' Animals. 1 0. Training aud Oare of Animals. 

B. PaSTORB -^ND no. Landholders and Tenants. 

AGRlCULTUUi.. j Agricultural Labour- 

V. AocicuLrOEB — ii2. Growth of Special frodnots. 

1.13. Agricultural Training and Supervision, and Forests. 

f VI, rEBsnNAL, Housn- 14 - Porsoual and Domestio Sorvioes- 

C. PEUSON.AIi SER-1 ’ hold a .v d Sani- 15. Hon-Somestio Entertainment. 

VICES. I TAUv: SpBVjcna. [jg Sanitation. 

17. Animal Food. 

"'“•^sTsIuS. '""" is. Vegetable Food. 

1 10. Drinks, Condiments and Stimulants- 

VIII. Liqut, PiBiNQ AND J^O- Wghtlag. 

PoiiAQu. 2^1- Fuel and Forage. 

{ 22- Building Materials. 

23. Artificers in Building. 

P PBEFABATION 124. Sailway and Tramway Plant. 

' tr MaSI 25. oaus, oarages, etc 

SUBSTaaVCES, 126. Ships and Boats- 

127- Paper. 

28- Books and Prints. 

29. Watches, Olooks and Soiontifio Instruments- 
JCI. SupPLEME NT A It X J gg_ 'Oarving and Engraving- 
■ KEQtnitsMEMs. Toys and Cariosities. 

32. Music and Musical Instruments. 

133. Bangles, Beoklaoes, Beads, Sacred Threads, etc. 


I. administiution 


II. Depenci:, 

HI. Seiivioi! op N.itivr 
AND 1'' O U E I O N 
Sr.lTES. 

IV. Provision a n n j 
Uaue op Animals, 1 


B. PaSTURB and 
AGBICULTUUE.I 


C, PERSON.\Ii SEB-j 
VICES. j 


V. AOEICULTOBB 


VI, PEUSniiAL, House- 

HOLD AND dANl- 
TAUY fijiHVICEa. 


p. PBEPABATION 
■ iUD BUPPLVj 

OP siatebiaL) 
substances. 


VII. Food, Dbisk and 
Stimulants. 


VIII. Liout, Pibinq and 

POUAQB. 


IX, Buildings 

S, Vehicles and Ves- 
sels, 


JCI. Supplement a it x 
• Eequikemenis. 
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Chap XI 
Para. 401. 


pbepabaiiot 
and slpplt. 

OP MkTKBtAL 
si^BsrA^cu- 
{COItcU) 


XI SrPPLKMBSXAIt 
llEQCIKMIBSXa — 

(ceiuiJ) 


I>f J>Arcs.Crii4 Dies. 


xvn LBiiota 


XTUI COBUEBCB 


S. COUU&RCE 

a>o siuiuaE 


r PBorcsaio'^d 


C'«XtLLCO LA 
tUtB. '«Ol 
aOKlCVLTLK 


iXSIIl t^orriaiTB ash 
ItascimauOC- 
I ctrAiiAi*. 


Scb-Obbeb. 

rnraitSTe. 

Harua. 

Tools Asd UscluEerf 
Anu amsoUijoO. 

WeolAsdFu 

Silt 

Oottoo. 

Jnte, Eesr, Flax, Coir, etc- 
Enti. 

Gold, BHier tad ftecoat Stoees 
Bnsi, Copper Bad Bell UrUl 
Tin, Zinc, Osicksilrer sedLead. 

Iron and Steel 
CUaand C&i&<«aic 
Eutlien and btonevars* 

Voed and Bamboos. 

Canexork, UatUn^ andl^aret, eto- 
Oom, Wax, BnJi and similar FottiS prod.eo. 
Dts^ Djes, Figments, etc* 
leatier, Ben aad Bones, etc. 
ilosrpsed Seofinties. 

Oenenl Uerdaadjs. 

Pealiog BCipeuCed 
Uiddleoen, Broken and igen jk 
Bajivap 

Bead 

Water 

Ue>tagea 

Storage and Wsi^Ln; 
i* gioa 
Edncation. 
lileretu» 

Lav 

Urdince. 

Fcgiceercg and Sorrep 
BetnnJ Scitsc^ 

Fictora] irt, ScBlptan. etc. 

Msa.e, leUng and Da_u.g 
Sport. 

Ounea aad BskiULons. 

Banlro/k, tt* 

General Ubo..r 

Indti-tlfc 

IhanpnoUs- 


MCa>8 or 81.B. 
'IBTOCt. IH 
Dl:r8'(oK^T] 
OF UtbkIA 
TIOS 


Fiopettp and Alsa 
Al lU FokwS CU.*;^ 


n 1 ! 79 SulMinkrs aro further suImIiauIlJ into C-*6 Gr«>up\ uluch arc •thoou 
m JtUil in Tal lo W , I'arl L--I*rovincwl hear) oceui^Uyn raturuaJ hw ulUti 
ui ^Ur yiiv or other of Ihaje grouju. 


lUI A <lou‘lcJ improACiiicitMtar lire pnxt.’Jm^ ccnioscs haj Uxn tu.icn 

colKaUn^ tho liifunnalion rt^nriiin^S the tuljtel On 
layte«=«at e»»f ti* pr*<s4 tn.e«.ot occ\sioti, i rAjuraUr olUHin was intrM 

Ui «a-»as<s. due-c^I m tho tel ttlulw f t ltd nlu ll c a 

*^eutiti re. An attciijtlasaUjUxn ui3<!o I j elwlirutiieh actual workifsff M 
eh.ie.wJviil.*, I lalci faoj uaharJ tro-i tvlkr* atJ U.w>« wLj wvfk l.‘'« « 
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from those who are employed in factories, &c.' On the other hand, the report is not Chan. XT. 
encumbered by the details of the age of each worker. As the previous census .Para^ 412' 
reports materially differ in the treatment of the subject, comparison of the pre- ' ' ’ ‘ ' ' 
sent state of things with those in past years cannot in most cases be instituted. 

405. • Subsidiary Table I gives the general distribution of the population by 
Subsidiary Table I.— General occupation, together with the percentage on total 

distribution by occupations. population and also that in each order and s\ib-order. 

406. Class A. — Government . — Provides employmentfor 36,117 persons, or 1-31 

■■ Class A.-Govermuent. per cent, of the population and altogether 94,482 per- 

sons, or 3-43 per cent, of the people are maintained. 

Out of the total number of persons supported by this class of occupation, 38'23 per 
cent, are actual workers and the rest, 6177 per cent., are dependents. The class 
is divided into 3 orders, vis,: Administration, Defence and Service of Native and 
Foreign States. 


' . ' 407. 92,413 persons, or 3'36 per cent., are supported by administrative service, 
' und out of thcm 35,171 pei’sons, ov 1-28 pcp ceut. are 

^ Order I-Admimstratioii. actually toiling. Under sub-order 1, Civd Service of 

the State, out of every three persons supported, one is an actual worker and he has 
to maintain the other two. .Nearly the same proportion holds gpod in sub,order 2, 
Service of Local and Municipal Bodies ; but only -03 per cent, of the pbpulation 
is supported by it. The Village Seiudce, which includes Patels, Patwaris, Jaglias 
and Mahars, supports 73,699 persons, or 2-67 per cent, of the population ; the 
actual bread-winners being 28,789 persons, or 1’04 per cent. 


■ 408. The second order consists of the Army. In Berar, there is only one mili- 

. tary station at Paratwada and only -07 per cent of the 

Order II. De ence. . people are enumerated as being directly or indirectly 
dependent upon this form of service. Out of every 100 persons supported by it, 
about 47 are soldiers, while the rest- are dependent upon them. 


■. 409. 'As might be expected,’ very few persons are returned in Berar as 

maintained by the service of Native and Foreign States, 
those, however, who are so, only about 23 per 
st» e ervioe. . enumerated' as actual workers and the rest, 

78, dependents upon them.- 


410. Class B. — Pasture and Agriculture . — ^As far as Berar is concerned this 
Class B.-Paaturo and Agrioul- class is the most important, as nearly three out of every 
ture. four persons are returned as directly or indirectly 

dependent upon it. Altogether 2,040,760 persons, or 74-10 per cent, of the total 
population, are supported by this class of occupation. Of these^he actual workers 
number 1,449,572, or 52-63 per cent, of the total population. ( \ other words, out 
of every 100 persons supported by this kind of occupation, nearly 71 actually 
toil and the rest 29 are dependents. The low proportion of the dependents points 
to the fact that nearly every member of the family, barring the young chUdren, 
the aged and the infirm, helps to earn the bread by contributing his proper quota 
to the work. ' The class is divided into two orders ; uw.— (1) Provision and care of 
animals, and (2) Agriculture. The’ former is statistically unimportant,- while the 
latter, which is the most important, falls under order v. 


411. The population of Berar is 2,754,016, and out of this 2,016,067 or 73-20 

‘ . per cent, are supported by. agriculture, the actual 

Order V.— Agriculture. workers being as many as 1,^10,174, or 51-93 per cent. 

Out of every 100 persons, who are directly or indirectly dependent upon agriculture, 
as many as 71 actually toil for their bread and support the remaining 29. 

412. Going into the divisions of this Order we find that 222,180 persons, or 
Sub-order lO-laudholdexs and «‘07- p,er cent of ‘the people are actual landholders and 

Tenants. , . . . _ ;tenanti3^ _ i 
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CliAp. XI* Agncultural labour provides emplojmcat to 1 207 131 persons, or 43 83 

Para, 413* ... „ . ,, , percent of tbo people, v\liilo 52 73 per cent arc mam* 

Il^Amcnltural every 100 persons «upported bj tins 

form of employment as many as 83 are actually wort* 
m^, while the remaining 17 are dependent upon them it is thus clear that under 
this head of occupation, the number of dependents is the least 

414 Of Growers of Special Product^ thcro arc only -01 per cent , and double 
t, ^ j ,<1 Ibc number of persons are engaged in Agncultural 

Sttlwrder* 12 aad 13. tiamm- and supervision and Forests 

415. Class G consists of ordfer vi, which is as regards persona! household 
« T. - . e _i . and samtaiT 'crvices. Altogether 53,048, or 1 03 
” * * per cent of the popuLation, are supported by it and 

32010 persons, or 1 16 per cent, are actually engaged m Ibat calling Aearly 
60 persons out of every 100, who arc directly or mdirectlj dependent upon this form 
of employment, arc returned as actual workers, and they hai e to mamtain tho 
other 40 persons This order is further divided mto three sub-orders of w luch only 
one— Personal and Domestic «cr\icc3 — is of some importance, as it claims 1-09 per 
cent of the people as its followers, and affords a h\mg to 1 81 per cent, or 49,t^9 
persons. 

416 Class D deals with tho preparation and supply of material substances 
It consists of imaccllancous kinds of occupations com* 

53, both inclusive. Altogether 200,462 persons, or 7 23 
per oent of the people deal to such pursuits, which afford means of subsistcnco to 
354,400 persons, or 12 87 per cent of tho total population. Of Ibo total nmnbcr 
of persons, who aro dependent upon thc<«e occupations for Uicir In clibood, 56 56 per 
cent aro actual workers, who havo to mamtam tho remaining 13 14 per cent of tho 
people. 

117 1 94 per cent of tho population deal m Food, Dnnk and Stimulants Of 
Order vn^Towl. Drlak ud pci^oos dealing in \ cgctablo Food, there arc os many 

EUoaiuu. as 84 per cent, while those supported hy tho prepare* 

tion of Dnnk, Condiments and Stimulants number l^G per cent 

118 Tho next order, which is of soma importance, is order xu—Tcitilo 
Ord«xil.-l«tJir*hriciMd Fabrics and Dress, under which 69 701 persons, or 

2 17 per cent aro registered as ictualfy engaged, and 
99046 persons, or 3 CO per cent oi tho people aro altogether supporlcd 

419 Sub’Ordcr 40, Colton, which is ono of tho pnncipal products of this pro* 

, ^ 'incc affords means of support to 70,679 persons or 

Ealxrdtr iO— Coitoa. J57 percent, Iho actual workers in it being ii,U3 

persons, or 1 CO x>cr cent Out of every lOO persons sui jiortcd by this source, oa 
many as 3S aro dependent upon tho rcuiaimng 03 actual workers. 

420 Upon wood, cano and leaves, 10055 persons, or 1 45 per cent of Uio 
OrdCT XV -Weed. Cue ud population aro Uopcmltat for their lirehhootL Tho 

ju- rest cf tho orders and suUordcra m this class aro 

statistically unimportant and call for no renurL 

Ul The next Class Dcomp'ues commerce, transport and storage Altigct! cr 
29 005 iwrsons or lOOjHrr cent nro cnga,.cd m tlu 
kind of oci.ui'aUun and 2 I9i>cr cent or(>8 107 per* 
sons aro luj jwrlal bv it Lndir tho su!»-«rdcrs 51— \loncyand fcocantics and 
5»»— lXahn„ uiisj.ccincj, ncarU 19 and tl T)crwns rcai^^tlivLly aro shown aa 
actual workers anioDj, every lOuOO |Kro|lo of ail claai<.j an 1 pryfoaiions. 

122 C7-U4F— lltyjelhcr2l jo 7 persons or nearly flmertry I,0o0poiiplea« 

Cuir.-rr«taits£«. enumerated as fullowirg tho Itarncd, artut.c arol 

■” fportiio prv'e-sions comprwc'd under CTau 1 , aa*l 

11,1*6 jKrsoas, or 16 per l.'AX) are tup|>jrt(^. TLo |»crcuilaaca of iLo actual 
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workers and tlio dependents (calculated on the total number of persons supported chan XI 
by this chiss) arc rather evenly balanced. Out of every 1,000 people, religion is the Para. 426^ 
profession of 4 and music and dancing of 1 person only. The ratio of other pro- 
fessionals is very low indeed. Among every 10,000 people, education, medicine, 
law and engineering are tho professions of 8, 4, 3 and 1 persons respectively. 

Very few persona in llorar have adopted literature or tho pictorial art as their pro- 
fession. Out of every 1,000 persons 3 have got sport as their occupation and 6 
earn their livelihooil by games and c.\hibition3. 


423. Under Class G, Unskilled labour not agx’icultural, 51,.588 persons, or 
Class a.-Unskillcd labour, not 1 ‘87 per cent, of tho people are supported, tho actual 

agilcuitutai. workers being 35,736 persons, or 1'30 per cent. 

424. The last Class II relates to those whoso means of livelihood arc independ- 
OlasaH.-Meanaofsubsiatenco cpt of any occupation, and includes beggars, pen- 

indopendaatofoccapatioa. sioncrs, prisoners, receivers of house rents, &c. 1*13 per 
cent.jjf the people, or 31.207 persons are thus circumstanced, and 47,059 persons 
or 1*71 per cent of the population are supported thereby. 

425. To bo brief, tho class of occupations which affords employment to and 

Summary. supports the greatest number of people in Berar is B — 

' ‘ Pasture and Agriculture ’ ; while that in which tho 

least number of people arc engaged as well as supported is class F — ‘ Professions.’ 
The proportion of the actual workers to dependents is the gi'eatest in sub-order 11, 
‘ Agricultural labourers’, and therefore tho ratio of the dependents is tho least. 
Strictly speaking, sub-order 51 — ‘ Gums, resins, and similar forest produce’, 

shows tho higlicst^ proportion of actual workers, but the numerical strength 
of this sub-order is too small to warrant any deduction. Law, Money and 
Securities, Civil Sernco, Service of Local and Municipal bodies, Eailway and Educa- 
tion are the lines where dependents considerably exceed tho actual bread-winners. 
Among those who have taken Eeligion, those who live at the Public Charge and 
tiiose who deal in V^ood and bamboos and inferior kind of Metals, Wool and fur, 
the proportions of actual ^vorkcrs to dependents are nearly equal. The class F, 
which relates to professions, taken as a whole, exlubits this state very markedly. 


426. In Subsidiary Tables 11, III, V and VI, tho statistics regarding tho more 

important occup.ation3 are given by districts. In 
Berar tho agricultural class far out-numbers the 
' 11,0 tolal popnlatto supported by agricul- 
ture in the province, together with the number of actual workers, is already 
given in para. 411. Wo shall now consider tho statistics by districts, which 
are shown in Subsidiary Table II. Tho numerical strength of the population 
supported by agriculture is the liigbest (450,826) in the Amraoti, and the least 
(199,993) in the Ellichpur district. If we, however, look to the percentage which 
the agricultm-al population hears to the district population, it is found that Wun 
heads the list with a percentage of 78-78, wliilo Ellichpur is at the bottom, where 
the proportion is as low as 67-25. Tho paucity of agriculturists in the Ellichpur 
district is mainly due to the existence of the mountainous tract of the Melghat 
in it. • The districts again divide themselves into northern and southern, each of 
the latter showing a liigher percentage than that of the former. Tliis state of 
things is generally attributable to the fact that in the tbi’ee northern districts 
there are better means of communication and there are a larger number of ginning 
factories and cotton presses, which afford employment to many people ; but in the 
three southern districts, owmg to the hilly nature of the tract, the people generally 
cannot find out any other congenial occupation than agriculture. Out of every 
four people supported by agriculture, as many as three are returned as actually 
engaged in this calling in tho Wun district. Tho Basim district also shows nearly 
the same proportion. The least ratio is exhibited by the Ellichpur district, where 
only 66 out of every 100 are actual Avorkers and the rest, 34, are dependent upon 
them. Map No. V graphically illustrates the proportion of the agricultural popula- 
tion in each of the six districts. - _ . ^ 
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Chap XI Suljsidiary Tahlo HI furnishes the information regarding industrial 

Para. 437 ^ ^ ^ , population m prcciselj tho same form Iho cipres- 

‘industnal population^ is intended to mean llioao 
who aro engaged in tho preparation and supply of 
material substances, and corresponds to tho 12 orders of occupations grouped 
under class D ^ca^ly 13 per cent of the people are maintamcd bj this kmd of 
employment In the .kmraoU district 87,699 people aro supported by tho various 
industries , but in the Bisim district such peopm are ]ei>s than half of that number. 
In tho Ellichpur distnct, tho percentage of tho populition supported b) industries 
to its total population is tbo lughcat, eit , 16 2-1, wbilo in A\'un tho reverso is tho 
ease Out of every 100 persons dependent upon some kind of industry for their 
support the number of actual workers range from nearly 55 in Basim to about 
-58 m Wun ilap VI illustrates howtho mdustnal population is distributed m 
this provmcc ^ 

428 Cotton and oil manufactures arc tho only two important industnca in 
DutribatiBn of indutrul this province, which are earned on at homo as well as 
popoi&tlea woiklnc &t homa uLd m factories Of these, cotton is tho most important, as 
lar«terle». it is tho staple commodity I^ero arc four ml nulls, 

105 ginning factories, 41 cotton presses and one ‘»pinmDg and weaving nuU in this 
proiinco. It will bo seen from Subsidiary Table IV that l> 637 persons aro actually 
engaged in tho manufacture of various kinds of oils Of these, 9S 7 per cent, 
work at homo and only 13 percent arccmplo\cd in oil mills worked uy stcani 
power Altogether 44,123 persons arc actual workers m cotton Of these, only 
(»0 aro owners managers and pcfaons ranking as superior staff G-l 53 per cent 
of tho actual woikcrs in cotton aro onumented as homo workers, and tho rest 
35 42 per cent 03 workingin Ciclones RoUj^hly speaking, out of owy three 
persons engaged in Uio cottou industries, two work at homo and ono is employed 
In tho factorj 


429 Tho next Subsidiary Tablo V is as regards tho distribution of Iho com* 
mtrcial poi>ulation in each of tho six districts The 
b/dts- occupations dealt within this bubsiJiar> TaWo aro 
moDC) and securities, general mcrchandiso, unsncciflcd 
dealing, middlemen, brokers and agents iVmnoU is distinguished by tho highest 
number of nersoos supported by coiiiuicrcc, n; , 11 892, ami is closely followw by 
Akola in this respect Tho population m Ilasim diructli or indirectly dciwndeut 
U{wn comoicn-c, is nearly hau of tliat of ^Yniraoli , but in Blhchpur or ^VuQ tho 
number IS ocu short of this ratio In \Vuii tho (Krecntigc, which tho popuLitiou 
aup^iortcdb} vomuicrco bears to tho distnct population, is tho least (92), wIuIq 
m iVmraoli it is the highest (189) Out of cicry 109 persons eupiwrted 
by comuicrco m each of llio eu dwtriels, ^\ un has got as many os 17 13 of 
actual workers, iii BulAana they aro oul) 3912 and they ha>o to luaintaia Ui9 
rcmaimng 00 88. 

130 TIio atatislics rcginling tho dislnbuUon of tho profes-Hional population 
b} ikitncts aro e Jnbitcd m bubssdury Table Vl 'lliO 
t 0,»uixs oro onl^ fur profussi ms, auth as ruligioa, cJuca* 

* li>a, bltratun., U\r, medicmv, tn^,iaccnng, scunccJ, 

pictorial art, musiv, acting and dancing, thu suI>.ordcrs unicr order ixi—‘'|‘ort 
and Amu'cuicuts are excluded, Amraoti takesthu kail m Bhuwing tho hlo'icst 
oumbi.r of {/crBuaa (lf,l« snpportctf by tht. { rufes^mas, an 1 \V un cornu JojI, 
where tho iiumlsfLi as low at 19^8 Hio iH.rei.ata„e ofiwpublioa •Jiipuflcd 
by prufc^uiis tjdi<)in.t iNpuUtioais 181 lu Amraiti, aud uclu^cly lolluwi'd 
by iUlKhpur and Akult la Uuait is ti.e smxlii.jt, King only 8/, la other 
words, lets ihiibtlf of that fur Vmrvilu Tho proiwrUm of actual wurkc-s bj 
iIi{K.&ivnU is rsUierucalj balanced m nlmuttall thodistncts. ItKhuwtitcrf 
U3>t uurkcol in ilie IJaa a di«tni.t, where fur ut oiy u..o Ostoal v urkcr IhcAi U 
uao dcpcadcat u;>oa Luu for saj i>urt. 
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431. Ill Subsidiary Table VII an attempt has been made to compare the 
„ . present statistics with those of 1891 by each of the 

^^Occupations by orders ml90l 24 orders. As stated in paragraph 404^a satisfactory 

comparison cannot in many cases be instituted, as the 
mode of treating the occupations has been materially altered now ; but as the com- 
parison now proposed is between such a large division as Orders, some slight differ- 
ence may be safely neglected, in view of the fact that it will throw some light 
on some of the industrial changes that have taken place within the decade. The 
greatest percentage of increase is foimd in order III— Service of Native and Foreign 
States. In 1891 the number of persons maintained by this form of employment 
was only 20, but, according to the present Census, it has nearly inci'eased four times 
and amounts to 74. It is, however, probably due to temijorary visitors. The 
increase of 12‘31 per cent, under Learned and Artistic Professions and also that 
of 1‘50 per cent, under Agricultui-e are very satisfactory, and indicate that both 
these are being appreciated by the people. The rise of 15*91 per cent, under Food, 
Drink and Stimulants and of 5-75 per cent, under Supplementary Requirements 
points to the material prosperity of the people. The Administrative and Defensive 
Services, too, have afforded support to more people than they did in 1891. On 
the other hand, there has been a decrease of 29-61 per cent, in the number of 
persons supported by the occupation of Provision and Care of Animals. The two 
famines, which carried off cattle by the thousands and which destroyed the lives 
of • many persons, are in the main responsible for it. The other decreases, such as 
in Commerce, Textile Fabrics and Di*ess, &e., may also be chiefly attributed to the 
famines. 


Chap. 

Para. 


XI. 

432 . 


432. In Subsidiary Table VIII some 15 occupations which lend themselves 
to comment are, as directed by the Census Commis- 
occupations in 1901 sioner, picked out, and their statistics both for 1891 
and 1901 are given. It must, however, be premised 
that the comparison is far from being satisfactory, as the occupations, as dis- 
tinguished from Orders of occupations, are compared here. A decrease of 36-14 
per cent, is observable in the population supported by ‘ herdsmen.' A general 
decrease in the population, together with the fact that the two recent famines 
killed off thousands of heads of cattle and many herdsmen were thrown out of 
employment, may be responsible for it. The enormous rise of 272 32 per cent, 
in the population supported by ‘ Land occupants not cultivating’ and a consider- 
able falling off of 45-79 per cent, in that maintained by ‘ Land occupants cultivating,’ 
are very probably nominal rather than real, owing to a difference in classifying 
these two occupations at this as well as at the previous census. At the present 
Census the instructions to the enumerators were to show the exact connection of 
the person -with the land as cultivating or non-cultivating ‘ Khatedar ’ or ‘ Shara- 
katdar,’ &c., and every person, who is returned simply as a Khatedar or Inamdar, 
&c., has been classed as ‘Land occupant not cultivating,’ In 1891, I believe, an 
opposite presumption was made ; otheinvise, the enormous increase or decrease 
is not susceptible of being explained by any other chief and reliable cause. Under 
the head ‘ Tenants, &c., cultivating ’ a falling off of 53-38 per cent, is perceptible. 
It is probably due to the fact that the employment of paid labour is gradually 
superseding the practice of working through co-sh-arers, &c., inasmuch as effective 
sujiervision pays the cultivator better than lax co-operation. The persons support- 
ed by field labourers have increased by 53-46 per cent., which may be due to the 
masses of the people readily adopting this occupation as their means of livelihood 
when they have nothing to fall back upon in times of scarcity. The increase of 
29-52 per cent, under the head of ‘ Grain and pulse dealers,’ seenas to be nominal 
rather than real, as in 1891. graiUYlealers were shown separately from pulse and 
flour preparers ; but at the present\'^ensus they are all grouped together under 
one head. Similarly at the last census grass gatherers were included under the 
head ‘ Firewood, charcoal and cowdung sellers ’ ; moreover, in the absence of any 
other counteracting circumstances a general decrease in population must result in a 
falling oft' in the number of those following some of the occupations and 
pf those, supported by them ; hence the large decrease of 47-82 per cent, under 
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CHap. Xr this head With the j-oarlj increiise in the number oT ginning factories and 
Para* 433 cotton prca-es, a nae m tho number of the opentnes and of tho«e maintamcd by 
them 13 naturally to he expected Tho dimmution m the percentages oftho'o 
supported by the occupations falling under the heads of ‘ Cotton new era, hand 
industrj, ’ ‘ Picccgoods dealers, * ‘Workers m gold, sjhcr and precious stones,’ 
‘Carpenters,’ and • 13 inkers, money lenders' maj very likely bo explained b} tuo 
cau-ses, ri- , (1) a general falling off in the population, and (2) the actual uorkers 
being in some w i) or other dissatiaficd with thuir former occupation must haio 
joined some other Tina is evident from tho fact that inanj of tho carpenters and 
Jlochis (<»hoc makers) are now working m tho factories, where they c.in cam 
more an I are tlioreforc clas-«cd as mill operatues. Siimlarlj, »omo of the hankers 
and monej lenders, through vici^ailudcs of fortune, and finding or knowing no 
other occupation, ha\c materially contributed to swell the ranks of «hop keepers 
and money lenders’ sonant^, which show an etiornious riso of SOhJ |)crcent. 
Hand industries canuot hold their own in tho f ice of tho chciper and aujKnor 
material from tho mills and factoms, and the ptrsons engvgud m hand industries 
must go to the wall in tho abscnco of pubbe encouragement * 

433 Subsidiary Table IX shows the numbers of the actual worker*, of males 
of ««!...•« and fcmalM aUo ILc ),ctoiI i,-ca of fon.aUa to 
ttttdiatBTadhaH aedert at inalcs in each Onler Hi distuiguishctl from sub orders 
oecopiUon*. and groups iUtogether 4b4 females are tngiged 

under tho occupational order * Adii)uu«tmtJon ’ Thc»o aro tho vialii ullage 
othcials (Patels and Patwans) and Vatandar Malidrs, and they generally work 
by agents. Strange as it may at first seem, 7 women arc shown ns engaged 
in Uio dcfcnsiio soriitc Uut a rcftrcnco to Table XV, Part I. Pronncial, “hows 
that they aro only the followers In ‘indcfimto and disreputable occujmtions ' 
women far outnumber (ho males The number of women engaged in ‘ Light, 
firing and fornac ' al«o appreciably exceeds that of men In all tho other orders 
of occupations the males predommale 1710 proportions of actual femaJo workers to 
male wtirkers in earthwork and general labour and agmulture arc much the same, 
Hi , about 04 per cent Tbe women engaged in thc«o occupations aro generally of 
the poorer castes In tlio occupation il orders * Glass, earthen, and stone ware’ and 
' fcitilo fibncs and drevj’ the jicrvcntagcs of fcinalo to male worktrs are 70-07 
aiul G-'(j 2 rcspcttiicU 18 IJI females aro shown as employ cd m tlio prciwratton 
of * rood drink ami stimulants’ as against 34, bt>l, tho number of malo actual 
workers Por eicry 10(1 la lies cng-iged ui Uie pursuit of ’Leamctl and artistic 
profLoi'iuns’ only about 13 fi.inalcs are shown as following the saiiio oecupitiou. 
Jhe i>crttnlagcs* of fiuiale workers to male ones aro aery slenderly represented m 
the ociupilions tinncil as * IVoviMon andcaro of animals’ (127), ‘Comiiitrco’ 
(1 OS), ind ‘ inn»port and atorigo’ (1 04) I3ut in tho case of order III, 'Heriico 
of ^ltl>c aii'l lorcign States,’ or nnlerX 'Vcluchs and \i»‘<l'«,' nut a single 
fcinalo is rctunu'd 'Plic numbers of males in these 2 orders of occupations aro 
aery small, , ItJ and 18 only 

131 Tho statistics conLimc«l in Subsidiary Table X dt«clo«c that* Flour 
e.nnlsng’ is almost entirely cuiitincal (u ftunlei, as out 
, of 3 Ult* {icrsons engaged lii this occumliun only !&•» 

** are males ind iho nat, H (33, are leiiulii. .VivarC 

from tins kind of occupition affur>hiiga mi-ins of hieUhnod tu many fim3!cs,}t i» 
aN> ihr h(>ii>< hold niocatjon of inu't of tlio native wonun. if ono hap]>rns to |>ave 
by a jH- r mans in a a illage, i -pccuUr in tho tnrly nioming. he' is sure to 

liear t! • mns,, , f the grindtii,; iiitli muigte'd with ihu thnll Tuicv of a female rc{>eat* . 
It ^ over a 1 1 over a cou) kl i r twu of *^nio old and harkniyid h ag to while away 
till cxirtion. lie *sii»i of t atone grinding milt is a $iMt jutt rvm in the 
1 u i e i f * u ry native Al(Iiuu,.b Ifcnr ( ruJocis a very Urgo <piantite cf jiwdd 
an i other km is of e-vim. there is tut m it a sirtnlo ilonr null mirkct! by strain 
j. mr Jl IS rather straj ,,c t<» note ll at tl iro nro 177 female viool rvnlrrs, whilo 
ai jgmen, neie Tljt' numl-er, hovtitcr. es t »> email to elraw a va! I irfcrttc''. 
4A.1 are returned a.s uuiwucs. ito Cemnteas of Duffenu’s l-und Las 
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TOthiii tlie decade materially contributed to improve the efficiency of mid wives Chap- XT. 
in the Pi-ovince. In ‘ Cotton cleaning, pressing and ginning ’ for every six female Para. 435.'- 
workers there is only one male worker. The females, moreover, greatly pre- 
dominate under the bead ‘ Cotton spinners, sizers and yarn beaters.’ Betel leaf 
selling appears to be one of the favomute occupations of women, especially of the 
Bari and Tamboli castes. Other prominent avocations in which the workers of 
the softer sex outnumber those of the sterner one are, (1) Makers of bano'les other 
than glass, (2) Field laboui’ers, (3) Firewood, charcoal and cowdung sellers,°(4) Grain 
parchers, (5) Sellers of raw silk, silk cloth, braid and thread, (6) Baskets, mats, fans, 
screens, brooms makers and sellers, and (7) Cow and buffalo keepers and milk and 
butter sellers. 1,571 prostitutes, &c., are enumerated at the present Census. In 
comparison with the males very few females care to be employed or earn their 
livelihood as farm servants, herdsmen, rebgious mendicants, bankers, money-lenders, 
shepherds and goatherds. 


435. Subsidiaiy Table XI, which is condensed from Imperial Table XVA, 
_ . . , throws some light on the capabilities and resources 

om me ocoupa ions. persons who are engaged in some of the impor- 

• taut occupations, by shoAvuig the subsidiary occupations upon which they can fall 
back when deprived of their chief means of livelihood. Of the herdsmen only 
T1 per cent, are also cow and buffalo keepers and milk, butter sellers. The posi- 
tion of shepherds and goatherds is someAvhat better. They generally engage 
themselves in making blankets, &c. ‘ Land occupants not cultivating ’ have got a 
variety of secondary occupations, prominent amongst which are headmen not 
shown as agriculturists, z.e., patels, religious mendicancy, mendicancy not in connec- 
tion ^vith a religious order, shopkeepers and money-lenders’ servants and grocers, &c. 
Of the ‘ Land occupants cultivating’ ’47 per cent, are headmen not shown as agricul- 
turists, -20 per cent, oil sellers, *27 per cent, grocers, &c,, -35 per cent, cotton-sellers, 
•45 per cent, dealers in timber and bamboos, and 2 ‘30 per cent, are bankers and 
mone 3 *-lenders. Out of every 10,000 ‘ Tenants who are not cultivating ’ 46 pursue 
also the calling of money-lending and banking, but no other kind of occupation 
seems to have engaged their attention. On the ofiier hand, ‘ Tenants, &c., cultivating ’ 
can turn their hands to many other forms of occupations. Out of every 10,000 
persons belonging to this class, 17 each are returned as village watchmen, barbers, 
grocers, and 13 as oil sellers, 29 as cotton sellers, 36 as bankers and 28 as cart 
owners and drivers, &c. The field labourers like land occupants cultivating have 
multifarious secondary occupations, but the numbers of those engaged in them are 
very small, -06 per cent, of the field labourers find additional employment by sell- 
ing firewood, charcoal and cowdung. The two secondary occupations of persons 
principally engaged in cotton cleaning, pressing and ginning are dealing in grain 
and pulse and employment as general labour; 1"31 percent, of those who are 
workers in iron and hardware, find additional employment as carpenters, &c. Of 
the whole number of bankers and money-lenders 1'30 per. cent, are returned as 
grocers, &c., 1‘18 per cent, are cotton sellers and '62 are cotton dyers. 
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CONCLUSIO^’. 


43G The multitudinous results disclosed by the present census liaring been 
considered in detail in the foregomg chapters, I now conclude this report by summing 
up the most prominent results 

437. TTic Census was taken on the night of the 1st of JIarch 1001, without any 
difficulty and almost entirely hy unpaid agency. Tlio 
e eaius. public feeling regarding the census «a<5, as on previous 

occasions, apathetic. The pro\ isional or first totalswero reported by the 7 th of .March. 

433 The total population of Berar by the present Census is 2,7(>-l,0lG, of 
_ , , whom 1,394,31^ arc males and 1,339, 7iG ftiiulcs. 

j»ra]atiAa. 

439 Tliose results show that since the presious census, uhich was taken on 

, the 2CthFcLruar3', 1691, f>,atanintcriaIoften >car3 

Deezeaseo pop a and three dajs, the population hasdecrcascd by 143,175, 

or 4 9 per cent The males ha\edecrcascd by 97,520, or Go per cent ,aud the females 
by 45, 919, or33 per cent Tlie annua] rate of dcerc.aso dunug Hip derade has* 
been 5 07 per imllc The decrcaae is the most prominent fc.aturo of this Census 
and 13 mainly attributable to the famines of l&l)G-97 and 1891)*1900 and to high 
mortality anil diminished birth-rates in some other j cars of the decade. 1 he effects 
onUe famines on the population arc iioticcaUo in almost cicry Table of 'this 
Beport, but specially thoao shooing the ages of iho population. 

440 Compared with 1807 and 18S1, the present total population shows, 
houcicr.anincrcavo of 520,302 and 61,3 U, or 23 0 and 


♦III Tlie number of persons per square mile is 3C5, in 1891 it was 1G3 Berar 
„ ,, . ismorcHiickJv iiopulatcd than its neighbouring pro* 

D«8iUrofpcp t \iiiccs, though its density is lilow that of tho Xurlh- 

AVesltm I’roMnccs, Bengal, Madras or the Punjab. 

4l2. There are 11 towns and 5,710 mlnbilcJ sillagcs in (ho proiince, as 
. „ ag:uttet39 and 5,785 rcsjicttiveK in 1891 l.')2pt.r 

Towai sad Tiil*«c*- population rcaidts In towns and 318 in ul- 

lages. In 1891 the proporlious were J2 5,and87 5 per cents respecluelv. Animoti 
is the largest town in D(.rar, and has a {Hipulation of 34 210. 'J1iis, and the 
towni of Akola ha> o increased greatly m numUrs. 

Namber per boue. 

411, Taking the distribution of |>opuhtion by religion, wo find tint the gnat 
, _ masjcs of the i^oplo urj Hindus, a.*! min\ as2,3vi,01G, 

BeUtoo. • or bO 7 j>er tent Uiiig the followers of this religion; 

212.010, or 7 7 per cent are Musalmans, 12ti,t*GI, or 1 7 ptr itnt. are Atiimulics; 
and the rest, 2J.99G or 9)K.reeut belong to oliar religions, tir , Jain, Christbi), 
Sikli. Xunuslrni) and Jew Coiii{>ared with 1591 the Ilunlus and .\nuuisti< s haie 
decn.a<od i.'icli by about 5 j>cr cidu, while the followers of must of the othtrnli* 
gions show aa ui* rea-e 

115 The .igo returns are not quite jotisfactory tiwitig to Hie iinjorils of the 
{>cuplo lining nlunud their .v * thr<Jii.;h tl.iir ignur- 
aacom n»uml numUnorixrtain j>«.pulirj'guri«. 'Hie 
st.'>ti.*tic~«. howi u'r, shotr thit the projwrti *« of thddri « of 1* th -can i-.ihr tiie 
jrxn has Ji'cn.-e-cxl ivm Jmbly tompind witli InUl the d»\rci-c ti/U.i to 351 
|>tr ti a tiiouiaml buuiltrh Uie number of the ol4 |>er'*oiiS rj/ii, ilK o»i.r5'» \i jr» ‘ f 
a«e, bi« fallin off 3]qirct.ably, Un? devnow bc.ng 1 In jxr li.ithoavir.il. I he liu»h • 
Lne mure m numUrs than the Aaialix In almu»t all llie ctl.ir 

jK.ni’il' an ininxH’ ii {xropliUe n.e -Uli-Uc* go tu »hri r s' .it it u i» on the 
liti! in n uc.iiir tile and (he ttry old |Kr<H.at abu<e «>5 (hat (he h-n.me n.urtaht^ 

hit U'oat Lvatii}. 


113 'flio iotahmiiibcrof occupied houses is 5U7J)10, 
which giics an aierago of 1 8 i>crsons to a houbc. 
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•i-iO. Tliere is au excess of S-i.HS-t males ovei* females in tho total population, 
s„- or in other words, there are 975 females to 1,000 males. 

In 1S91 tho ratio was 9-12 to 1,000 males. Tho increase 
in the pro}H>rlion is mainly duo to hij'h mortality among the males during tho 
decade and to hotter onumeraliou of females. 

•M7. Ivoiighly speaking, out of every 9per.sons 3 arc single, 5 married and 1 
Civii cocait'ou. widowed. Taking hy sexes, out of the total male 

lH)i>ulation about -10 per cent, arc single, 5-i per cent, 

,, A • 1 ^ • ii I* 1 ^ •9 , • 



le Mu.'-aimans show the lowe.-!! proportions for the mavricil, while the Animistics 
ow the higUcal ratios for the unmarried. The proportion of widows is also the 
highest among the Jains ami lowest among the Animustics. 

•iiS. Of the total population of Berar, oidy 123,310 or d-o per cent, are literate, 
j,. , a.s against 93,580, or 3'2 ]ier cent, in 1891, and tho 

re.-t, or 9.'>'5 per cent., are illiterate. Of the literate, 
118,958, or 8-5 per cent of the total jiopulation are males and only 4,358, or -3 
per cent, arc female.'!. It is satisfactory to lind that the proimrtion of illiterate 
males li.ns doeiva.'Od within tho decade by 2‘3 per cent. The state of education 
among females is still very backward. Taking the main religions, tho Hindus, who 
form the bulk of the total population, show oidy 8 out of every 100 male.s as able 
to read and write, while atnong the ;Mu.salman.s the proportion is higher', vie., 
11 per 100. Tho Animistics are the most illitei’ate persons. There arc 7,863 
male.H and Oidy 527 females who know English, in 1891 their numbers were 2,493 
atid 225 re.<iicctircly. 

449. In J3erar 28 Jangn.ago.s .and 68 dialecls arc .spoken, of wljicli M.arathi is tho 

_ ^ ^ principal one. It is the vcrnacnlar of the jirovinco 

and .spok'cn by ne:u'Iy 80 per cent, of the entire popnla- 
tion. The following .seven languages and dialects are also .spoken by a fairly large 
number of persons in din'eront part.s of the 'province : — Urdu, Gondi, Labhairi or 
Uanjari, liiiidi, ilarwadi, T’elngu amlKorku. 

450. Of the total population, 2,315,941, or S4’l per cent, wore horn in Berar, 

. . while 438,075 pei'.sons,orl5-9per cent, wore boi-n outside 

the provilice and consequently they are regarded as 
non-indigenoii.s or immigranl.s ; of these, 378,020 wore born in tho contiguous 
territorie.-', vie., the Cent ral Pro\ infes, Hyderabad territory and tho Bombay Presi- 
dency. Of persons born in Berar but ccusused in other parts of India, there 
were 87,799. 

451. There is one insane person in every S,3'15, one dcafmutc in every 2,481, 

one blind in every 49;5 and one leper iu every 988 of 
tlie population. Com|)arcd with 1891 tho insane, the 
blind and the lepers have decreased by 148, 1,185 and 911 respectively, while the 
deufmutes have increa.scd by 580. 

452. Of the 382 castes, tribes and races returned under the 8 religions, the 

_ ^ , following .four only arc the chief ones, as they nuraher 

Castes and Tribes, ko, 160,000 Kunbis (791,009), ■\Iahdr3 (350,929), 

Hulis (192,527) and Slieklis (130,583), 

453. Tlie statistics of occupations show tliat out of tho total population of 

3,754,016, 1,836,566 arc actual workers and the rest 
Occupa ion. 917,450 are dependents. Tlie class of occupations which 

affords cmplojuuent to and .supports the gi'catd^t number (2,040,760, or 74 per cent,) 
of tho people iu Berar is B-^“ Pasture and Agriculture wliile that in which the 
IciUjt number (44,170, or I'G per cent.) of people arc engaged as well as suppQrted 
is class F — “Professions” — 354,406 or’nearly 13 per cent, of the people are Indus- 
trial,' of these, 200,462 are actual workers and-the rest- dependent upon them.' 
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ihap. XI. SUBSIDIARY TABLE L 
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Tables SAoicin^ general dulnSuiion by occupalton. 
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SUB3IDLVRY T^VBLE I. 


Shoiciuif general distribution by occupation — (contd.) 
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Shoving general dtstrihxdion by occupation — (contil.) 
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. SU33SIDIiiRY TABLE I. 

Shoicing general dislrtbutian by occupation — (conclcli). 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 

Shoicing distribution of the Agricultural Population by districts. 
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Chap XL SUBSIDURY TABLE lU. 
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Tables. Shoxeing disifthtUoa of the Indxutrial Population by dutricts. 
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dislrilulion of Iht Induttrial Population by Domtilic and Factory Indmtrits. 
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SUBSIDIAUY TABIJ} VIL 
Shoicuig Oicu^tcns hif Orders, 2001 cnJlSOl. 
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